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PREFACE. 



The principal incident in this too hastily and 
carelessly written story will be recognized in 
Cloverhook as founded on a tradition once fami- 
liar in that neighborhood, but the characters are 
for the most part sketched in my poor way from 
originals I have met elsewhere, and their conduct 
is such as I fancy they might pursue imder 
the suggesting circumstances. " Human portraits, 
faithftdly drawn," says Carlyle, "are of all pic- 
tures the welcomest on human walls," and what- 
ever the defects of art which a critical observer 
may see in those here presented, I trust for their 
reception to the readily appreciable agreeableness 
which they have to nature. As to the moral of 
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the book, if it has one, it should be left for the 
discovery of the reader, but that no one may be 
tempted beyond this preface by any expectation 
of finding a philosophy opposed to the old but 
happily not altogether obsolete ideas, the author 
confesses at the outset her belief that — ^there is a 
God in Heaven. 



Cincinnati, Augast 15, 1853 
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Oi^ how thk tynnt dooM totBMntoiiiy Imirtl 
If 7 tlioaghto lik* biida, wbo, fri^tnwl IhHB thtir B 
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Flattar, Md hardly Mrtl* any moM. 

OrvAT. 

Tea, bt tha aai^ ehaaga ito plana, 
The laaf iti haa, tha flowar ili bleoaa. 



Whkh eonld not, would ool ba 



Eragments of clouds, leaden and black and ashen, 
ran under and over each other along the sky, now 
totally and now only in part obscuring the half 
moon, whose white and chilly rays might not pene- 
trate the rustic bower within which sat two persons, 
conversing in low and earnest tones. But, notwith- 
standing the faintness of the moonlight, enough of 
their dresses and features were discernible to mark 
them male and female, for the dull skirts of night 
had now scarcely overswept the golden borders of 
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twilight. The long and dense bar tliat lay across 
the west^ retained still some touch of its lately 
crimson fires. 

It was about the middle of autumn, and the stir 
of the stiflfening leaves, spotted, and dun, and yellow, 
were like a sorrowful prophecy. How different 
from the voice of the wind that shook loose the 
sunny tresses of May, or the sigh that followed, 
when the rosy bands were stripped from her arms, 
and hidden beneath the ampler robe of summer. 
But the dreary monotone did not hush the voices 
within that quiet recess. I know not if it were that 
which subdued them into such tender whispers — 
whispers, seeming, indeed, like the utterances of 
love. 

" What business had thej there at such a time ?" 

The retreat they had chosen was quite secure from 
observation, not for its remoteness from men's habi- 
tations, for at the distance of a mile, or a little less, 
perhaps, to the north, the two or three slim spires 
of a quiet village whitened against the* sky, and just 
across the meadow shone the light of a cottage 
window, and about its low eaves, like a purple 
wreath, curled the smoke of pine logs aglow on its 
hearth; while along the opposite way ran a gray 
streak of dust, winding in among steep hills on the 
one side, and sloping upward to the village on the 
other. From this highway the clatter of hoofe, or 
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the ramble of wheels, was now and then heard, but 
it was in the direction of the cottage that the girl 
looked oftenest. 

The field lying between the road and the house 
was divided by a hollow, or trough, as it might very 
properly be called, so narrow and deep was it, along 
the bottom of which ran a small rivulet, in spring 
and summer like a soft skein, catching the sunlight 
in its silver tangles, now, however, shrunken and 
dried almost away, here and there making a feint 
ripple oyer the pink and white pebbles, or around 
the dull, red sandstones, but settled mostly into 
stagnant pools. 

At some distance from where the deeply worn 
path, leading from the cottage to the highway, 
crossed the brook, the steep sides of the hollow had 
been pushed back, as it were, forming as pretty a 
basin as ever held blue violets, or yellow prim- 
roses, or screened lovers from prying eyes. In this 
little nook, or close against one edge of it, grew a 
clump of dwarfish elms, with their pendulous boughs 
almost touching the ground, so covered and weighed 
down were they with the twining and intertwining 
vines of the wild grape. A sylvan shelter was 
thus formed, within which, as the reader will have 
guessed, the two persons who have been referred to 
were seated. 

"Then I may certainly expect you?" said the 
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girl, clasping close between her rosy fingers the pale 
and slender ones of the man beside her. 

" Yes, certainly," he replied. But there was no 
fervor in his tone; indeed, he seemed scajcely think- 
ing of what he said. 

Perhaps the girl thought so, for after a moment's 
silence she repeated the inquiry, adding, "I am 
a&aid, Nattie, I shall wait, and wait, imtil the 
shadows grow heavy and still, and the star, that 
used to mark your coming, sinks in the seawaves." 

" The foolish distrust of a woman," he said, and 
the arm which had encircled the delicate fonn sunk 
carelessly away. 

"But your last promise feiled, and how can I 
trust, as I used, when you always came before the 
hour, and chid me for tardiness, though I was never 
so little behind you?" As she spoke, she held 
closely the hand he seemed intent on withdrawing 
from hers, adding, as she finally released it, "D« 
my fears offend you, dearest?" 

" No, I only wanted to look at my watch," replied 
the lover, if lover he were, feeling that he owed her 
some apology for his rudeness. 

The moonlight glanced on the precious metal, but 
not with sufficient strength to reveal the time ; and 
unlocking the case, as one not to be baffled by the 
failure of ordinary means, he placed his fingers 
delicately on the hands to ascertain by such means 
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thdr position, saying : " It grows late, Elsie, and 
your mother will miss you." 

He arose from the wooden bench on which they 
had been sitting, and seemed only to wait the sanc- 
tion of his suggestion. But the girl moved not, and 
saying, simply, she Aad staid later, pulled the wreath 
of myrtle from her yellow curls, and drew them 
between her fingers, till they lay in silken bands 
against her cheek. But such trifling had no power 
to soothe the turbulence of her thought, or quiet the 
imeasy meanings of her gentle heart, and, one after 
another, the tears, large and bright, came to her 
blue eyes, and dropped silently into her bosom, 
while her lips trembled with xmspoken prayers. 
God pity thee, poor maiden ! if they were breathed 
too late. 

" This is foolish, Elsie," said the young inan, and 
seating himself beside her, he drew her to his bosom 
with some real or aflfected tenderness. The poor 
child sobbed aloud as she murmured, " Then you 
do love me, Nathan — ^you do love me a little, after 
alL" 

"Never doubt it again, dear," said he; and, push- 
ing away the yellow bands, wet and heavy with 
tears, he kissed her forehead, but calmly as a bro- 
ther would kiss a sister. 

She seemed soothed and encouraged ; for what a 
little reed will woman lean her heart upon, and, 
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even though she feels it breaking, rest satisfied and 
happy till it &ils. 

Who can define the fescLaation whereby the dove 
nestles itself in the very coil of the serpent? 

The tears of Elsie dried in the sunshine of even 
that fidnt assurance, and as she Hfied her head from 
its resting-place, a smile parted her lips, and some- 
thing of confidence was in her tone as she affirmed 
what she would have asked, "You will come, I 
know you will come." 

" I will come," repeated the young man, rising, 
" and now, Elsie, go home and employ your thoughts 
with other things, and be happy till then." 

" Till then, and what then ?" 

"Do not vex yourself nor me, any farther;" and 
seeing her moumfiil look, he added, " we wiU devise 
something then ; but now we must not linger a mo- 
ment ; I never saw a woman with so little caution." 

" Do not speak so," replied the girl. " I wiU go 
if you think it best. But if I am not <g,utious, it is 
because my love overshadows every thmg else." 

" Nonsense I" was the contemptuous reply. 

" Oh, Nathan," she cried, folding her arms on her 
bosom, and stepping back from him, " I see it aU: I 
only wish I were dead." 

"What is it you would have?" asked the man; 
" I have said that I love you, and that I will come. 
Why do you torment us, both?" 
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" You have said that you would come. Yes, you 
have said so," replied the girl ; " but not as you onoe 
said it ; not with a thousand kisses and entreaties 
that I would not fidl you; not with the impassioned 
tenderness of a lover. Well, I might have known 
that such would be the end." 

" If you think," he exclaimed with harsh quick- 
ness, "that I will stand here to listen to your re- 
proaches, you have mistaken my character." He 
was turning to leave her, but, pausing, said, " If 
you are afraid, I will go with you a part of the 
way." 

"Afraid I" she answered, sinking down on the 
rude seat they had quitted, "what have I to be 
afiuid of?" 

"Very well, have your' pleasure ;" and, hastily 
passing down the hoUow, and without once turning, 
or speaking again, the young man struck into the 
path leading to the main road, and was soon out of 
sight. ^ 

And the girl — ^with hands Mien helplessly beside 
her, her countenance pale as death, and her large, 
melancholy eyes, tearless now — seemed as one who 
had come to the edge of doom, and had neither will 
nor power to struggle any more. The clouds which, 
in the early evening had flown so swiftly, appearing 
by their motion to make the steadfest stars quick 
runners too, had settled into a dull, sober mass, 
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quite shutting out the chilly light of the half moon, 
and a drizzling rain began to &11 on the shriveled 
grape-leaves that were over her. 

But what was the withdrawal of the moon, pale 
huntress of shadows, and what the dismal Ml of the 
rain, or the wind, piteously moaning, as some good 
angel above a ruined soul, to the maiden upon whose 
heart there was a great burden, which, she might 
have thought, nor time, nor eternity, might put 
aside? 

The lights were gone from the village windows, 
save here and there, where some poor sewer, or sad 
watcher with the sick, kept her weary place, when 
the sound of a hurrying footstep stirred the silence, 
and nothing more, for only by the- attentive ear 
would it have been remarked at all, so ghdingly, 
•almost stealthily, it moved. Presently the lantern 
illumining the broad face of the sign indicating the 
principal inn, shone down upon a strange gentleman, 
who had arrived in the evening coach, called for 
lodging and supper, which the landlady said he 
scarcely tasted, and then, having drank a glass of 
wine, had gone out, stating that he should return 
before midnight. 

" Ah, parson," remarked the good-natured land- 
lord, familiarly,^ as he entered the sittiag-foom, " you 
' are home betimes to-night." 

The stranger seemed not to relish the observation, 
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but, without making any reply, or removing either 
cloak or hat, he seated himself at some distance 
from the talkative host, and having directed a fire 
to be lighted in his own apartment, relapsed into 
silence, only answering in monosyllables to the 
questions of the host about the weather, the num- 
ber of passengers in the coach, &c. But, though 
he seemed little inchned to talk, his voice was sin- 
gularly low and placid, and his whole manner that 
of one accustomed to all the usages of polite society, 
however much he might choose to neglect them. 
On the other inmates of the room he bestowed not 
a glance ; indeed he seemed not aware of their pre- 
sence, although their conversation was in a high key, 
and in part evidently intended for his benefit. 

" Well, Fred, you give up beat, do you?" said the 
elder of two persons, seated by a deal table, over 
which were strewn some torn and soiled cards. " I 
have beaten you ten games out of twelve, haven't I?" 

" Yes, just about ten games out of twelve ;" and, 
lazily shuflSing the cards, the man addressed as Fred 
began the performance of some small trick, apparent- 
ly for his own special amusement. 

" I wish I had a fresh hand," continued the first 
speaker, " I believe I could beat the wisest parson 
in the coimtry to-night" 

Here the landlord made a great shuffling with his 
feet, glancing uneasily from the card-player to the 
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gentleman in the cloak, touching his fore-finger to 
the black string about his own neck, by way of re- 
ference to the white neckcloth. But, as if not seeing 
the sign so adroitly made, the player continued, 
" Yes, I only wish I had one of the reverend clergy 
opposite, and I'd rake down every thing he dared 
to put on the board." 

" Ahem," said the landlord, looking all confusion, 
"what a terrible storm; bad night for religious 
meetings, and some of my femily out for devotional 
exercises, too. You, sir, of the city, are not so an- 
noyed by a storm." 

The young man smiled ijaaliciously, stroking his 
beard silently with one hand, and as soon as the 
landlord had ended his artful speech, went on to say 
that he would even put up his best black setter 
against the catechism ; or he would go farther, and 
risk his favorite hunter, Lightfoot, against the flim- 
siest cloak that ever covered a hypocritical sinner. 

" I think, my reverend friend, your room must 
be comfortable," said the host, trying to drown the 
voice of the obtrusive braggart ; and, taking a small 
lamp from the top of the stove, about which the 
leaking oil was smoking, he acted as chamberlain to 
his cloaked visitor, whom he evidently thought a 
person of consideration. 

" Eeally, Arnold, you were a little too hard on 
our clerical neighbor," said the younger of the 
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players, tbrowing down his cards, and stretching 
lazily. - 

" No, I wasn't hard enough, for I am on the track 
of a lame fox," replied Arnold; "and if the scent 
hold good, I shall have rare sport on being in at the 
death. And so, you think I was hard?" A con- 
temptuous chuckle followed, upon which the young 
man answered, dallying with the heavy links of 
gold that crossed his vest: "After all, IbeUeve you 
were just about hard enough— just about hard 
enough, Jo Arnold." 

" Devilish good night for a buffalo hunt. I should 
like to be on the prairie, forty miles from human 
habitation, with a mad bull or two at bay." 
' " I guess one would do," said Fred, laughing. 

But Arnold drew himself up, and buttoning his 
coat, as though about to go forth, rejoined, " No, I 
say I should like just now to have two mad bulls 
before my dogs." 

"You are right, Jo — ^two would just make good 
sport before your dogs." In a moment, he added, 
"I wonder how Catharine does to-night?" 
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A tablet of imntteniUa tlumghti 
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Left alone in the little chamber to which he wak 
shown, the strange gentleman took up the lamp, 
daintily, and elevating it somewhat, turned slowly 
from side to side, until he had given the room a 
careful survey. Of a simple and himible order was 
the jEurniture, but there was enough of it for neces- 
sity, and strict cleanliness was observable at a glance. 
Nevertheless, the guest seemed doubtful still, and 
folding down the snowy counterpane, he examined 
the linen of the bed with a close scrutiny. 

"The parlor of a coxmtry spinster I" he said, 
speaking to himself; and violently ringing, he or- 
dered an additional ewer of water, and fresh sheets, 
taking care to dust a chair with his pocket hand- 
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kerchief while the servant was in waiting. On the 
table beside the bed lay a small leathern-bound 
volume, and glancing at the title, the young man 
hastily put it down, and leaning his head against 
the back of the high wooden rocking chair in which 
he sat, leisurely untied his white neckcloth, and 
carelessly dropped it on the floor beside him. He 
then took from a pocket-book a letter, and unfolding 
it to tear off part of the blank leaf, a long tress of 
golden hair slid from its folds and fell on the floor, 
where it remained until he had made some memor- 
anda, in pencil, when, taking it up, he held it over 
the flame, smiling as it wreathed, curled aside, then 
caught fire, and blazed, and fell in ashes. 

Meantime the host rejoined the two persons whom 
he had left at the card table, and who had by this 
time drawn near the hearth. The younger was a 
harmless slip of the moneyed aristocracy of the 
commercial metropolis, resting his right foot upon 
his left knee, and with eyes — ^blue and always full 
of sleepy good humor — ^now nearly closed. He was 
listening indolently to his companion, who, as the 
hour grew later, became more voluble. 

This person it would have been hard to describe 
as belonging to any particular country, being a spe- 
cimen of a tribe found everywhere. He nMght have 
been twenty-five years of age, and was of dark, 
swarthy complexion, large dull hazel eyes, brown 

2 
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liair, thick and straight, parted on a forehead of 
medium hight, and had the ends of his hair care- 
fallj turned in against his neck, and to either 
cheek. His beard, which was very heavy, and 
worn ftdl, was a mixture of grayish auburn and 
black. His dress was half slovenly, half genteel, 
and his bones seemed to have been made for some 
other person, being a great deal too large for him, 
especially in the joints. The hands and fingers 
were covered thickly with black and sorrel hairs, 
resembling his beard. 

To be diflferent from other persons he iancied was 
to be superior to them, and in consequence he was 
full of aflfectations. 

He also delighted in a pompous sort of self- 
display. Herein perhaps was his forte, and he 
never allowed a fit occasion to pass without an 
exhibition of his abilities in this art o^ what his 
familiars called, showing off. His chief pride was 
to be thought a famous hunter (Heaven knows 
whether he had ever slain bird or beast more 
formidable than pigeon or rabbit), and a man of 
invincible courage; he knew nothing more charm- 
ing than a surprise, however disagreeable to his 
victim, or to startle the feelings or shock the pre- 
judices of those with whom he chanced at any time 
to be in conversation ; and he had the inconvenient 
infirmity of a great fondness for money, while 
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poor, and without energy, or any definite aim in 
life. 

He was always associated with some person of 
larger means and less wit than himself; and, just 
now, the suflferer was Frederick Wurth. They had 
casually met, and this man, whose name was Jo- 
seph Arnold, &stened himself upon the young me- 
tropolitan, as the ragged weed will cling to a fine 
fleece ; and he was gradually obtaining an influence 
over him, of which Wurth was by no means aware; 
but if he had been, all would have been the same; 
and so long as he had five shillings, Arnold could 
have had three of them ; not that one was very 
weak, or the other at all crafty ; Wurth was consti- 
tutionally easy, good-humored, and indolent ; and 
being an heir of wealth, and never having known 
any suffering or misfortune, the angles of his char- 
acter were not sharpened and brought out, as they 
might have been under other influences. And 
Arnold had probably never marked out for himself 
any line of conduct, for good or for evil ; if chance 
threw an advantage in his way he was not scrupu- 
lous in availing himself of it; but he did not coolly, 
and with intelligent forecast, devise the means by 
which any advantage should be secured. His cha- 
racter, however, and that of the other persons in 
this history, will be sufficiently developed as we 
proceed. 
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On the entrance of the landlord, Arnold, who 
had repeatedly said his best things to Wurth, and 
cared not to waste words on an old listener, when 
he coTild have a fresh one, making room for him by 
the fire, asked if it were nearly breakftist time. 

The good man looked puzssled, as no doubt he 
really was, and taking from his trowsers pocket a 
large silver watch, he said it was lacking thirteen 
minutes of twelve o'clock, and in his hotel they 
didn't break&st at midnight 

Arnold opened his eyes, combed his beard with 
his fingers, shook his head doubtfiilly, and re- 
marked, "I believe you are right; but I had 
forgotten all about the time, and seeing you, sup- 
posed you up for morning ; but if it 's only mid- 
night I must wake up. How is the weather — 
dear and shining? I don't care much for such 
nights; they do well enough for coons, and such 
small game; but give me a dark, rainy night, for 
a hunt." 

" Just the night for you, then," said the host : 
"it 's as dark as Egypt. A man could not see his 
hat three inches before his face ; and hark, how the 
rain beats against the windowl" 

" Sure enough," replied Arnold, as if for the first 
time aware of the storm. " It 's just the sort of 
night I like — ^first rate for a bufl&lo hunt. I should 
like to be on the prairie to-niglffc, forty, or fifty, or 
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a hundred miles from a settl^nent, with my dogs 
and rifle. I would not like better sport" 

After the astonishment of the landlord had suf- 
ficiently subsided, the young Nimrod inquired what 
business that gentleman of the doth appeared to 
have, in so obscure a village, adding that he should 
not be surprised if some of the best horses were 
missing in the morning. 

But now that the parson was out of hearing, the 
landlord readily joined in the laugh against him ; 
so the young man had no object in proceeding ftir- 
ther on that tack. 

" Se:^ously," he said — ^and for once he spoke as 
he thought — " I don't like the looks of that man. 
There is more in his cold gray eyes than may be 
seen at a glance ; and then his sweet, low tone, and 
gliding step (did you notice how like a cat he walk- 
ed?) never belonged to an honest man," 

The host expressed some sort of acquiescence, 
but in truth he had not noticed these peculiarities 
at all ; and Arnold continued, as if thinking aloud — 
" I wonder what he is doing in these parts. Fll 
wager my life it 's — " 

" I know," said Gidus, who did not like to have 
any one seem wiser than himself; "I know what he 
comes for." 

"Well, what is it?" 

" There is a consumptive lady in the south end 
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of the town ; these long autumn rains take off such 
persons mighty &st, sir, and I shall not be surprised, 
any day, to h^kr of her death. Just before you 
aniyed, sir, I saw a young man riding along with a 
measure in his hand, and I thought it was for Mary's 
ooffin, poor girl; but it was for old grand&ther 
Mapes's, who has had the palsy these seven years ; 
and yet, it was a sudden death. He walked in the 
garden yesterday and looked better than he had 
done for months, and this morning he got up seem* 
ing as well as usual, and ate yenison for breakfast, 
and it tasted better to him, he said, than any thing 
had for a long while: About noon he complained 
a little of drowsiness, but none of them thought any 
thing of it; he had often been affected in that way; 
and about two o'clock, as he was sitting and talking 
with his sister, he put his hand up to his head, and 
she thought he might be &uit or something, and 
started into the next room to get camphor, or water 
— ^I don't know which — ^and before she got to the 
door, sir, he just fell on the floor as dead as a ham- 
mer." 

A smile, that was half a sneer, came over the fece 
of Arnold, as he said, " Then this clergyman has 
come to preach the funeral of grandfether Mapes, 
you suppose?" 

" No, sir, that was not my supposition, sir. The 
funeral wiU be held in the old church, just above 
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my stand, and the pastor will preach it ; for the old 
man was one of the communicants. He has gone 
to the world of spirits, sir ; gone to the world of 
spirits; there is where old grand&ther Mapes has 
gone." And the good man compressed his lips and 
seemed to feel that a wise thing had been deliyered 
i)j him. 

But other eyes than the poet's do glance fiom 
earth to heaven, from heaven to earth, and coming 
to his more habitual thought, he said, '' If the roan 
colt is put up at Ae vandue I will bid as high a 
price as any man in the village." 

" Likely the colt will be up at the vendue," replied 
Arnold, as though the chattels of the dead man were 
&miliar to him, and to conceal his mirth he bent 
down and caressed a huge brown dog, that sat erect, 
though with closed eyes, at his knee. Looking up 
however after a momeiit, he said, " You spoke of a 
consumptive lady — ^this man in the white neckcloth 
visits her, you think ?" 

**He has been to my house several times, pays 
liberally for his fare, and asks no questions, so of 
course I ask none ; but he walks to the south some- 
where, and stays till a late hour sometimes, and I 
don't know where he would be more likely to go — 
but he will hardly come again. Mary is a doomed 
girl, sir; a doomed girl.^ Her brother left home 
yesterday," he continued, " though she entreated him 
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to stay, and I doubt if he ever sees her alive. It 's 
a dreadful thing for the well and strong to slight the 
wishes or premonitions of the sick, sir." 

Drops of sweat broke over the white forehead of 
the young man who had seemed asleep ; he pushed 
aside the brown glossy curls that had feUen over 
his eyes, rose, uneasily, and going to the window 
looked a moment on the storm, when, buttoning 
his coat, he ordered his horse and carriage. 

" Do you think, Fred," said Arnold, affecting not 
to notice his preparations for dlj^arture, ^' that this 
clerical rascal we have seen here, comes to visit a 
consumptive lady?" 

The young man rejoined, indifferently, that he 
didn't know, and his friend continued : " I '11 be 
hanged if I don't believe he comes to see some 
pretty girl, hereabouts, that is not consumptive. 
But what do you mean, Fred ? Are you crazy, to 
go out into the storm?" 

"I ought to go," he replied. "I am neglecting 
business, and the rain will not hurt me. With 
hard driving I may be at home by eight in the 
morning. Don't forget me, Jo, when you come to 
town." 

"Stop," said Arnold, taking hold of his arm; 
" stop, and hear reason. You see this rain would 
be likely to wet you, Fred, if you should be in it 
for three or four hours ; besides, it will be lighter 
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when the sun comes up. The short time can't 
make much difference in your interests. Stop till 
daylight We will have some coffee, and some- 
thing a little stronger, if you like, and I will ride 
down with yon. Come, come, Fred, don't sail out 
dead in the eye of the storm. You see the white 
eravat will be in the morning coach, and I am 
afraid of the cloth." 

The young man hesitated, ashamed to reveal his 
real motive for departure, and aware that he could 
not urge the validity of that stated, which indeed 
was fiar less imperative than another, which should 
have detained him at home, or made him hasten 
to return, though opposed by flood or fire. The 
vantage ground was improved, and Arnold counter- 
manded the order which his Mend had given, 
and had now too little force of character to have 
executed, saying, to quiet his conscience, "I don't 
know as we could see to drive — not well, certainly." 

"Well," said Arnold, "I shouldn't think we 
could see at all." 

" No, we couldn't see at all." And, unbuttoning 
his coat; the unquiet Wurth sat down by the fire. 

Directions were given for an early breakfest, 
Arnold incidentally remarking, to the gaping land- 
lord, that he would like a black snake served up 
with vinegar, and that his Mend would have a 
chop and potatoes. ^ 
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*'I like to scare such fellowB," he said, as the 
host withdrew. " While you were asleep," he con- 
tinued, "the old chap talked so like a simpleton 
that he made my head ache ; and I just told him 
that I 'd put him out of his own house, if he kept 
on. I wouldn't give two cents for such a man." 

"Yes, just about two," replied Wurth. "But 
come, let 's to bed" 



CHAPTER m. 



Tte faran toBcne of Budaic^t hath told tw«hr«. 



TIm hslplM look of Uooninc infiuey. 

Btbow. 



Upon tho nreatert floww of aU tho flold. 



Agreeably to his suggestion, Frederick Wurth 
went to bed; and if in his heart there were any 
uneasy sensations, they were soon lulled into quiet 
The rain beat against the windows, and the wind 
dashed itself in stormy gusts against the roof, but 
happily the snug wann chamber was very different 
from the outer world, of which the fretfiil turbu- 
lence, as he listened,' became a lullaby that soothed 
him into sleep. 

Against the windows of a lofty chamber, not 
many miles away, the same storm was beating, but 
the heavy sweep of the wind was broken by the 
contiguity of massive walls, so that it was in baffled 
and subdued moanings rather than in tempestuous 
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threats that it sounded above the roo£ The shut- 
ters were closed round, to soften as much as might 
be the tumult of the elements, and the lamp was 
so shaded that its light scarcely penetrated the gor- 
geous folds of the curtains, that swept fix)m glit- 
tering and elaborate cornices, against the roses and 
blue bells which were sunken in the soft costly 
carpet, as in a fleece. 

The profusion of pictures, and sculptures, il- 
lustrating schools of contemporary art — ^luxurious 
chairs, divans, and ottomans, of daintily carved 
rose-wood, and cushioned with crimson velvet — 
the bed's canopy of azure and gold, and heavily 
sweeping silken draperies — aU reflected in ample 
mirrors that reached fix)m the floor to the ceiling, 
indicated the presence of wealth, and the most un- 
hesitating liberality in its use. 

Before the glowing anthracite— guarded by sta- 
tues, of Parian whiteness, whose extended hands 
were locked above the generous heat — ^a small table 
was drawn — ^the foot, a lion couchant, of dark wood, 
and the top of Egyptian marble, inlaid with lilies 
of pearl — ^upon which were set in a stand of chased 
gold half a dozen bottles of Bohemian glass, so 
costly and beautifiil as to be fit receptacles for the 
most delicious wines that come from Italy or sunny 
Teneriffe. 

And besides liquors and confects there was on 
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the table a small basket, made of fairy-like shells, of 
every hue and.form ever brought by adventurous 
sailor from shores of &rthest seas, in which were 
Httle skeins of scarlet, blue, and yeUow worsted, a 
needle-book with covers curiously wrought, a gold* 
en thimble with a band of gems — ^perhaps but coun- 
terfeits — ^and a spectacle-case of pearl, elaborately 
inlaid — doubtless a souvenir of some recent service. 

And in a low and easy chair with a high carved 
back, beside this table, sat a little woman who had 
heard the storms of at least half a century and was 
no longer startled or disturbed by their wild music. 
On both her cheeks, which were a httle hollow and 
of an even colorless tone, stood — ^for they did not 
fell or wave — two or three stiff curls of yellowish 
or sorrel hair, and over her white lace collar fell the 
blue floats of as tastefiil a cap as any gentlewoman 
of her order need desire. 

Her black satin gown was the very model of 
precision, notwithstanding three narrow ruffles or 
flounces at the bottom of the skirt, which was 
shortened just sufficiently for a partial revealing of 
the lace points of her petticoat. The bodice — set- 
ting aside any nice punctilio — ^fitted closely over 
a bust that would never serve for an artist's model, 
however it might have done, relieved of the pres- 
sure of thirty years or so. The brooch, festening 
the collar, was a miniature, perhaps of some long- 
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ago lover, perhaps only of her lamented grandairei 
for the lineaments were not defined with sufficient 
aocuracy to make the age of the subject a matter 
easily to be guessed. A heavy gilt buckle, of an 
antique &shion, clasped the belt exactly over the 
middle seam of the bodice, and if by chance (for 
chance may disarrange the buckle of a spinster as 
well as anything else) it slipped to the left or right, 
even ^ much as the thickness of a rose-lea^ it was 
immediately adjusted 

This lady was just now— ^that is, on the afore- 
mentioned stormy night — concentrating her artist- 
ical abilities for the insertion of two little black 
dots at an accurately ascertained distance £rom one 
little red dot — ^the black dots to constitute the eyes, 
as did the red dot the lower extremity of the nose, 
of a white poodle, wrought of the worsted contaiu- 
ed in the pretty shell basket, on a bit of canvas. 

She held the work close to her eyes, and, whether 
or not she saw clearly, wore no spectacles. It 
would have seemed that her sight was failing, fix>m 
the &ct that the dots had been several times picked 
out with a fine needle, and carefiilly put in again : 
and yet one was perceptibly farther than the other 
fix)m the red top of the poodle's nose. 

An .uneasy twitch of the muscles followed the 
discovery of this awry business, and an involuntary 
reaching toward the spectacles, but, instead of 
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drawiiig forth the needful glasses, she deftly ar- 
ranged the skeins in such way as to quite conceal 
their handsome case. 

On the opposite side of the table rested a hand, 
small and exceedingly delicate — ^its diminutiye size 
set o£^ to the best advantage by the fiill of the 
wristband. The taper fingers sparkled with rings — 
some but plain bands, others glittering with dia* 
monds, and others containing polished stones, the 
value of which remained to most beholders a mys- 
tery. 

That hand was none of your vulgar hands ; not 
by any possibility could it have hewed a shaft or 
laid an architrave or forged an iron chain or felled 
so much as a green bole; but such a hand it was 
as most ladies admire, and within which, in case of 
courtesy or compulsion, they will not greatly shrink 
from resting their own — ^provided the infliction be 
of transient duration, and its owner be well entitled 
to asstune such custody. In the present instanfje 
the hand was not too flattering a voucher, for its 
master was certainly prepossessing, although asleep. 
He was not less neat than the lady working at the 
black dots, but he lacked something of her prim 
formality. 

His head rested against the high-cushioned back 
of his easy chair. His eyes were closed, and his 
lips, a little parted, disclosed a set of teeth remark- 
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ably white and sound. His right hand, in which 
was muffled a snowy cambric handkerchief smelling 
rather of drugs than essences, was placed on his left 
knee, and his slippered feet were half sunken in 
the cushion on which they rested. 

Suddenly, perhaps to ease her sight, the lady 
leaves off work, and diligently surveys the sleeper. 
Her clear gray eyes open something wider than is 
their wont "Bless me I" she is saying to herself 
"how white his hair isl Yet — ^he can't be less than 
sixty, fresh and fidr as he looks 1" Here she buried 
the handsome spectacle case quite in the bottom of 
the basket, and tipped ofif the pretty skeins with 
the gold thimble, on which was engraven — ^Ara- 
minta Crum. 

This accomplished, she looked again at the sleep- 
ing gentleman. The footstool had slipped forward, 
and, with most kindly regard, she readjusted it 
Her whitehaired coiiipamon half unclosed his blue 
eyes — smiled graciously, as if to say, " Thank you. 
Miss Crum," and nestled again imder the wing of 

'* Magic sleep, that comfortable bird/' 

"Oh, pshaw 1" said the lady, grieved that she 
had disturbed his repose. It must have been so, 
for she added, in a moment, " Beg pardon. Doctor, 
I had really no intention of waking you out of that 
sweet sleep." 
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" Ah, Tnadam, no apology is required. My ex- 
oessiye fiitigae to-night would medicine a much 
ruder jostung." And the doctor threw the cambrio 
handkerchief over his head, tamed from the lamp, 
and firom Miss Gram, and burying qoite the jewel- 
ed hand in his trowsers pocket, presently, as was 
indicated by his eyen breathing, walked again in 
the nnsabstantial realm of dr^ims. 

The eyes of Miss Cram's little dog were forgot- 
ten. She grew restless. " I wish I only knew the 
time," she thought '* I wonder if I could take the 
doctor's watch firom his fob without annoying him." 
She drew it forth, and, having seen the time, opened 
it just to brash off a speck of dust she saw on the 
&ce, and clasped it, with a snap that she could not 
have designed ; there was however no evil conse- 
quence, for the doctor slept on, even though she 
replaced it without any special cautiousness. 

"K I am so light fingered, he will think I am 
trying to steal," she thought, half audibly. 

The room seemed very lonely. Death might be 
near, too, for aught she knew; but, though she 
looked toward the bed, she did not approach it to 
see the condition of the pale, patient sufferer. She 
would always rather be alone, than have any one 
pretend to sit with her, and sleep all the time. 

She stirred with her delicate hand the fire, and 
then summoned a servant to add to it a scuttle of 
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coal — ^but all the ancient kingdom of Night held 
not so inveterate a sleeper. 

All at once across the ruffled sea of her thought 
fell the shadow of some sweet prophetic star, and, 
taking up the lamp, she walked on tip-toe with it 
to a mirror, and holding it first high, then low, 
then just level with the golden buckle, she con- 
templated her personal attractions. 

A satisfied smile came over her fece, which still 
retained traces of fair looks, but an amendment 
suggested itself and she^gan to pull the stiff 
curls into more graceftd length; but, alas I the 
string by which the &lse front was attached to the 
gray knot behind, gave way, and down it came, 
leaving her no alternative but to take off the lace 
cap and blue floats, mend the string, and decently 
compose the whole as soon as possible. 

It would have been perhaps a frightful sight to 
see, but to Miss Crum — and, for her care, only to 
that lady — ^it was so familiar as to induce no terror, 
nor even a recollection of the contrasting appear- 
ances of that head, thirty, or twenty, or even a 
dozen years before. 

Now she was silent as a dream ; her hair, " done 
up in any simple knot," but put a little higher, she 
thought, would show the handsome comb to more 
advantage, and also give the cap a prettier effect ; 
and in pursuance of the thought she proceeded. 
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Botli bands were in that ungracefol employment 
of tying up the hair : one end of a yard of black 
tape was beld between her teeth, and the other 
binding together the slim remnant of once auburn 
tresses — ^thus making an unbecoming indenture 
across one cheek — ^when suddenly an arm was 
thrown around her, and a voice was heard — 

" Good heavens I Miss Oram, what has happen- 
ed? no suicidal attempt, I trust I" and applying his 
jeweled fingers to the disfigured cheek, the doctor 
said more calmly, "The incision is not fetal, not 
dangerous; allow me — " and he endeavored to sup- 
port her to a sofe. 

<* Work thou my busy bnun, thou hast not fiiiled me yet," 

has been written by some poet for an exigency 
to task a hero's powers; and perhaps the line 
flashed through the brain of the surprised Miss 
Crum, for in affected Mght she upset the lamp, 
and before it could be relighted, she managed to 
adjust, in some sort, the curls and the cap. It was 
a terrible mishap, but thereby good might come ; 
by no other chance, it may be, could the doctor's 
evidently gentle and tender mood have been in- 
duced. 

Seating herself close beside him, she explained, 
that noticing his silver locks awakened curiosity to 
see if her own were fading, and she had taken off 
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her cap for that purpose; the rest — ^whatever he 
might fuicy he had seen — ^must have been a shadow, 
or haply shapes of dreams, that lingered in his 
imperfect wakefulness. 

^^You see," she said, coquettishly taking his 
jeweled fingers in her owti, " You see there is no 
blood on your hand." - / 

''An optical illusion': I imderstand;" and the 
doctor withdrew his band as if to examine it 
himself. 

The lady looked as if offended, hitched her chair 
to the other side of the table, and took up her 
worsted dog, to add three stitches to the tail. 

" "Wliat a beautiftd little creature 1" said the doc- 
tor, taking the embroidery from her, and gazing 
at it with seeming admiration. 

" What is my work to you ?" said Miss Crum, 
wijji sentimental dryness. 

" Why — ^this ingenious handiwork of yours has 
given me pleasure — ^nothing more." 

" Selfish, selfish man," replied Miss Crum, in a 
teproachftd tone. 

" My dear madam," replied the old gentleman — 
but what he would have said we do not know, and 
cannot tell. 

A thin, white hand put aside the silken drapery 
of the bed, and a tremulous low voice called. 
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In a moment both were bending over the pillow. 

" It is all over," said the doctor, laying the end 
of a finger on the fluttering lids. 

The nurse took the baby firom the chilled bosom 
and relaxing clasp ; on the golden tide of a new 
love, the pure spirit of the gentle wife and mother 
had floated over the stormy midnight and across 
the wild river of death, to rest in eternity. Her 
heart was trusting and devotional in life, and in the 
fond blindness of woman, her last prayer had been 
for Frederick, and not for hersel£ Heaven sent its 
softest answer. 
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• • . . . Toa wooM hvre Ueaid 

Th« befttiiif of yoor p a lm while li« ipofca. 

CXOLT. 



Two or three days had passed. The rain was 
over, and the atmosphere was clear and cool. Here 
and there a belt of cloud darkened the horizon, or 
whitened among the towering treetops like a ra,gged 
fleece; but for the most part the sky was purely 
and coldly blue, as if the late storm had swept it 
to its furthest depths. Bird cages were set in the 
southern windows, but the ruffled inmates sat 
sullenly on their perches, or made at best but now 
and then a quick and restless chirp, or low and 
mournful twitter. Vines, with their leaves redden- 
ing, but scarcely yet falling away, clung close to 
the walls, and under the southern windows, and in 
sheltered dooryards, some of the hardier flowers 
were still in bloom. People were moving busily 
to and £ro ; dense crowds filled the great thorough- 
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&res; carts, stages, and coaches, ladies in gay 
attire, drawn forth by pleasure, and beggars in 
their rags, to ask alms, and shivering barefooted 
children, bearing great bundles, jostled aside by 
the hurrying steps of the stout men of business. 
Over the magnificent bay towered a forest of masts, 
and traffic and her votaries blocked up the wharves. 
But one great commercial city is very much like 
another, and New York, at the time of which I 
write, was not materially different fix)m the New 
York of to-day. 

Before one of the most imposing residences of 
the then fashionable quarter, were drawn up a long 
row of mourning coaches. The closed blinds and 
the open door of the hall, about which silently 
hovered some half-dozen men with serious faces, 
and the hearse, heavily draped with black cloth, 
intimated to the careless passer his own mortality. 

Within, the fi'lends of the deceased were gathered 
in silent decorum — ^not many, nor very sorrowflil : 
in truth, the melancholy pall threw its terrible 
shadow only upon one heart — a heart that .real 
sorrow had touched for the first time — a heart 
breaking with thoughts of the reproaches which 
the white lips of the dead had never spoken. The 
Catharine of whom the youpg man spoke in the 
village tavern, she whose dying prayer was for 
Frederick, lay beneath this ctistomary solemn 
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pageantry, and the mourner whose arm rested 
heavily^ but ^fondly on the cofBn, was tormented 
with the most painM memories of wrongs or of 
neglected dutiea 

" OhI if I had loved her better— if I had done 
more to please and gratify her — ^if I had but re- 
turned to stand by her bedside, to take our child in 
my arms I" But these reflections were all too late, 
and about the widowed husband closed the rfib^ed 
reality which shut away the light : silence— per- 
petual, torturing silence. At the fiirther end of the 
room, and opposite the dead and the bereayed| 
white hands unclosed the golden clasp of a Bible, 
and a voice unspeakably sweet and soothing read, 
" Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid." 

Hastily the young man turned in the direction 
of the speaker, and an expression of surprise came 
over his countenance. The pastor of the church 
of which his wife had been a member, and whom 
he had never seen, had been sent for to perform 
these last ofGlces, and he was at once recognized as 
the strange clergyman seen at midnight in the 
village where we first encountered him. 

A littie distrustftdly Frederick Wurth listened 
at first, but when the fervent eloquence of the 
minister's prayer fell on his heart, like oil on 
troubled waves, prejudice was more and more sub- 
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dued till it was gone; for when the heart is veiy 
sorrowful we are not often casuists, noy in the 
presence of death, and of immortality, apt to be 
infidels of the love of God. The eyes of the 
preacher were full of mild pity ; tears moistened 
them more than once, and more than once his tliiTi 
lips trembled as he spoke of the inevitable end 
of human life, and the resurrection, and the judg- 
ment to come. The power of a most fine intel- 
ligence was in all he said, and his own spirit 
seemed impressed with a melancholy regret at the 
loss of a Mend, and with solemn awe at the thought 
that she was yet near, purified of all earthly ill; and 
among his hearers, who had hearts, was felt an 
awakening thrill as he described her gentleness and 
grace, and obedience to the heavenly will — and 
their utter desolation, into which no comfort can 
come, who have parted fi-om dear friends who have 
gone into the dark without feith, or any assurance 
of rest. 

Leaning against a door which led ISrom the hall 
into a room wherein the service was being perform- 
ed, stood Joseph Arnold, his eyes downcast, and 
his arms folded across his bosom. Sometimes he 
looked inquiringly at the preacher, knitting his 
brows, and biting his lips, as one puzzled with 
doubt ; and then — ^at some tenderer or more daring 
flight of eloquence — the expression of a serious in- 

3 
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terest came over his £eu^, and. he stood as if bound 
with a spell, in spite of his previously formed con- 
victions in regard to the preacher. 

" A man of fine talents," whispered a little ple- 
thoric person to Arnold, fanning himself with his 
hat as he withdrew from peering into the dim par- 
lor. "A man of fine talents: I know of no one 
among us who gives greater promise of eminence." 

"Who is he?" asked the person addressed, calmly 
raising his eyes, and surveying the satin vest of the 
very rotund little communicative gentleman. 

"Ah, sir! don't you know?" and the tone indi- 
cated, in spite of the polite manner, that in his 
opinion the inquirer was much behind the times, at 
least in matters ecclesiastical. 

"No, I don't know him," replied Arnold; a half 
smile stealing over his fiice, for he felt that he could 
afford to smile, and also acknowledge ignorance; 
and though he might have elevated himself in the 
eyes of his new friend by adding that he was a 
stranger in the city, he forebore to avail himself of 
such an advantage, or to offer any fiirther obser- 
vation, 

" Pardon me," said the little man, somewhat dis- 
concerted, " I supposed every one had heard of the 
famous preacher Mr. Warburton." 

" Nathan Warburton of the Blank street church?" 
asked Arnold ; " I have heard of him." 
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"Never seen him, then? Humph I" 

" Yes, I have seen him befoiiB." 

"Yery remarkable that having once seen you 
should forget him ; he is not a person to forget, sir, 
I fancy." 

''You are quite correct; I think he is not a 
person to forget ;" and folding his arms, the young 
man looked toward the preacher, seeming no way 
inclined to continue the conversation. Having 
learned his name, he turned to listen with a new 
interest. 

The slant rays of the sinking sun fell on the 
coffin, as it was r^noved to the hearse; the stricken 
husband was assisted into the first carriage, ac- 
companied by an elderly female relative, and his 
friend Joseph Arnold; and men and women hastily 
climbed into the remaining coaches; some from a 
sense of duty, and some for the sake of a ride in 
the country ; while, folding his arms, and lowering 
his hat above his brows, the young clergyman gazed 
on the preparations for the procession, and without 
lifting his eyes to the many who waited for the 
pressure of his hand and his smile, at length, with 
his habitual light and stealthy tread, entered the 
beautiftil but simple black phaeton in which he was 
to leave the scene. In a few moments, with decent 
solemnity, every one had departed. 

Suddenly the window of an upper chamber was 
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opened, the curtain drawn aside, and Araminta 
Crum, holding the little orphan in her arms, looked 
out. 

" Poor thing I" she said, ^* she is better off, for this 
is a world of trouble." And in .a moment she 
added, '^Poor Mrs. Wurth! if she had taken my 
advice and procured another physician, she might 
be alive and well. I never did like that doctor. 
But, after all, he may be as good as any other doc- 
tor, or any other man, for all I know — ^they are all 
wicked tyrants." 

" Why, Miss Crum 1" exclaimed Mrs. Goodell, in 
a sort of sweet surprise, as she rummaged through 
a bureau, and took thence every article belonging 
to the late Mrs. Wurth. 

Mrs. Goodell was the upper domestic, and on the 
decease of her mistress she stepped at once into a 
new position. The sound of the fiineral carriages 
was not yet still when she gave orders for the pre- 
paration of supper, and bringing two huge trunks 
from a dusty closet, began to dispose of the effects 
of the departed. 

. " There is no knowing," she said, " into whose 
hands they may fall ;" and she was determined to 
secure for the baby, when she should be grown, one 
good black silk dress, and certain other things 
which she specified, including a portion of the 
family silver that was in her keeping. 
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"Really," said Miss Crum, "I don't see how you 
can feel sucli an interest in the welfere of this child; 
likely enough she will have a stepmother that will 
teach her to hate you." 

"Why, Miss Cruml" said the astonished Mrs. 
Goodell, heaping up a column of napkins. " These 
must be marked in the baby's name," she said, 
counting them by touching each one with the fore- 
finger of her left hand, " I wonder what her name 
wiUbe?" 

"I am sure I don't care whether she has any 
name at all or not," replied the nurse, rocking list- 
lessly to and fix). 

" Why, Miss Crum 1 you want the baby to have 
a pretty name, surely?" 

But Miss Crum insisted that she cared not a fig 
whether it had any name, ugly or beautiftil, adding 
that she was no less indifferent to any thing else or 
to every body else ; and in the conclusion of the 
sentence there seemed a bitter meaning. 

" Why, Miss Crum I I am afiraid you are a going 
to have a spell of sickness!" and the provident 
Mrs. Goodell snapped the lock of the trunk she had 
been filling, and the black silk dress was secured 
for the baby. 

" Oh dear me!" said the venerable maiden, hitch- 
ing her chair firom a streak of sunshine, " the day 
will never end; it is a good long hour to twilight." 
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" My dear cliild," said the housekeeper, who, by 
the way, was much younger than the nurse, " you 
are certainly going to have a spell of sickness. One 
hour is no longer than another : it all depends on 
the mind. But you must drink a strong cup of tea, 
and have a good night's rest, and to-morrow you 
will feel like another person. A cup of tea is my 
cure-all. Miss Crum." 

But the nurse insisted that tea would only make 
her feel worse, and that in fact she did n't care if 
she was a going to have a spell of sickness ; she 
would as soon be out of the world as in it. It was 
a weary, dreary place at best, she said, and for her 
it had no charms. 

" Why, Miss Crum I" and the housekeeper pressed 
her hand to her forehead for a moment, as if trying 
to recall something; and leaving the open trunk 
from which she had blown the dust, she slipped 
away to her own room, whence she presently re- 
turned with a dingy little pamphlet, the cover of 
which was gone, and the leaves curled, indicating 
long usage. Turning over page after page, she at 
length paused, and bending her eyes close upon the 
book, apparently read, with the deepest interest. 

" I knew it," she said directly, " I knew it" 

" What did you know?" asked the nurse, taking 
both the baby's feet in one hand, and calling it a 
" precious little toad."^ 
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" I knew you would be sick," the housekeeper 
replied; "I had such a strange drepm last night." 

" What was it — about me?" and the nurse looked 
frightened, 

" JJfo, not about you ; it was about cows. And," 
continued the housekeeper, "I have known this 
book to tell so many things that come out true! 
This book," she said, reopening it, " was formerly 
the property of Bonaparte, was consulted by him 
every day, and his success in life is said to have 
been mainly caused by it It can be neither given 
away nor lent, but must be either bought or sold." 

" But the dream, the dream," said the nurse, " and 
my sickness ; I think I feel a touch of vertigo." 

*' Well, I dreamed of seeing a great many cows," 
said the nousekeeper, seating herself on the carpet 
in the midst of frocks, bonnets, shoes, perfumes, 
gloves, thimbles, and cushions; "and the book says 
to dream of cows, if they be milch cows, sleek and 
fat, is a good sign, indicating that some relative 
will shortly leave you money ; but if they be poor 
and lean — ^" 

The return of the funeral carriages interrupted 
her, and hastily going below. Miss Crum warded 
off her approaching illness, and it may be even 
death, with melancholy, pleasing reveries. It was 
a bad world, it was — and men were growing more 
and more heartless and absurd, and the appre- 
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ciation of exoellenoe, in ladies, seemed to her 
qidte obsolete ; jiothing could please the men any 
more but the unmeaning faces of young girls — 
mere children ; it was not so once — ^but now, she 
had no doubt that that ridiculous and starched up 

doctor She paused, and a gentler emotion was 

betrayed by a relaxing of the fixed expression of 
her lips; there was at least one more widower in 
the world I and widowers 



CHAPTER V, 



Mt huA k Iik« to nod, Willis, 
My heart k lik« to bradc 



It WMW all om, that I dioald 1ot« 

A bright i»rtiealjur itn, Hid tliink to wad it 



Althoogh 

Tha air of Fluadka did fui tha hooM, 
And Aacala oOead all, I will ba gona. 



In a small and simply fumislied chamber of a 
cottage some fifty miles from New York, the cot- 
tage mentioned in our first chapter, the young girl 
whom we called Elsie, was ill, but rather from 
mental excitement than any physical disorder. 
Sometimes she lay quietly, her hands locked to- 
gether, and her eyes closed, wearing on her counte- 
nance an expression of intense suffering ; then she 
would suddenly rise in her bed and gaze earnestly 
forth, as though influenced by an absorbing but 
always baffling expectation; and then, turning 
away, she would bury her face in her hands, and 
sigh so very moumfiilly that all the pathos ever 
3* 
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shown in tenderest art could scarcely match her 
sad display of feeling. And sometimes she wonld 
rock to and fix), and strive to reassure her heart by 
repeating fond words and promises, on which she 
once relied with certainty ; words and promises on 
which, poor girl, she could rely no more ; and with 
this conviction ever suddenly obtruding, to check 
bright dreams, her soul grew sick; and £eJling on her 
knees, she would cry, "Have mercy, Godl Thou 
knowest my weakness and wickedness. Thou, 
who feshioned my heart, and made it what it is, 
crush me not that I yielded to the instincts of this 
nature thou hast given; or if thou withdrawest 
thyself leave me the help of human comfort ; in 
the bright middle heavens darken not the sun of 
love ; on the fi'esh borders of existence wither not 
the boughs of the tree of life, nor blacken all its 
opening buds. I cry to thee, and thou art silent ; 
I reach out my arms toward thee till they fall back 
aching and weary on a bosom without peace, empty 
of hope, of every thing but the sense of thy dis- 
pleasure and my ruin. Are the dews of mercy 
exhausted that they may not drop against my hot 
forehead any more? is the hand of heavenly pity 
paralyzed, that it will not unwind the flames which 
coil and tighten about my heart ! Break asunder, 
All Merciful, at least the flaxlike thread of this 
existence of agony, in the fires of thy wrath ; push 
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stroking back her hair, she tenderly kissed the 
cheek of the sufferer, seeing not, for her love, that 
she shrank away. 

Softly she arranged the' pillow, and carefully 
folded the counterpane ; and telling Elsie to try to 
sleep a little, went out for the preparation of some 
.cordial — such as she &ncied — ^kind and unsuspi- 
cious woman — ^would bring back the lost light of 
health. 

Alone, the young girl thrust the covering, so 
careftdly folded, away, and sitting upright, ex- 
claimed, ^' This is the bitterest of all I she called 
me her dear, good girl ! If she cast me out, and 
disowned me, I could live, but this undeserved 
kindness and confidence! I cannot bear it." 

The expression of her anguish was overheard ; 
the dool* again opened silently, and the same sweet 
voice inquired if there was any new suffering. 

" It is over now," Elsie said, struggling to com- 
pose herself, and leaving the bed, she passed to and 
fro in the room, her lips moving, but her voice 
inaudible. At length an expression of calmness 
came over her face, and her eyes rested steadfastly 
on the floor, as though some questionable and 
agitated point had been decided in her mind. On 
the appearance of her mother, with a salver of tea, 
and the daintiest food, she betrayed no emotion, 
but acknowledged the kindness with a smile, and 
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ate, as if there were no fires now in her brain, nor 
shadows on her heart. 

" You will sleep to-night," said her affectionate 
nurse, as she arranged the bed and smoothed the 
pillow, " and in the morning feel almost weD." 

" Yes, I shall be better to-morrow 1" she answer- 
ed, but lifted not her eyes to those of her mother, 
nor seemed inclined for further conversation ; she 
only rested her head on the table, by which she sat, 
watching the embers — now sending up a flickering 
and sudden flame, and now mouldering and dim — 
studying prophecies in the fleeting pictures there, 
which none but she could see. 

But though the silence imported a willingness 
to be alone, it was not understood. "What are 
you thinking of, my daughter ?" the mother asked, 
playfully patting her colorless cheek, as she sat 
down beside her. 

" I was making the embers teU my fortune," she 
replied, " but it is very dark." There was an earn- 
estness in her tone, indicative of the interest, if not 
fidth, felt in the test to which she thus sUently 
submitted the questions of her destiny. 

Suddenly a little flame quivered upward, and 
grew stronger, till the room was fiill of light. 

"Thank Godl" then she said, "the light will 
come at last ;" and for a moment a gleam of satis- 
fection played on her features, which the mother 
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saw, and smiled, saying, ''I did not know, my 
child, jou had so much of my foolish superstition. 
To-day the black cock perched himself on the dead 
bough of the elm at the door, and crowed several 
times. 'If he crow again,' I thought, 'Elsie will 
get well, and we shall be so happy.' I knew it was 
an idle £uicy, a mere chance, and yet my work fell 
from my hands, and I listened with a deeper 
anxiousness, daughter dear, than I can make you 
imderstand." 

" And did he crow as you hoped?" asked Elsie, 
her voice trembling with eagerness and fearful ap- 
prehension, 

" Oh, I forgot till this moment," replied the mo- 
ther, unpinning and pinning again a small black 
shawl she wore about her shoulders, and either not 
hearing or affecting not to hear the question, "I 
forgot to tell you, Elsie, that John Dale was here 
again this afternoon to ask how you were — ^poor 
fellow 1" 

Elsie moved uneasily, but said nothing, and the 
mother continued, as she placed the embers in a 
heap, and set aside the great brass andirons, for 
which there was no use now : " He had been to 
make the last payment on his farm, and seemed in 
fine spirits." 

" Then the cock did not crow again 1" and she 
turned her fece from the eyes of her mother and 
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the blaze wlucli had flashed more brightl j, toward 
the dark. 

" Next stimmer he will build a beautifol cottage 
— ^the cage before the bird, you know." 

" What if I let go the bird i' the hand, and found 
none in the bush?" said Elsie, rather to herself 
than to her mother. 

"What, dear child?" 

" Nothing; I was only repeating a line I have 
read somewhere ;" and she seemed absorbed in mel- 
ancholy musing a moment, and then added, "John 
is a good young man, and I hope he will be very 
happy." 

" But you will not help to make him so?" And 
though the question was lightly asked, Elsie ap- - 
peared to think there was serious meaning in it, 
and answered sorrowftilly, that he Jiad her pray- 
ers and good wishes, but for anything beside it was 
too late. 

" Yes, he is a good young man, as you say, and 
dear, he likes you as he does no one else ;" and in 
turn the mother spoke sadly. " What time is it, 
my daughter?" 

" I wish it were morning," said Elsie — ^for the 
wretched are apt to imagine another time and place 
will be better. But it is hard to fly fix)m ourselves ; 

" Still, Btill puTBues, where'er we be, 
The blight of life, the demon thought." 
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"I wonder when you will be able to go to 
town?" the mother asked; "in two or three days?" 

" Oh yes, I am sure I shall be well enough," and 
for the first time that night there was a true earn- 
estness in what she said. A thousand undefined 
hopes sprang into life at a thought of going to the 
citjjl^ He to whom she was speaking, when first 
we saw her, was there; she would see him, and 
hold his hands in her own, and look into his eyes, 
and call him dear Nattie; and what more could she 
desire? She did not ask whether he would call 
her " dear Elsie ;" she did not care. 

The matron continued her silent musing; but 
her thoughts were not of "Nattie," they were of 
the n%w dr^ and bonnet which Elsie should wear 
at Mary Crane's wedding, where she would be sure 
to meet John Dale. 

" Oh, yes, I should like so much to go to town — 
it would make me well, I know!" and, almost 
trembling, she awaited a reply, saying she felt 
better that night. 

" What a blest medidne of pun \b a sweet hope H' 

little cared she for the new dress, though well 
she knew what hopes and wishes were in her 
mother's heart. She had as yet used no artifice to 
deceive, and with this, but without any attempt at 
undeceiving, she tried to quiet her conscience. 
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With what shallow arguments we strive to build 
OTir weakness into strength I 

After the first little swerving from right, the 
step into positive wrong is easy, and the next de- 
scent, and the next, and the next, easier still, till 
there rises between our sinking feet and the day- 
light of beauty and innocence, a moimtain of 
darkness, as a curse, against which the soul has no 
power to rise. Such conviction — ^fruit of the know- 
ledge of good and evil planted in every heart — 
swept at times the consciousness of Elsie, darken- 
ing away the light of peace, as the whirlwind 
buries blossoms in dust, or a cloud covers the stars. 

In vain she tried — ^there was no avenue of es- 
cape. "When her littie brother climbed on her 
knees, and kissed her, again and again, she smiled, 
and would have answered his caresses as fondly, 
yet her arms clasped themselves coldly and weakly 
about his neck. She had never loved him more, , 
never so much, as now, but his innocent love was a 
reproach, and she grew dumb before him. 

They called her changed, and abstracted — ^softer 
names for coldness and selfishness— but could they 
have seen the bleeding heart, with its yearning 
but repressed affections, oyer which the smile beam- 
ed so feintly, and the silence brooded so coldly, the 
harsh judgment must have been unspoken, and 
reversed. 
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When the boj left her she called him back, and 
when he came she sent him from her, gazing on 
him with looks intensely mournful, such as the 
mother gives a child from whom death is pressing 
her away. "Mother!" she called often, and when 
her mother came, there was nothing she would 
have, but sometimes she would hide her &ce, and 
ask forgiveness for the trouble she had caused, and 
again look on her with such beseechiug earnestness 
as cazmot be described with any words. So the 
days and the nights went by, and the lover came 
not, nor sent any token of remembrance; but 
forsaken and wretched as she was, Elsie grew 
calmer and stronger. She had resolved on her 
course. 

No life is utterly joyless that is subject to a great 
purpose. The Will has something of that power 
the Master said belonged to Faith, to which it is 
related so nearly as often to be distinguished fr^m 
it only with great diflSculty. The schoolmen have 
debated of it much, and many hold that it must 
bend to other forces; but from all that I have 
read in histories, or seen in life about me. Will is 
sovereign over everything but God, whose own 
most fit description is the Highest Will. Into 
the heart and brain of Elsie came suddenly this 
inspiration, and she looked bravely out on her 
future, from the sight of which she before shrank 
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appalled ; and she saw the mountains moving, and 
day again, brighter and faarer for the blackness and 
terror of the receding night, blooming and shining, 
fiir, fiur away, to where it mingled with the eternal 
light 



CHAPTER VL 



If hflwtj Hffnnr 

I tMMUr it hOT«; I do m teoly mdkt 
As I did •'« oflbod. 



"Cam" my poor words and weak fidth have 
afforded any consolation or comfort?" said Nathan 
Warburton, speaking to himself, as he sat in his 
handsomely fiimished apartment the evening after 
the ftmeral. An expression of sad solemnity came 
over his face, his eyes moistened, and he pnlled the 
leaves from a monthly rose that was on the table 
by his side, and crushing them, one by one, dropped 
them at his feet. 

" What am I doing, and to what am I tending?" 
he said. • " Am I not proud, and self-willed, defi- 
cient in religious feeling, and weak in every prin- 
ciple and stay of virtue? To others I say * Be as 
rocks, against temptation,' when myself am a very 
reed. Men and women, infinitely -better than I, 
come around me and praise me for intellect and 
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eloquence and goodness— have I either? If it be 
true that I was made to influence men's characteis 
and lives, as sometimes I am half persuaded by 
this applause, how terrible a responsibility 1 Gbd, 
my Father 1 how awful thine ultimate anger, or how 
sweet thy dear approval ! Before it is forever too 
late, can I not subdue this rebellious heart, and 
crush out its defying and damning pride ?" 

His flushed warm brow, in which the veins were 
now distended till they seemed like chords that 
lashed him to madness, was leaning in his pahn,. and 
for a while he was silent ; but his turbulent thought 
again became coherent, and in a soft and melancholy 
monotone he went on, with a sincerity possible 
oidy, perhaps, in solitary self examination : 

" I preach repentance to others, when all I have 
ever felt needs to be repented of. When life is gay 
about me, and the sunshine of prosperity is over 
all, the questionings of conscience are less distinct ; 
but when the world dwarfe in this funereal silence, 
and the joyous light, and the laughing wind, are 
stayed back by the pall, Satan binds my hands, and 
the demons torture me as they will." 

Again he paused, but in a littie while he said, 
"Prayer is a sharp weapon, before which they 
cannot stand," and, felling on his knees, he be- 
sought that the arms of everlasting love might be 
about him, and lift him above the low temptations 
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of passion, into the serene comfort and confidence 
of a religious life. m^ 

As lie arose liis countenance wore the expression 
of one exhausted with some terrible conflict, of one 
neither victorious nor yet wholly baffled. He 
thrust away the hassock on which he had been 
accustomed hitherto to kneel, as though sin were 
in its use, and with a look in which there was 
more of disdainful pride than of humility, stript off 
firom one of the fingers of his left hand two rings, 
the glitter of which had long been pleasant to his 
eyes, and cast them from him as one would shake 
off a serpent Passing the sumptuously cushioned 
chair in which he usually read, he seated himself 
in that which he least liked, and taking lip a Book 
of the Martyrs, was presently absorbed in its histo- 
ries of torment and triumph, of wrestling and 
peace. 

The wings of his faith expanded and grew strong 
in the glow of old inspirations, as do those of a 
young bird in the warmth and light of the sun; 
and thought went upward with braver and braver 
sweep and confidence, till the rack and the thong 
lost their terror, and it seemed a little thing to die 
for that religion for which he could not live. 

What contradictions are in the best of us, what 
blendings of weakness and strength, of timidity and 
courage] 
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''A gentleman is waiting below, sir," and the 
servant who made the announcement bowed defer- 
entially, as be paused for a reply. 

"Show him up," said the clergyman, without 
raising his eyes ; but the man hesitated, half believ- 
ing he must have misapprehended the words — 
unilccustomed to receive so direct and simple a 
reply to similar announcem^ts ; for, if no card 
were sent, Mr. Warburton was usually particular in 
his inquiries whether the person waiting were a 
gentleman, or had a plebeian air ; and no matter 
who came, friend or stranger, unless he was in a 
genial mood, which was not very frequently the 
case, the servant had directions to say he was not 
at home ; therefore it was no marvel he felt some 
surprise at an answer and a manner which seemed 
to indicate a new humor in his master, or an un- 
precedented caprice. 

As the door reopened, and the stranger, a young 
man of shuffling gait and uncouth appearance, pre- 
sented himself, an habitual smile of cold disdain 
was visible, and, half rising, without offering his 
hand, the preacher waited with a sort of impatient 
civility for the intruder to make known whatever 
business had brought him there. 

" I have the honor of speaking to Mr. Warbur- 
ton?"- he said, advancing, with awkward etnbar* 
rassment 
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A eQight indination of the head was the only 
answer. 

"My name is Arnold— ^Joseph Arnold" The 
preacher bowed again, and his smile, as he pointed 
to a seat, was a little more placid. 

But without accepting the proffered courtesy, the 
young man said he had that day had the happiness 
of listening to his wise counsel and moving elo- 
quence, such as could have come only from one 
equally eminent in capacities and purity of heart, 
and he had taken the liberty he supposed was 
warranted by Mr. Warburton's profession, of seek- 
ing an interview, the pleasures and advantages of 
which would, of course, be his only. He trusted 
to Mr. Warburton's goodness for such conversation 
as would strengthen the resolutions induced by the 
impressive beauty of the day's public discourse. 

" You are quite too jSattering," the reassured and 
now placable minister said, rising, and drawing the 
easy chair near his own — for flattery seldom fells 
on such stony ground as to be wholly choked out 
And as the stranger seated himself, he continued 
to say that, if his poor ability had afforded a mo- 
ment's gratification or induced a single resolve of 
duty, he had over-payment for all the suffering and 
sorrow the day had cost him. 

Arnold smiled, for if there were some truth in 
the words, he could not but be aware of much 
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exaggeration in them, and he said he had only 
ability to appreciate what was fine in other men, 
without power of originating anything himself; but 
that, if he might venture an opinion, he would say 
the pleasure of creating, even aside fix)m the con- 
viction of the happiness it gave others, must be 
infinitely superior to every other. 

" Doubtless, you are in some sort correct Ge- 
nius must be its own reward. But after all, it is 
only a bright curse, which, as it dazzles, bewilders 
and blinds. I, however," he said in a subdued 
tone, " am not a man of genius, but merely a simple 
clergyman, whom few have heard o^ and whose 
highest praise is that he has some earnestness in 
his vocation. For the goodness you attribute to 
me — God help me! I am not good." 

" A sweet fountain sendeth not forth bitter wa- 
ters, nor a bitter fountain sweet waters," said 
Arnold; "and the good words as well as the good 
acts of a hfe are fruit of the promptings of the 
heart" 

" True : good thoughts must have preceded 
good words, at some time ; but they may rise, like 
the delicious cream, spreading themselves on the 
sur&ce, and leaving the under current worthless, 
at best. We cannot accurately judge of what is 
hidden by what is seen. My theory is that, even 
in the best natures, the stars stand still some- 

4 
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times, in the horoscope of love, and the cold light 
' of intellect is mistaken for their radiance." 

" We must not expect perfection," Arnold said, 
'tand, after all, it is not desirable, unless the whole 
world were regenerated, for so soon as we attained 
it our work here would be done. If you were 
altogether good, for instance, how could you 
soften your speech to the condition and necessities 
of the bad; how could you reach the sinful or 
suffering? How could you know their neces- 
sities, if lifted, as it were, out of our common 
humanity ? " 

" Our great example of perfection went about 
doing good." 

"Yes; but he was divine, and yet subject to 
the temptations of mortality, that he might min- 
ister to mortal weakness, though, in his divinity, 
strong enough to resist. The light given to 
guide us must be broader and higher than that 
within ourselves, else we had no heed of it 
at all." 

"But when, overcome by temptation, we seal 
our doom, what motive have we to do good any 
more ?" And the preacher spoke as one might 
who felt himself lost. 

^* There is none utterly lost — at least not here ; 
but a future, into which we may go through the 
gate of repentance, where the past, however dark. 
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may be fought down. Weak, sinful as we tfte, we 
are still almost omnipotent." 

Warburton smiled. 

Arnold continued : " There is more goodness in 
the world, more religion in the world, than men 
are apt to believe. Did you ever pKxjlaim a lofty 
sentiment without seeing the light of approval 
kindled in every countenance before you? Trust 
in ourselves, and in himian nature, is what we 
need." 

" Can the reed defy the storm?" said Warbur- 
ton ; " or can he trust in himself,^ whose intellect 
enables him to perceive that which his heart does 
not feel?" 

Arnold smiled in turn. There was really no 
clashing in their theories, and each talked for the 
sake of drawing out the other. The difference in 
their natures was, perhaps, that Arnold did not 
mark out a course, and say this conduct will make 
me a friend, and the friend will help me to some 
object near my heart, therefore I will pursue it; 
but more readily than Warburton he was apt to 
seize whatever advantage came in his way, because 
of his lower pride, and his*inferior care for the 
opinions of the world. I say lower pride, because 
he had pride of a certain sort — a pride in seeming 
unlike other men, in despising gentlemanly beha- 
vior, and in affecting indifference to wealth and 
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social ekyation — a yeiy common and a yery igno- 
ble pride, scarcely compatible with any genuine 
bravery or virtue ; -while that of Warburton was 
in all respects essentially different. In the ability 
of other men to stand alone, to battle with circum- 
stances and -v^irp them to their wiU, Arnold had 
some confidence, though not all he affected ; but in 
his own powers he had little faith, and no energy to 
push that little into action, but was always going 
outside of himself and indolently leaning on some 
one, leaving the mind which he really possessed to 
rust out unused. 

Quick to recognize and appreciate talent, and 
feeling, sometimes, conscious of equality with the 
most brillfcuit persons into whose society Jie was 
brought by chance or a momentary ambition, in- 
dolence, ignorance, hopelessness, and diffidence, all 
kept him down. He could feel what he could not 
say — as Warburton could say what he could not 
feel. 

Never, perhaps, in his life, had he acted out his 
nature more truly than to-day, in the various in- 
cidents connected with this visit, the cost of which 
to him no one might guess. Thrice at least he 
passed the clergyman's house, for though he hated 
the formula of life, and before a great mind bowed 
in unaffected homage, diffidence and a mortifying 
sense of his uncouth person and rude breeding 
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kept Tiim back till, at length, defying himself as it 
were, and, it may be, irresistibly attracted by some 
sort of affinity of soul, he sought and obtained this 
interview ; and there never had been and might 
never be again in the course of the clergyman's 
life an hour he could have selected more wisely 
for his purpose. 

There are processes, it is said, by which fire can 
be drawn from ice ; there are influences, superhu- 
man almost, to break the power of custom, and 
strip naked the soul before the eyes of our fellows, 
resist as we may. Only in certain states of feeling, 
and when time and place and circumstance are all 
propitious, may such things be, yet all of us at one 
time or anothei', in affairs of trivial ^r of great 
importance, are apt to feel in such combinations 
the inevitable power of a destiny. 

Thus these two natures, laying off some of their 
pretenses, met and mingled. 

" I was engaged with this book," said Warbur- 
ton, turning the lettering toward his new acquaint- 
ance and breaking the silence, which was becoming 
embarrassing ; " I was engaged with this book, on 
your entrance, and debating with myself whether 
one might not even become a martyr for the reli- 
gion he could not or would not practice in his 
daily life." 

Arnold looked embarrassed, and he continued: 
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*'A mad enthusiast, &ncying wings of flame 
most fit to bear a sinfiil soul to heaven — ^a man 
of strong prejudice^ rather than of strong fguth, 
might make this awfdl sacrifice as a testimony 
of feeling, *or an atonement for sin ; or some, even, 
for the glory of a name, register it in everlasting 
fire." 

He paused a moment, and then continued, sor- 
rowfully, and as if speaking to himself, " There is 
light, even in the religigus walks of life — flight 
guiding to good deeds and great sacrifices — which 
fells not from the beams of the cross." 
s He seemed gazing in upon his own soul, as he 
spoke, but presently, as if ashamed of his ill- 
concealed emotion and partial confession, he di- 
rected the conversation in a new channel, where it 
flowed in a light, sparkling current, for which Ar- 
nold had no capacity, and he therefore shortly took 
his leave. 

Warburton said, when he was lefl alone, "It is 
a pity he has not more gentlemanly accomplish- 
ments, but he has the same claim upon man and 
Ood as I, or any one, and it is possible that in all 
things to which we may be tempted by ambition 
he will surpasa me, though I were ten times as 
proud, fastidious, and skilled in the commonplaces 
of the world." 

He said rightly. Whatever the past, while the 
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mind and physical energy fall not yet to^ruins, we 
may go through the gate of repentance, and shape 
OUT fiiture as we wilL 

" Elsie, dear, forsaken Elsie ! out of your love I 
will crown myself and your purity and innocence 
shall be my guide." 
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Poets may talk of the fidelity of love — of its 
indestructible nature — ^but we are faithless, at best, 
and thrice faithless to the dead. 

The grass creeps not so softly nor so soon over 
the grave as forgetfulness over the heart. Not 
positive forgetfulness, perhaps, but alienation and 
indifference. For a time the wing of Death puts 
out the sun, and blank, dumb, helpless apathy, 
paralyzes the energies of life. 

A beloved one— mother, or sister, or child — is 
gone, they tell us, gently as may be, and pointing 
our thoughts to the heaven where they never are 
sick, or weary, and never are parted from dear 
ones any more ; but what words of comfort may 
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avail 1 we feel only the awful separation, and in 
that there is all sorrow and all pain. 

The locks are combed smooth and the feet 
straightened, and strong hands with the mattock 
and the spade* feshion in an hour the " narrow 
house." Our lips whiten and our hearts stand still, 
as our clinging arms are forced away and the 
shroud is folded about the .ruins of mortality. 
Scarcely have we strength to pray. 

The clods are over the coflin, and there comes a 
sense of relief. We return to our homes ; and 
whatever belonged to the dead, the chair in which 
she sat, the book she read, the bed or the cradle in 
which she slept — all are hallowed to us, and for a 
while cherished as precious mementos. But day 
after day the sunshine fells, and the shadow grows 
less and less heavy, the expulsive power of new 
interests comes in, the accustomed chair has a new 
occupant, new eyes are lingering in the book, and 
thenceforth everything is linked with new thoughts. 
Other lips pronounce the words of the bards, and 
the old tones, that made them music, &de away 
from the memory. 

So, by little and little, the waves of time widen 
between us and the lost, till they become a great 
sea, across which our thoughts but now and then 
are wafted by some tempest of the heart. 

"Oh I -what are thousand liviDg loves 
To one that cannot quit the dead T' 
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Thus writes a poet, who should have known 
more of the conditions of human feeling. The 
dead, if they loved us in life, we can give up ; our 
souls have been sheltered in their bosoms, the dew 
of their garlands has fiJlen on our brows; we 
have been blest, and the blessing is undying in 
our recollections of its beauty and sweetness. 

And, even if we love without love, and our 
heart-yearning is "a voice of music uttered to the 
blast, and winning no reply," what can come 
between us so fitly as the grave? 

Better for our peace that the soul's melody be 
hushed into silence by the hand of death than 
that it waken « to the touches of another. This 
thought, that we are spared the hardest agony of 
all to bear, is some mitigation of our wo. It is 
the dead to whom we are faithless. Wailing to 
ourselves, and with feeble and faltering steps, we 
follow the smile that is our heart's star, across all 
the wild mountains and waste deserts of life. 

A week was gone by, and the blinds were open 
again, and the servants busy about the house, ar- 
ranging and rearranging, preparing breakfasts and 
dinners, nibbling in the pantry, and jesting and 
laughing with each other, as though their mistress 
were still the presiding genius of the place. 

Margaret, as the chief domestic had formerly 
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been called, had intimated that it woidd be just as 
easy to address her as Mrs. Ooodell, which gave 
infinite delight to those oyer whom .she had 
authority. But the rod she swayed was not of 
iron, and though they laughed and took occasions 
much oftener than necessary to say "Mrs. Goodell," 
they could not choose but love her, for her severest 
reproof was never more than a sweet and subdued 
expression of surprise. 

If the maid had carelessly overturned the urn of 
hot coffee in her lap, she would have only said, 
" Why, Mary I" or " How unfortunate I" 

The nurse, since she had fully stepped into her 
new position, she called for the most part, "My 
dear,'' and in her most patronizing moods, " My 
dear child." 

This was not particularly agreeable to Miss 
Crum, who was a woman of some spirit, and she 
retained alone the old habit of saying " Margaret." 
She was sure she was not spited at any body for 
a wind-fall, though she had never met any good 
fortune herself that she did not honestly earn; 
but if some persons were disposed to take airs on 
themselves, she didn't know as she was bound 
at all to recognize and humor their foundation- 
less pride. 

If Mrs. Goodell went out to buy a yard of tape, 
she was sure her duties to the baby required her at 
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home, thongli some folks had plenty of time to 
waste in shopping. K the tea chanced to be weak, 
it was never so in Mrs. Wnrth's time ; if strong, 
poor Mr. Wurth would be a ruined man if such 
extravagance continued to be indulged. But she 
didn*t know why she shoidd care ; in feet, she 
didn't ; she was very foolish for saying anything 
about it, and almost wished she had neither eyes 
nor ears. 

In this unamiable state of feeling, she one day 
sat in her own room, contemplating, by way of 
soothing her feelings, perhaps, though the associa- 
tion would scarcely be supposed to have that effect, 
the worsted dog, now completed and lying on her 
knees, when, tapping hghtly on the door, but with- 
out waiting an answer, Mrs. Goodell entered. She 
was smiling as usual, not graciously, not benignly, 
but as though really contented and happy. 

The two great trunks containing the black silk 
dress, silver spoons, and other valuables, were in 
one comer of the room, and with them a band-box, 
in a calico sack. Miss Crum didn't care how much 
rubbish the housekeeper put in her apartment, and 
the housekeeper had been too busy to attend to the 
removal of the things till now. 

Unloosing from the confinement of its tape-string 
the aforesaid calico sack, she took the Hd from the 
band-'box and examined whether the bonnet were 
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in a gcKxi state of preservation, saying it looked jnst 
like poor Mrs. Wnrth, and she could see her with 
it on. She then reclosed the box, tied dose the 
string about the mouth of the sack, and with a 
step so light that it seemed to fall on heather, bore 
her treasure away to a small upper chamber, called 
the servant's spare bedroom. As she passed the 
nurse, who chanced to sit in the way, she held it 
aside, greatly more than was necessary, that it 
might not disarrange her very graceftilly disposed 
skirts. 

"You needn't be afraid of me, Margaret; I 
am not poison," said that dignified and amiable 
personage. 

" Why, Miss Crum, dear child! I know you are 
not poison. If I disturb you, I will not remove 
the other things; but I wished to put everything to 
rights before tea." 

Miss Crum drew her chair aside, and asked what 
was going to happen — curiosity for the moment 
getting the better of her ill humor. # 

" Oh, nothing," said Margaret ; " a gentleman is 
coming to tea, that is all." 

"Good heavens! what a great simpleton you 
are I" And more than the original spiteful harsh- 
ness of the nurse returned, or would have done so, 
but for a second thought. 

" Why, Araminta Crum I" exclaimed the house- 
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keeper, and witli her customary sweet smile, and 
light step, the happy woman bore off the box. 

When she returned. Miss Crum expressed herself 
delighted that the ugly old trunks were to be taken 
away. They harrowed up her feelings, she said, 
and made her irritable and nervous; and when 
they had been unlocked and seen into a little, as 
Mrs. GkK)dell expressed it, she voluntarily assisted 
in removing them into the spare room — a task dif- 
ficult of accomplishment, but finished, at last, by 
dint of hitching them, with interludes for the re- 
covery of breath, fi:om step to step up the stairs. 

" Do you know who is coming?" asked the nurse, 
carelessly. 

" Really, child, I did not inquire, but think it's 
the doctor. He often takes tea with us of a Wed- 
nesday night." 

" With us /" thought Miss Crum, but she wisely 
forebore to speak it, and saying she would prefer 
that it were anybody else, skipped into her own 
room, with the alacrity of sixteen, and began the 
most active preparations. 

Meantime Margaret m^de the rounds of the 
house, by way of getting all in perfect order before 
the gentlemen should come in. 

Sometime previous to the appointed hour Miss 
Crum was duly arrayed. Her stiff curls were 
drawn out to their greatest length, and as smooth 
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they ever were. The blue ribbons of the cap 
were exchanged for white ones, and the black silk 
dress for one of pea-green. The lace points of the 
petticoat were jnst the least bit visible, and as she 
surveyed herself in the glas& an expression of sa* 
tisfection lighted her fece that really made her 
look quite pretty — " nice as a new pin," as Margaret 
said when, having completed her own toUet, she 
came up to hook the pea-green frock. 

"Thank you, Mrs. Goodell," Miss Crum said 
when the task was ended, and forthwith began 
chattering like a magpie. 

She was even more satisfied than before, on see- 
ing the housekeeper's plain* appearance, for Mrs. 
Gkx)dell had simply tied on a clean gingham apron, 
and made some Uttle effort, useless all, to comb her 
thin and faded tresses across the great bald spot 
on the top of her head. 

" I will just give the baby a few drops of pare- 
goric," said the nurse, bending over the cradle 
and praising the beautiful black hair of the child, 
which she had not noticed before — "for I might 
want to stay below a little after tea, one gets so 
/ lonely in one's own room always." 

" Why, Miss Crum, you will not give the baby 
laudanum!" and the housekeeper took the vial 
from her hands, as she held the teaspoon ready for 
the slow and careful dropping. " Dear child, that 
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will never do. I will come up and take care of the 
little darling." And she fondled it and called it 
a thousand pretty names, hugging it close, and 
kissing it over and over, as though she had res- 
cued it firom some terrible peril, which, in truth, 
she had. 

" Children that are well and healthy, like this 
precious 'ittle mousey," here she squeezed the in- 
nocent more tightly than ever, " will sleep enough, 
Miss Crum. Oh yes, him sleep enough, don't him?" 
here followed another kiss, after which she related 
many instances of death or idiocy produced by 
giving bad medicines to stich in&nts. 

Miss Crum acknowledged the wisdom of her cau- 
tion, though she would probably have been highly 
indignant at such an invasion of her peculiar pro- 
vince, but for anticipations of a display of her attrac- 
tions to some purpose at the tea-table. As Marga- 
ret laid the child in the cradle, rocking it to and 
fro the while with motherly fondness, she said she 
had dreamed of cats the night before, and to dream 
of any of the feline tribe was one of the worst signs 
that could be — ^indicating danger to some of the 
household, and the shedding of many tears. 

Miss Crum smiled, little thinking that she would 
verify both these bad omens. How could she? for 
ere the smile faded the door-bell rang, and leamng 
over the banister she saw a gentleman, who in- 
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quired for Mr. Wurth and was shown into the 
parlor. 

"How are you, Frederick?" and "Ah, Joseph, 
glad to see you," were the fiuniliar and cordial 
salutations of the fiiends. 

That Mr. Wurth did not say, " Devilish glad to 
see you, Jo," and that Arnold took the hand of his 
fiiend, instead of slapping him on the shoulder 
and calling him Fred, was attributable to the recent 
melancholy event in the family, but this was all 
the change discernible in the method or manner of 
either. 

The sorrow, the change, apparently were regard- 
ed but as a vacuum around which to talk. And 
Joseph Arnold, as he conversed with his rich, in- 
dolent fiiend, and glided into his more habitual 
feeling and action, could hardly have been recog- 
nized as the person who conversed so gravely and 
religiously with the clergyman. In allusion to his 
visit, he spoke lightly, and as if he had been 
prompted by curiosity rather than any deeper feel- 
ing, calling Mr. Warburton that white neckdothed 
fellow who visited the consumptive lady, but add- 
ing, "There are more things in the heaven and 
earth of that man's mind than are dreamed of in 
the philosophy of most of us." 

At the door of the tea-room Miss Crum appeared, 
all smiles, at the precise juncture most appropriate. 
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and vanished again like the creature of a dream. 
A servant was sent for her, but she had a nervous 
headache, and begged to be excused. 

" Why, Miss Crum 1" exclaimed the housekeeper, 
as she presently entered the nursery. 

For some mysterious cause, the pea-green silk 
had been hastily thrown aside, and arrayed in a 
long loose gown, and with her face muffed with a 
towel, Miss Crum sat, swaying fix)m side to side, as 
if repressing by such action some extraordinary 
emotion. 

Noting the preparations for a storm of tears, the 
housekeeper wisely and silently withdrew. 
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And so, wMle Miss Cnun indulged her sudden 
mood, jostling the cradle now and then with one 
foot — ^and the two friends conversed, if not gaily, 
at least cheerfully,' as they partook of a luxurious 
dinner — ^Wurth acquiescing generally in the sug- 
gestions of Arnold, partly that he was too indolent 
to think for himself, and partly from a good na- 
tured disposition to please — ^the young clergyman 
was preparing to dine with the governor of the 
state, at whose table he expected to meet several 
other distinguished persons. There was yet a little 
time before that set in his invitation, and he drew 
his easy chair near the fire, and rested his elbow 
on the table of carved rose- wood, on which blank 
papel", unfinished manuscripts, engravings, pam- 
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pUetg, and two or three large and richly bound 
volumes of theology — ^fix)ni their appearance, "a 
little heavy, if no less divine" — ^were strewn in 
disorder. It might have been observed that the 
two rings sparkled, as of old, on the left hand, on 
which, just now, his head reposed, and here and 
there a silver thread might have been seen among 
his dark thick hair, though he could not yet have 
passed the age of twenty-five. 

His toilet had been carefully made, the white 
neckcloth arranged with tasteful precision, and the 
black coat was without so much as a fleck of lint; 
and his kid gloves and rose-scented cambric hand- 
kerchief were on the table. For days past he had 
been doing penance, but his gray eyes still glittered 
from within the black lashes around them, though 
the lids had a bluish tint, and drooped more than 
was their wont. 

His haughty expression of self-reliance was chang- 
ed and faded, as it were, to one of dissatisfied, ques- 
tioning, and helpless endurance. 

He was half-resolved, even yet, to send an apol- 
ogy and remain at home, for well he knew the 
weakness of his heart, and feared the customary 
influences of such scenes would have their usual 
eflfect of leading his aflfections to " the world." 

Prom an antique writing-case, of costly and elab- 
orate workmanship, he drew a miniature portrait, 
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turned the &ce to the light, looked at it intentlj, 
rather than fondly, kissed it caliidj, and replaced it. 

" My life henceforth," he said, " must conform to 
the rules I have laid down, and to the law God has 
given. The path is open before me, wherein duty, 
religion, every thing, urge me forward ; and how- 
ever rough and obscure, however much the stones 
bruise my feet and the thorns tear my flesh, I will 
not linger nor turn aside." 

Before a picture of the death of St Stephen, he 
knelt and besought strength and grace fix>m our 
Father in Heaven. But it was not prayers-only 
sentences built up with artistic skill, inlaid with 
poetic thoughts and pleasant fancies — beautiful, 
indeed, but cold, and empty of the^eloquence of 
feeling. When he arose there was no peace in his 
heart, no shining in his fiice, as of one fresh from 
the presence of Divinity. 

He had been goaded by conscience into the ex- 
ercise of a formula. He had performed a task, and, - 
when there came no answer, he went forth to dis- 
sipate the trouble of his soul in the atmosphere of 
a refined and brilliant society. 

Away over the city the sunset glorified the yel- 
low woods, and illumined, with purple and crimson, 
the bordering clouds that edged the blue, filling 
the chamber with rosy shadows, where the ancient 
nurse rocked the cradle of the little child — ^a lovely 
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eCnbodiment of innocence, the eyes fast shut, and 
the soft dimpled hands laid together. How often, 
in after years, those hands were locked in the 
agony of a broken heart — ^the horror of a tortured 
soul 1 Bosy shadows of sunset 1 could you not kiss 
that quiet sleep to endless repose? 

The house in which Mr. Warburton was become 
a guest, with its marble porticos, lofty ceilings and 
rich furniture, I need not describe ; nor its aristo* 
cratic surroundings, nor the gay party assembled in 
its drawing-room — ^men and women, well bom, of 
high education, and affluent leisure; nor yet the 
viands and wines, nor the services of Sevres porce- 
lain — every piece a gem of art — ^nor those of gold, 
and silver, e^uisitely wrought 

The conversation was for the most part trivial 
and lively, but not without flashes of genius, and 
that intellectual tone which marks the most casual 
discourse of clever and refined men, no matter of 
what subjects. I need not, as I said, describe all 
this, though it served to widen the distance which 
separated the strong-minded man of the world — ^wbo 
sought and found in it a temporary forgetfulness of 
the past — ^from the young and artless country girl 
whose life and endless destiny, perchance, he car- 
ried carelessly the while in his brain. 

On their iron path, cut deep through mountains 
of rock, or stretching over vast and nearly level 
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fields, or amid villages, or sweeping tinder dark 
and heavy arches, that obscured not only the sun- 
shine but the daylight, thundered on the cars, fast 
and &ster, toward the tumultuous and ever-absorb- 
ing city. 

What strange diversities of interest, hope and 
fear, pleasure and pain, gayety and despair, were 
in its myriad habitations, or its streets. There sat 
the care-worn mother, watching in tearless agony 
the departure of the soul of her only child, and a 
little way beyond a maiden singing from her heart 
the gayest songs; there want was gnawing with 
sharp fangs the vitals of his victims, and in the 
next chamber a red faced epicure was heavy with 
a surfeit of luxuries; there lusty youth, ill-man- 
nered in some quest engrossing all his thought, 
jostled decrepit age, sans everything but a tenacity 
of existence; in each second some frame was stirred 
with every emotion, every vicissitude, every ex- 
perience, that belongs to human life. 

In the motley crowd which occupied one of the 
cars sat a young girl, in a gray dress, and close- 
fitting bonnet. She seemed quite alone, neither 
noticing nor noticed of any one. One hand, smaU, 
brown with the sun, and hardened by toil, rested 
on the willow basket at her side, and now and then 
she wiped her eyes with a white silk handkerchief 
bordered with pink flowers. 
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Her fiw5e was turned nearly all the while to the 
window, and a veil so completely hid it that, 
whether she were plain or beautiful might not be 
guessed further than by the general outline, which 
indicated extreme youth and slight and graceful 
proportions. 

The villages grew thicker, forming almost a con- 
tinuous street; and with every pause of the train 
the girl looked eagerly about, till the conductor 
announced the place of the momentary detention, 
when she again turned to the window, and seemed 
lost in thought 

Slower moved the train, and slower; and houses, 
which were low and only seen at intervals, a little 
while ago, began to stand compact, and display a 
higher and nobler aspect. More and more persons 
appeared in the street, till gradually it was filled 
with an undistinguishable crowd; show-windows, 
illuminated with gas, were seen on either hand; 
great hotels, about which many men were standing, 
appeared ; and hither and thither ran ragged boys, 
bearing great bundles under their arms, and crying 
the names of the papers of the evening. 
. The shadows grew darker and deeper; away 
down the long avenues shone the lamps ; the mo- 
tion ceased ; " New York I" cried the conductor ; 
and the rush and confusion of passengers, porters, 
and coachmen followed. 
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"Have a carriage, Miss? have a carriage?'* 
"This way— right to the Washington;" " Straight 
to the United States;" "Shall I take yonr basket? 
— any baggage?" were the salutations which con- 
founded and annoyed the inexperienced traveler, 
as, putting her veil a little aside, she timidly de* 
Bcended the steps, and threaded her unknown way 
amid the throng. 

Outside the densest mass she paused, and an 
expression of terror came over her fiuse, such as a 
child might feel when lost in the thick woods. A 
moment's hesitation, and she went forward, but as 
one who knew not whither her steps were tending. 
An old woman, wrapped in a black woolen shawl, 
sat at her apple-stand, nibbling a piece of cake, 
which she clutched, rather than held, in her wither- 
ed fingers. * 

" Can you tell me, madam," said the girl, paus- 
ing before her, " where Mr. Warburton lives ?" 

" Who did you say, honey ?" mumbled the hag- 
like creature. 

The name was repeated more distinctly and 
loudly. 

"No — ^well — ^I don't know as I do. I know a 
Mr. Warner, who sells oranges and cakes in the 
BoweQr ; he just passed here a bit ago, and gave 
me this for my supper," she said, showing the rem- 
nant of cake. " But I reckon maybe it is not him 

5 
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you are in search o^ so you had best go forward — 
you keep people firom my stall," 

" No, that is not the person, and for obstructing 
your customers I am very sorry." Then, slipping 
a sixpence into the hand of the woman, the girl 
passed on. It was some time before she found 
courage to repeat the question. No one seemed to 
notice her, and how could she obtain their atten- 
tion? At length, however, she did so, though 
scarcely knowing to whom of the many persons 
about her she addressed herself. The nearest man 
shook his h^ad, but made no other reply. She 
looked after him with beseeching earnestness, and 
then, wiping tears from her cheek, walked fester 
than before. 

Seeing a narrower and less populous street, 
which crossed that in which she was talking, she 
turned aside, but with no very intelligible or de- 
finite aim. It was growing dark, and she began to 
experience a more dreadful sense of desolation. 

Talk of loneliaess, on the wild hills where no 
voice speaks but the wind's, where the long grass 
and the pleasant flowers tangle our footsteps, and 
the woodbird is startled at our approach ! There 
is no loneliness — ^the soul mates itself with the stars 
or winds, and wanders at will through the universe, 
and no crushing sense of humility, of nothingness, 
weighs it down. The feeling comes to us most 
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oppressiyelj in cities, as we pass among thousands, 
unnoticed and unknown. With onr sorrowful isola- 
tion, fk sense of unwortbiness hiunbles us ; we have 
no claims on any one, and jet feel wronged and 
insulted, as it were, that we are thus aside firom the 
aims and interests of all about us. No one, I think, 
can find himself alone in a great city, for the first 
time, and not experience such a sense of loneness 
as he has never before known, though he may have 
trodden the sands of the desert, sat in the solemn 
shadows of the pyramids, or been lost in the wind- 
ings of wildernesses. 

Before a small house, with a square yard in front 
in which grew some shrubs and green grass, a hearse 
was standing, and two men wefe bearing to it a 
large coffin covered with black doth. The win- 
dow-blinds of the house were close shut, and as the 
men disappeared through a side door, a little boy, 
with yellow hair, and one leg drawn up with disease, 
hobbled out, with the help of crutches, and turning 
about, peered earnestly within, probably attracted 
toward and yet repelled away jQrom the dead. 

A strange feeling came into the heart of the girl, 
as she stopped and looked; a new and bewildering 
sensation, but most unlike that fearful and painful 
one which had oppressed her when the neighbors 
whom she knew bore the red and naked coffin 
within the village graveyard at home. 
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A servant girl came hurriedly out, with a broom 
in one hand, and in the other a towel, which she 
put aside, and then shook the boy roughly, address- 
ing some words to him in a harsh tone. 

She then brought a chair, and though he was 
quite large, lifted him into it, and placing a hand- 
kerchief in his hands, left him sitting on the porch 
by the open door, where, as was evidently ex- 
pected, he began to cry. 

" His fether or mother is dead, perhaps," the girl 
thought, and, with a heart aching for him, she . 
went on. 

At the street comer was an old brown pump, 
beside which stood a tall and awkward youth 
pumping water on his bare feet To him her 
hitherto fruitless inquiry was addressed. 

Taking from his trowsers pocket (his coat hung 
over the top of the pump) a yellow silk handker- 
chief, he wiped the perspiration from his face, for 
he had been hard at work, and surveying the girl, 
answered respectftdly, that he knew no person of 
the name, but added in a moment, " It can't be the 
Eev. Mr. Warburton, can it ?" and on receiving an 
affirmative reply he looked at the inquirer more 
curiously than before, saying, "K you will but 
step in this market-house of. mine for a minute, I 
will show you where Mystery lives." 

"You do not understand," said the girl, hesi- 
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tating, '' it is Nathan Warbnrton whom I wish to 
find." 

"Precisely — ^I understand, but you don't under- 
stand me ; my physiognomy is not very pretty, but 
never mind, come in;" and he led the way into a 
small grocery, where eggs, butter, vegetables, and 
candies, were sold, and before which was the welL 

Many books and papers were strewn about the 
chairs and counter, and a dozen pots of flowers, 
some of them in perfect bloom and exhaling aa 
exquisite perfume, ornamented a rude table. 

Placing the best chair near the door, he said, 
" So soon as I can arrange my underpinnings, I 
shall be ready," upon which he began drawing on 
his boots, and this done, "I have only to put on the 
roo^" he said, taking up a feshionable hat, and then, 
having admired the flowers a moment, he led the 
way back into the street. The hearse was gone 
from before the cottage, and halfway up the square, 
the pale boy, leaning on his crutches, gazed aft«r it. 
" One of my tenants died here to-day," said the 
young man, looking in the direction of the house, 
'' and that is his little grandson, Dandelion." 

"An odd name," said the girl. 

" I call him so for his yellow hair ; I give every 
one a name indicative either of some trait of char- 
acter, or of some personal beauty or blemish." 

" And Mr. Warburton you call Mystery — ^why is 
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that ? But do you see 7 you did not dose the door 
of your grocery." 

'^No one will harm me; these steel hammers 
take care of my possessions;" and he presented a 
pair of large and ill-shapen hands, as he continued, 
" 1 call that preacher Mystery, because, though he 
is eloquent, and perhaps good, there is something 
dark in his nature — so thinks Moon-changer." 
And the green grocer drew himself up to his fiill 
height 



CHAPTER IX. 



Bow VM 4otli biMd a hiriiit in a n 



Go to Am flat, tlim dnggaid, iMn to Ut«, 
Aad Ij htft waiy waja rafona thin* owa. 



About a year after the events recorded in the 
last chapter, night fell upon two travelers in the 
vicinity of the " Queen City of the West." Both 
were seated outside the coach; both wore shaggy 
overcoats which seemed to have been made of the 
hide of some animal, and heavy boots suited to the 
rough and difficult ways through which, from their 
conversation, they appeared to have passed. 

The horses were jaded, and plashed with mud, 
and a mist curled from their nostrils as they drag- 
ged the heavy vehicle along the ascent, terminating 
in a small village still some miles ahead, where 
relays were to be obtained. A yellow border of 
woods edged one side of the way, and along the 
other ran a creek, between high, steep banks, por- 
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tions of which were broken and hanging down- 
wards, but kept together by roots and the grass 
with which they were covered, and thickly growing 
shrubs, that leaned to the water's edge. Here and 
there large masses had slid away, and borne with 
them trees, the tangled roots of which and the 
upturned earth about them made rude hillocks on 
shore, while the main portion of the trunk and 
half the broken boughs were sunken in the stream, 
sluggish and shallow now, but of much depth and 
turbulence in places, as the feUen timber indicated. 
A few intervals of clearing had been opened in the 
woodland, and cabins had been erected, the doors 
of many of which stood open, for the season was 
mild ; and within them, lighted as they were by 
logs on the hearth and by candles, whatever work 
was going forward might be seen by every passer 
along the road. On such exposures of primitive 
and pioneer life one of our travelers commented 
largely for the amusement of himself and his friends. 

In one dwelling sat the wife, midway between 
the door — ^from near which three or four urchins 
looked curiously at the stage-coach — and the fire, 
before which the good man lay stretched on the 
bare floor, and holding and playfully shaking the 
baby, almost above his head. . 

" Is that your mother?" asked one of the outside 
travelers of a slim-faced and red-haired boy, who, 
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bolder than the rest, sat astride tlie bars, endeavor- 
ing to count the passengers ; '' if it is, go in, for 
heaven's sake, and tell her to let that suffering 
child come out and see us." 

" Yes, my little man, go and tell her, go,'' echoed 
the person at the side of the last speaker; " but I 
did not see," he continued, '^ what she was doing — 
pinching the child's ears?" 

'^ No : she was combing its hair, and holding it 
between her knees, as in a vice, while it screamed 
lustily — ^I suppose to see the coach." 

Our border mothers were not very particular 
about appearances, and if they combed their chil» 
dren's hair at all it was as likely to be at night as 
in the morning. There were some better dwellings, 
but not many, nor were the surroundings of these 
such as taste and refinement would dictate. Instead 
of a smooth gr^ plat in front, which would have 
cost little tin;e or trouble, the ground was most 
likely to be covered with pig-sties, log stables for 
the horses, and rail pens for the calves. Indeed, 
one of the last achievements of civilization is that 
cultivation of trees and flowers, that tasteftd ele- 
gance of arrangement, and neatness, which people 
who are poor, in town or country, persist in re- 
garding as luxuries of the rich, though gentle 
natures always may have these' blessings, without 
money, and almost without care, or any toil, if they 
6* 
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wilL The road we describe was neither macada- 
mized nor planked, and recent rains had so softened 
it that the motion of the coach made little soxmd, 
not enough to drown even the wild low mnsic of 
the whippoorwills that to-night made all the woods 
vocal- 
Just as the foil moon pushed its red disk above 
the tree-tops, the eminence along which the horses 
had climbed so slowly was gained ; the woods grad- 
ually thinned away into cultivated land; substantial 
houses were seen, with some, indeed, that might be 
termed elegant ; the road, which had been narrow 
and uneven, widened to a smooth level, with strong 
fences oh either side, instead of being open to the 
wood and water, as but a little distance back; the 
creek wound itself off among the hills and mead- 
ows ; and wheat-fields, waving with their beautiftil 
wealth, added at the same time to the picturesque- 
ness and the appearances of thrift along the high- 
way. 

A mile in advance shone the village lights. The 
neighborhood had evidently within it a large de- 
gree of refinement, with means for the indulgence 
of elegant tastes. The horses trotted briskly to the 
whistle and whip of the driver, the sleepy pas- 
sengers awoke, and there was a general hum of 
voices. 

" Stop at the cross-roads," said one of the two 
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outside passengers, who had sat for some time si- 
lently and with folded arms. 

" Is this the termination of our journey?" asked 
his companion, preparing to descend, as they reined 
up. " This is not your home, surely?" 

"Yes, all the home I shall ever have;" and 
motioning the questioner to keep his seat, and 
directing the coachman where to set him down, 
he left his friend, and all the company, in silent 
speculation as to the significance of his proceeding. 

The person thus unceremoniously deserted, turn- 
ed backward and, leaning over the mail-bag, gaze<f 
earnestly on the moonlighted scene. 

Two of the corners were open stubble fields : in 
one some cattle had made their beds ; in the other 
nothing was visible save the guidepost, near the 
road, with its two strips of white board and black 
lettering, reaching toward the four points of the 
compass. In a third division grew clumps of wal- 
nut and maple trees, and near them stood a ruinous 
cabin, the roof sunken, the windows broken out, the 
door remaining open, and with a great heap of clay 
and stones where had been the chimney. And the 
last of the four looked dreariest of all, for there 
stood the ancient meeting-house, of rough stones, 
with its steep, mossy roof, double doors, and little 
prison-like windows. A few forest trees — oak, and 
elm, and walnut — stood about it, one or two so 
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near that their limbs creaked agaiiLit the wall with 
every gust; and others were against the fences, and 
about the yard, which was ridged with the graves 
of those who in other years had gone there to sing 
psalms. 

One monument, and only one, lifted itself proud- 
ly among the low head-stones half hidden in the 
long white grass. Sunken places among the mounds 
there were, holding their gloom away fix)m the cold 
moonlight, with rough imlettered pieces of granite 
at the head and the feet ; and around them curious 
school boys walked carefully when they came to 
read the names and dates, and simple legends, 
spelled by the homely muse, which were to the 
sleepers instead of fame, or more ambitious epi- 
taphs, or elegies. 

Very desolate and neglected the -place seemed to 
be. Thistle-stocks and mullen-rods, dry and seedy, 
now grew between the graves ; red briers crept 
along the walks; and brush-wood, and chance frag- 
ments of boards, and decayed posts, and rough 
strips of bark, had been used in mending the 
broken picket-fence; and over all streamed the 
moonlight, which, in itself, is melancholy. 

While the old meeting-hou^ was yet in full 
view, and the young man was still gazing back, the 
coachman checked his horses, saying," This is where 
I was directed to leave you," and, with his luggage, 
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he was put down, outside the front gate of a com- 
fortable looking &,rm-house. 

Having seen bis effects inside, he hesitated, not 
knowing how to proceed; and after a moment he 
seated himself on a block, to which was attached a 
chain, with its other end made taet to the gate and 
with a large weight in the middle, to draw the gate 
together as often as it should be opened. 

While thus awaiting the approach of his friend, 
he surveyed the scene about him, more by way of 
amusing himself, than from any idle curiosity ; for 
it mattered little to him whether he lived in a cot- 
tage or a castle, so that he found shelter and sobie- 
ty, and a soft bed and well furnished table — ^which 
indeed he suspected were most likely to greet him 
in habitations somewhat more ambitious than the 
one by which he lingered. 

A narrow path, strewn with pebbles and border^ 
ed with flowers, led from the gate to the house — 
a wooden building, two stories in height, and con- 
taining on the first floor, in front, two square rooms 
and an entrance hall. Sheltering the door was a 
small portico, having a very steep roof, supported 
by columns not much larger than a man's wrist, or 
rather by posts, and only two of these, one half of 
it resting against the house. 

Curtains of green paper hung at the windows, 
but they must have been of little use, as each one 
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was rolled two tlurds of the way from the sill of 
the window to which it should have served as a 
bhnd. In one of the upper chambers a light was 
burning, near which sat a woman, upright, and 
engaged apparently neither with books nor work, 
for her arms were folded together across her bo- 
som. Her dress had the plain appearance which 
distinguishes that of a country girl, and her hair 
was combed straight back from her forehead, 

A snug bam stood in the rear of the house, 
where horses were heard stamping, and about which 
cattle were seen standing or lying. 

Near where the kitchen was supposed to be, for 
it was" out of sight, an old fashioned well-sweep 
was seen, the proper balance of which there ap- 
peared to have been some difficulty in adjusting, as 
a portion of it had been hewn away — too great 
a portion, it seemed, fix)m blocks of timber arti- 
ficially attached, in various places, and a kettle of 
stones hung on the extreme lower end. The well- 
curb was all wrecked and gone, or nearly all, enough 
remaining only to tell where the well was, and on 
the grape-vine which served to lower it, swung the 
bucket, shriveled in the sun, and with the hoops 
almost &llen off. 

The young man would gladly have entered the 
house, but for a belligerent guard, in the shape of a 
great yellow dog, whose low and warning growls 
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kept bim still. Now knd then lie glanced at the 
lighted chamber, and smiled to see the upright 
woman, motionless as a corpse. 

"Ah, Fred, here you are," said the deserter, 
pulling at the gate, which the stone weight made 
difficult to open. " I had forgotten all about you. 
How long have you been waiting?" 

" Not more than two hours ; but come, let 's get 
in ; I have looked at the exterior as long a3 I care 
to." 

"Just wait till we settle that question. Two 
hours, you say, you have waited? No, Mr. Fred- 
erick, you know it is not more than one." 

" You are right, Jo — just about one," answered 
Mr. Wurth, endeavoring to drag the trunk, while 
his fiiend, not inclined to assist him, but standing 
still, repeated, " No, it has not been an hour." 

" Not quite an hour," echoed the yielding gentle- 
man. 

" I know that by the moon," said the first af- 
firmative. 

" Yes, I know it — ^by the moon, too," s^d the 
second affirmative ; and then, taking up the trunk, 
the two walked toward the house. 

They passed the front door, where all was dark 
and still, and also a side door of the rear building, 
which was but one story high, and contained a 
dining-room and kitchen. A light streamed firom 
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the window of the last, revealing a group of which 
the chief personage .seemed an exceedingly large 
and &t woman, who sat on the floor near the fire, 
picking leisurely at a fleece of wool which she held 
in her lap, and looking very good natured. 

" My sister, Mrs. Yancey, Mr. Wurth," said Jo- 
seph Arnold, opening the door without having 
rapped, and before making any salutation on his 
own account. 

" Why, Josey, is — is that you?" said the woman, 
rising from her recumbent posture as fast as her 
corpulency would permit ; and, throwing her arms 
about him, she kissed him over and over, laughing 
all the while, and quite hiding a little active man, 
who, close behind her, waited his turn to give the 
strangers a welcome. 

David, and John, and Maria, and two or three 
more, were then called up to shake hands with uncle 
Josey, and told to say " Yes sir, I thank you," when 
he asked them if they were well ; after which they 
were required to shake hands with the other gen* 
tlemaUj and to say " Yes sir, I {hank you," again ; 
a performance which they seemed to dread, and 
which was soon accomplished, fortunately, as the 
active little man was kept in the background mean- 
while. 

" Nancy, Nancy," he exclaimed, at last, pushing 
himself in front of Mrs. Yancey, and taking or 
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rather seizing the hjmd of Arnold, he continued 
nhakiwg it at internals for fiye minutes, at first with 
great energy, which giew less with each renewal <^ 
the exercise. 

The stranger then nnderwent a giTnil^tr infliction, 
but somewhat more brie^ and less yiolenl There 
was aheartinessin the tone of the littie man, which 
made you both like him and fed at home with him 
in a moment. 

" I^anny," called the &t woman to a pale and shy 
girl, of fomteen, who was rocking tfie cradle and 
looking in the fire, " go up stairs and tell Eunice 
that her brother has come." And, seating herself, 
this time on a chair, she said she was never so 
glad in all her bom days, and ordered Johnny to 
cany her wool away, for she was going to enjoy 
herseU 

" Where shall I put it, mother ?** said the boy, 
taking it in his arms. 

" Into the garret, or tmder the shed, or to any 
place that comes handy," the good woman answer- 
ed, in a soft and loving tone. 

"I will take care of it," interposed the active 
little Hian, who, with a market-basket on his arm, 
was exchanging whispers with the girl Nanny, in 
a comer of the room. These members of the fii- 
mily quickly disappeared, the sun-bnmt face of the 
one shining with the sudden excitement, and the 
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colorless features of the other radiant for the mo- 
ment with an expression of weighty purposes, which 
were soon to be realized for the satisfaction of all 
the party 
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CHAPTER X. 

"LRaUiiMnkMnrtlut, and IcMp it fa mind atwaji, tkat • dngla bhtowwI, itavlMt Duty, 
■tMdily piaetie«d*d*7 alUr day, doM mors to ■appoft,aiid mqr do mora to — Hgjitm tho mmI of tho 
Door, than • eoono of moral phikoophy taafht by ft tonpio wUoh a Hal oo mp oundod of Baeon, 
SpoBMT, Shafapoara, Hoomt, DooMothoiMo and Boko, to ray aothfaf of BoenlM and Plato nd 
Ariototlo, ahoold inspin."— GniatomK mmmM CAMTMrn. 
' " Aad oono har fraatie doomod, and aoaao kor daooMd a frii.'*—CjjmM w InouueM, 

"Hio doBon Tndftlaneo tltnati ovortluwir.'*— Xbo». 

" Brotheit Joseph, I hope you are quite well," 
said a tall, dark young woman, coming forward with 
slow dignity, and presenting her hand, with a calm, 
placid smile, asking, as she did so, whether he had 
gained anything in mental stature since she last 
had the happiness of seeing him. 

By something in the arrangement of her hair, and 
a peculiar perpendicularity, Mr. Wurth recognized 
her at once as the person he had seen while sitting 
on the block at the gate. Her manner and words 
manifested neither surprise nor joy, nor did she 
seem to feel- any interest in the history of her 
brother, aside from what she termed that of his 
mental growth. 
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" Nancy, child," she said, but without looking at 
the girl, who had resumed her place by the cradle, 
" don't rock the baby : it will unsettle his mind, 
and destroy all his stability of character." 

" Where did you learn that philosophy, Eunice?" 
asked Joseph, biting the smile off his lip. 

" Nature," she said, " is my only guide — ^my only 
book. I have put aside all reading for the last 
year, so imbued is everything with &lse notions ; 
and I may safely say I have grown more, mentally, 
in that time than during any of the previous five 
years of my life. Self-reliance, self-education, are 
what we need. But our highest interest, Joseph, is 
not understood, and the physical man, and the 
physical woman, too, (here she looked hard at the 
fat Mrs. Yancey), are fed to the neglect and starva- 
tion of the soul; for the mind and the soul are, 
sympathetically, one." 

" Are they ?" asked Joseph, quietly smiling. 

" We must endure the burden of existence, while 
we are here," continued the sister; "but this is a 
troublesome and wicked world, at best, and we 
should all be thankful that we are so soon to be 
taken away." 

"Eeally, you have had a mental advancement!" 
and the brother smiled, as before. 

Disdaining the sarcasm, if she noticed it, the 
woman continued her discourse, observing that she 
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had formed a scheme, mentallj, of which she had 
not hitherto spoken, inasmuch as her higher aims 
met no correspondence ; but that she was assured 
of its feasibility, so soon as her mental attainment 
would justify attempting it Her soul's ehergies, all 
her mental powers, were concentred on the subject 
of the Indians. The rude, unsophisticated children 
of nature, she felt, would be as wax in her hands ; 
but with civilized men, warped and dwarfed as their 
souls yrere, by Mae education, she wished to have 
nothing to do. In her brother she reposed some 
trust, and she hoped he would eschew the vanities 
of the world, and imitate her example, living 
thenceforward, for the mind. She concluded with 
an intimation that her self-communing had been 
interrupted by his coming, and that she must re- 
sume it for an hour, after which she would engage 
in sewing for the greater part of the night, as she 
was busily engaged in making xmbleached cotton 
cloth into shirts for the Indians. 

" I wonder how she got her cotton cloth," said 
Mr. Joseph Arnold, when she was gone. " I never 
knew her to earn money, and no one would be 
simple enough to give her any." 

"Why, Josey, I can tell you," answered Mrs. 
Yancey, who had been edifying the stranger with 
the history of her courtship and marriage : " it was 
a piece William got for me to make up for the 
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children; but Euny wanted it so bad for the Ingens, 
' that I let her take it; and I am half sony," she 
added, " for we have lost one of our best horses, 
and our taxes were heavy this year, and it seems 
hard to get another piece." And Mrs. Yancey 
rocked to and &o, laughing the while with an 
expression of grim and unsatisfying humor. 

" You were foolish, Nancy," said Joseph ; " and 
the horse — ^it's a pity you should have lost him." 

"He died suddenly," continued Mrs. Yancey, 
" and William thought it was from being overheat- 
ed. Two little boys about the size of Johnny were 
here from town, along in August, and one dread- 
ful warm day they made so much noise with their 
playing, I told them to go out and catch Tom, and 
ride, for their amusement ; and all three mounted 
him at once, and made him .run across the meadow, 
and up and down a steep hill, in the sun, till 
they found he was giving out. That night he 
would not eat, and in the morning the poor creatur 
was dead." 

The children fell asleep about the floor, for Mrs, 
Yancey liked to see children have their comfort, 
and never made a point of sending them to bed, or 
calling them up, before they were ready. Two or 
three cats were perched upon the table, and two or 
three more stretched at length on the hearth, en- 
joying the warmth of the fire. 
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' One leg was off the table, and half the chaiis 
were broken; the stove was cracked, and the door 
hanging bj one hinge; the floor was dusty, and 
spotted with grease, and everything had a neg- 
lected and slovenly air. 

" Mother, th^re is a nice fire in the other room. 
Wont you go in there, and the gentleman, and 
uncle Josey?" asked little Nancy, appearing at the 
door. 

This room was no less shabby than the other — 
the carpet &ded and soiled, the paper torn finom 
the walls, the looking-glass broken, and every 
thing else in conditions to match. There were no 
cats on the table, but instead, some pretty plants, 
one of which grew in a brown earthen pot — the 
rest in broken tea-pots, sugar-bowls, and the like. 

" Whew I" said Joseph, half whistling, as he saw 
the plants, " how do you chance to have these? I 'd 
suppose you would think them too much trouble. 
How many varieties of cacti have you here ?" 

"Mrs. Yancey, who did not understand what 
was meant, said they belonged to Nancy ; he must 
ask her. "She had a great many," she added, 
laughing, " but she went to see her cousin Reuben, 
last winter, and I forgot to bring them in, and 
they all froze." 

" Nanny," called Joseph, " where did you get 
all those cacti?" 
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"1 bought them in town," answered the girl, 
appearing at the kitchen door, her sleeves turned 
back from the wiist, and as if she were very busy. 

Mr. Arnold doubtless expected her to manifest 
some astonishment at his plural termination of the 
name; and, though she did not, he repeated it, as 
if in admiration, saying, " Beautiful cacti !"• 

There were some peculiar forms of expression, 
for which he had an especial fondness. He liked 
to hear himself making use of them. 

" Did you have any cholera, Josey, about where 
you were last summer?" ^eked Mrs. Yancey, in the 
same good-natured tone in which she said every- 
thing. 

" Not a bit," was the reply. " I hoped it would 
come after the shooting season ; we wanted some- 
thing to enliven us." 

" What a curious disposition you have," said the 
simple-minded woman; "most young men would 
not want the cholera to come near them." 

"Yes, I often wished the cholera would come 
along," repeated the brother; " our caboose was dull 
enough when we had killed all the game within 
fifty nules of us. Just think what a caboose among 
red men would be, and in so vast a wilderness." 

Mr. Joseph Arnold invariably said " red men," 
instead of Indians. 

" What did you say was dull, Josey ?" 
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" I don't know," said Joseph. " What were we 
talking about?" 

" Why, about Indians and the cholera." 

" Oh I" as if suddenly recollecting, " I was saying 
how dull our caboose was among red men, after we 
had killed all the game." 

" What country were you in, Josey ?' 

" Just over here in Oregon," he replied, as though 
the distance were as nothing to him. 

"That is a good long way offi I expect you 
have seen a hundred Indians there in a day, some- 
times," and so she rambled, in her easy way, from 
one thiag to another. She had no great hopes .or 
fears, disappointments or sorrows, to serve as the 
subjects* for her conversation. 

She had indeed been a little slow in getting her 
wool picked, and William had the sheep sheared 
early too, but she had visited some, and received 
a good many visitors. One might as well live 
while they did live, she thought. Nanny was at 
school part of the time, and Euny thought more 
of her mind than her body, and so the summer was 
gone before she knew it. But after all, the long 
winter evenings would be a nice time to pick wool, 
and if the boys hadn't their new trowsers they 
couldn't wear them out. And she concluded with 
the comfortable reflection that WUliam always got 
thiQgs in some way. 
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And, to verify her assurance, Mr. William Yancey 
came in while she spoke — ^his market-basket filled 
with various packages, such as grocers provide 
and housewives need. He looked worn down with 
excessive and protracted toil, but spoke in a cheer- 
ful tone, and seemed neither discouraged nor dis- 
satisfied. 

In spite of her want of management, Nancy was 
to him the best woman in the world ; and now, as 
she offered him the rocking-chair, he declined with 
all the kindly gallantry which had characterized 
him as her lover. 

" That is the way he always humors me, Josey," 
said Mrs. Yancey. " The other day I wanted to 
make some soap; it should have been made in 
April, to be sure, but in April I didn't feel like 
boiling soap, and William wanted to get my leech- 
ing-tub and kettle and all my fixings in the back 
yard, out of sight, because they didn't look pretty ; 
but I told him I must have them in front, so, as I 
boiled my soap, I could see what was going on; 
but it 's a pity I had it there, for the wind blew 
the blaze against a young tree and withered it to 
death ; it was a tree that William thought a great 
deal o^ too." 

Cheerfully, almost gaily, talked the diminutive 
and amiable personage whom his wife called Wil- . 
liam, joining, as often as he could, in the conversa- 
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tion. There was a beaatifal Eden just before him. 
like the mariner of whom the poet sings : 

" In the night he spied a light 
Shoot o'er the waves before him;" 

and though he came never the nigher, he did not 
abandon that blest &ith in time and energy which 
is all that redeems us from despair. BeautiM gift 
of OUT divine Father, how many souls are stayed up 
from anguish by its strength I 

Presently after the coming home of the basket^ 
Nanny appeared and arranged the tea-things, blush- 
ing all the while with a sweet and captivating 
timidity. She was fair and slight, with large me- 
lancholy eyes, a low musical voice, and a smile 
irresistibly winning. Duty in her hands became a 
pleasure, and young as she was, all the household 
care and a great part of its toil devolved on her. 
It was so natural and easy for Nanny to do this 
and that, her mother said, she herself seemed only 
in the way when she tried to assist ; and Eunice 
had wisiely concluded, in her higher mental de- 
velopment, that some persons had no mind at all, 
and labor was their only legitimate province. 

Snow-white bread and golden butter, tarts, and 
cream, and many other delicacies, and substantial 
viands — ^all things on the table, indeed, were spread 
with tasteftd care, and as the delicious fragrance of 
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the supper filled the room, Nanny skipped away to 
call her aunt Eunice. 

When that lady came she brought her sewing, 
at which she continued to stitch all the while, only 
now and then sipping tea, or pausing to remark on 
the absurdity of eating at night, and its injurious 
effect on the mind. 

This world and all its interests — ^railroads and 
telegraphs, bread and pie making, poems and histo- 
ries, loves and marriages, no matter what was said 
of all or any of them, "Whatarethey to me? or 
how will such conversation avail the growth of my 
intellectual organization?" was her only reply. 

"Faith without works, is dead," said Joseph 
abruptly, as he balanced a slice of white bread on 
his fore finger. 

" We all know that," said Mrs. Yancey. 

" Yes, but what does he mean by it?" said Eu- 
nice, betraying a momentary feeling in the specu- 
lations of a worldling. 

" Who made the warm fire? who prepared this 
nice supper?" asked Joseph, and repeated again 
" Faith without works is dead." 

Mrs. Yancey laughed, Eunice frowned, and Nan- 
ny smiled gratefully, assured of a sympathy and 
friendliness between herself and her imcle Joseph. 



CHAPTER XL 
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Such was the hoine to wliich, after a year's 
roving life among the Indians of the far west, Ar- 
nold brought his Mend for a summer's sojourn. 
True, he liked not either of the sisters much, but it 
was a place to which he could come freely when 
it pleased him, and where he could remain as long 
as he chose. He could throw himself on the divan 
or the carpet, and, to the astonishment of Mrs. 
Yancey, talk of the smart things he had said to the 
fools he had met here and there, and of the thou- 
sand things he could do if he only had a chance ; 
and the simple hearted woman thought it was a 
great pity that those who were willjng to do so 
much for themselves and the world should have 
so little opportunity, and that wealth and fame, 
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and a thousand cliaritable projects, must be fore- 
gone when, but for this or that little condition, they 
might be realized. 

To have such an auditor was pleasant to Joseph 
Arnold. Not every one to whom he told his high 
aims and ambitions, with sighing for the untoward 
accidents that crippled his faculties, was so cre- 
dulous. 

And this was not all a hypocritical pretense. 
Though he had bo faith in his power to begin a 
great work now — ^this very hour, to-day, or next 
week — ^he certainly had large confidence in his ca- 
pacity for doing something sometime, when one or 
two successftd fools should get out of his way, and 
circumstances should give him but the slightest aid. 
In other respects too Mrs. Yancey's house, though 
BO ill kept, and with every thing at loose ends, was 
a good place for him : he coxdd luxuriate in the 
pantry, skim the cream from the milk basins, 
purloin cold chicken, ham, and sauces, at pleasure ; 
and in such boyish habits, amid his great plans, he 
very frequently indulged, making sad inroads in 
Nanny's calculations for supper ; and it was a ter- 
rible annoyance to Eunice also, who thought him 
worse than the "red men," and "crushing his mind 
as with a nightmare." 

But, in the most unfortunate instances, Mrs. Yan- 
cey laughed as if a pleasant thing had happened, 
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saying Nanny would have to provide something 
else, and if there were nothing, why William must 
go and buy what would do when he came home 
from work at night It appeared, so the good wo- 
man said, that some persons who never performed 
any manual labor required more food than those 
who worked right hard. " It depends on the or- 
ganization or something," said Mrs. Yancey. 

In this last return Joseph Arnold found a fresh 
acquisition to his happiness in his young niece. 
Gentle and loving and dutiful, considerate for 
others, forgetful of sel^ no hardship was too weary- 
ing, and no sacrifice too great, by which she could 
do good to any one. In the garden, by the flower- 
beds, feeding the chickens, telling stories for the 
children, in the kitchen, or in the field with her 
father, she was busy, and cheerful and contented. 
Her indolent and improvident mother relied upon 
her judgment and skill, and so did the conceited 
Eunice, mourning the while her deficiency of 
mind. 

To this little girl Arnold often talked — flaying 
aside his many affectations, an4 seeming, for the 
time, the eccentric but not essentially weak or wrong- 
hearted person he really was : proud yet humble, 
self-sufficient yet helpless, careless of obtaining yet 
stingy of possession, slovenly in dress and rustic in 
manners yet despising the one and fostering the 
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other bj unmanly and clownish behavior, and 
quick to recognize the high and noble yet in many 
respects still groveling and low. 

To the sisteis he presented his most formidable 
aspect — ^sometimes, startling their prejudices by cold 
and hard and antagonistic conclusions. He was 
fond also of surprising them by the easy familiarity 
with which he mentioned men and places they 
knew little about, and by pronouncing with fluency 
names of minerals, beasts and birds, with which 
they were not acquainted, as though he supposed 
himself speaking household words—all the while 
feeling in his own heart that he was appearing very 
far above them, and wonderfully well, withal. He 
made occasions to tell of the diJfferent amphibia of 
the tropics, as if he had passed years in the investi- 
gations of that particular subject — as if their hearts 
with one ventricle, and cold red blood, had been 
under his dissecfing knife, and their precise powers 
of respiration had been ascertained by his successful 
experiments. The simple terms reptile and serpent 
he carefully avoided — testudo, draco, lacerta, rana, 
amphisbaena, and csecilia, sounded so much wiser 
than frog, lizard, tortoise, &c. And while Mrs. 
Yancey leisurely and laughingly picked wool — the 
rain felling in her uncovered soap kettle beside the 
door meantime, and spoiling her soap — wondering 
at her brother's knowledge, and feeling what a pity 
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it was that chances were so against him; trhile 
Eunice deploring his habitual negligence of the 
mind, sat upright, communed with herseli^ or made 
shirts for the Indians ; while Nanny prepared the 
dinner and milked the cows, and tended the baby ; 
and William, active and energetic, planned and 
worked — Joseph Arnold indulged his appetite, in 
the pantry, his passion for hunting, wherever there 
were dogs and rabbits, and his ambition, in con- 
tradicting one sister or surprising the other. Surely 
no place could have been better suited for him, espe- 
cially with his friend Wurth at hand, to supply his 
httle necessities and acquiesce in all his plans and 
assertions ; a stron^old and comfortable place of 
rest it was, and at present he troubled himself little 
that circumstances prevented the accomplishment 
of his great designs for the good of himself or the 
world. 

One day as he came in from the fields, in all the 
pride of his sporting regalia, and — throwing in the 
lap of Nanny a string pf birds, with outstretched 
wings and blood-speckled breasts — stretched him- 
self lazily on the lounge, a quiet but knowing smile 
curled his lips, and evidently, from the manner of 
his combing with his fingers his fuU beard — a trick 
of his especial good humor — he felicitated himself 
upon something of more than usual interest and 

significance. 

6* 
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"Ask uncle Josej if that is all the game he 
killed?" said Mrs. Yancey, speaking to the baby, 
while she bent over it and gave it a sort of tickling 
shake. 

" Tell mother," he replied, addressing the same 
fiMStitious medium, " that uncle Josey brought down 
several small yertebrated quadrupeds, the which he 
didn't choose to bag." 

" Is that what pleases you so much?" asked Eu- 
nice with a disdainful toss of her wise head. 

"No," said Joseph, smiling as with a deeper 
enjoyment, and surveying his sister as though in 
some way she appeared ludicrous, while he bit the 
purplish leaves of a wild plant he held in his hand 
to keep back kughter, " no, that is not all, by any 
manner of means, my delectable sister." 

Eunice folded her arms and walked straight out 
of the room, letting her Indian shirt drag over the 
face of her brother, who called after her to know if 
she were gone for self-communion, and added with 
a peculiar expressiveness of tone that he &ncied 
that duty had been accomplished for the day. 

" What are you eating, uncle Josey?" asked Mrs. 
Yancey, oblivious to the little passage between the 
brother and sister. 

" Some sort of bane ; I like the taste of it ;" and 
the young man took another leaf in his mouth, as 
if the eating of poison were a small thing to him, 
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contimiing, as he did so, "yes, Nanny, this is a 
deadly bane." 

"I have heard say," said Mrs.. Yancey, that 
whatever the king-snake touches turns to poison — 
do you believe it, Josey ?" 

" It seems very reasonable." 

" I think likely our old horse, Tommy, got hold 
of some such thing, poor creature," said the amiable 
woman, and as she pitifully contemplated the case, 
Joseph arose and silently left the house, thinking, 
to himself, " What a silly woman my sister is I" 
and feeling, for the moment, that he could not 
breathe the same air with her. 

But this does not explain his peculiar smile, nor 
why Eunice felt it to be an oflFense. Since the ar- 
rival of her brother, the views of the philosophical 
and progressive young lady seemed to have under- 
gone some modification. She did not directly ad- 
mit this in conversation, but her ostentatious dis- 
plays of self-communion became less frequent ; she 
talked less of the consecration of her life to the 
Indians ; the idea was not yet abandoned, indeed, 
for she wrought daily at the shirts, though no 
longer close shut in her chamber, but in the family 
group. And once she even hinted, in conversation 
with Mr. Wurth, that it was barely possible, after 
all, that the heart was worthy of some little regard, 
as well as those purely intellectual feculties, to the 
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cultivation of wtich she had deemed it proper to 
devote so large a portion of her valuable time. 

At length, perhaps without any accurately de- 
fined motive, she arranged the hair she had long 
combed away from her temples, for the sake of 
clearer perceptions, a little more after the usual 
mode, rolling a small puflF on either cheek, and 
attaching it to the larger division with a side-comb. 

It was the shrewd observance of this, and a 
fancied detection of the motive, which caused the 
oflTensive smile and good-humored accompaniment 

" Stranger things have happened," said Arnold, 
abruptly, as he returned from his solitary musing, 
and seated himself by his elder sister, who sat on 
the door-step, playing with the baby and two or 
three cats. 

" Stranger things than what, Josey ?" 

" I don't know what I was thinking about," said 
the brother. 

" Likely enough it was old Tommy and the king- 
snake," said the sister, as she laughingly hugged 
the baby in one arm, and a cat in the other. 

"Oh, Nancy I" said the ever active husband, 
who had just come in, and was taking a long whip 
from the wall, " didn't you see that the pigs were 
in the garden?" 

" No, William, I didn't," replied the wife. " I 
have been busy scolding a little bit at the children; 
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for, don't you think ; they got to playing with the 
table, turning it Up-side-down, and pretending it 
was a stage-coach, and some of them horses, and 
some passengers ; and they hauled it about a little 
too roughly, I suppose, for they broke oflF two more 
of the legs, and I don't see how we are to eat with 
a table with one leg." 

When the pigs were turned out of the garden, 
the tired husband harnessed his horses to the 
wagon and carried away the broken table to be 
mended, and on his return his wife informed him 
that while Nanny was milking, the tea-kettle boil- 
ed dry, and the spout melted off : but they could 
make tea in the dinner-pot 

And where was Miss Eunice? Communing with 
herself cultivating her mind, or reflecting on some 
special consecration of her life, and what good was 
likely to accrue to the world from her noble efforts 
and example. She would have been ashamed to 
confess that she was really thinking of none of 
these things; but it must be admitted that her pre- 
tense to this effect was but a disguise for a more 
absorbing occupation of her thoughts. 

She was in her chamber, as she was accustomed 
to be at this hour, but not sitting in " statue-like 
repose," upright, and with arms across her bosom. 
No, she was standing before a small glass, the face 
of which had previously been turned to the wall. 
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airanging and rearranging her hair ; and, when she 
succeeded in pleasing herself, it might have been 
noticed that the two little pnflfe were considerably 
enlarged, and worn lower on the &ce; that a white 
cape, with ruffles, was substituted for the plain 
kerchief previously worn ; and that a plain gold 
ring — ^put aside in the period of her philosophic 
musing respecting the dignity of her sex and the 
objects of an ambition to which she should devote 
herself, as a worldly gewgaw — had assumed its old 
place on the first finger of her left hand. 

When her toilet was completed she atill hesitated, 
apparently in dread of descending. Once or twice 
she advanced to the stairs, and again retreated; 
then descended a step or two, and, retiring, sat by 
the window till — ^the tea having been boiled in the 
dinner-pot — ^Nancy came up to call her. 

" Nanny, how do I look ?" she asked, in a tone 
unusually sweet, for she seldom addressed the child 
at all : she could not endure contiguity with one so 
"totally deficient of intellectual cultivation." 

" Oh ! aunt Euny," she answered, in happy sur- 
prise, " I never saw you look half so pretty." And, 
to her utter astonishment, the cold, uncompromi- 
sing aunt, stooped and softly kissed her. 
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Fass linki ttnofe ecntiMti. 

They liT«d togiether m mart peopi* do, 
Snibring e«di oUwn foiMM by 
And not exactly Mther one «r two. 



!■ it not better to die willingly, 

Than liog«r till the ghw be all OBtnmt 

81 



The fall, that sad season, when the reaping is all 
done, and the husbandman sits by the fire, while 
the long, dreary rains beat down the last flowers, 
and the housewife gathers, from long shut drawers 
and presses, the last year's clothes of the children, 
brushing off cobwebs, and patching and mending 
— that lonesome season came, and went The re- 
volutions in costume which take place in the coim- 
try with the changes of the seasons, are much more 
distinctly marked than in cities ; because there, as 
the Scotch have it, the "auld clathes" are made to 
look "amaist as well as new," until the winter stores 
of woolens come from the fectory, and the approach 
of the holidays justifies the donning of new suits. 
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How awkwardly and almost ftinnily they look — 
boys and girls— as they appear in those shears- 
and-iiBedle-renewed garments, too narrow and too 
short : boys in coats that have fallen behind the 
fashion, with new patches at elbows, and shrinking 
from the wrist as though afraicj of it, while buttons 
and buttonholes will not acknowledge the slightest 
affinity; and vests draw themselves up in disdain 
from trowsers, that, in turn, leave the ankle un- 
protected, and looking slim and shivering, like the 
leg of a pullet below the feathers. Half ashamed 
they feel when first required to go into the village^ 
for tea and sugar, in spite of the dear kind mother's 
assurance that they look very well, and her promise 
that they shall soon have new suits, though they 
must make the old ones serve as long as they can. 
The last admonition is not always heeded, and the 
rents widen faster and the patches give way sooner 
than seems necessary. And the girls look odd 
enough, too, with the bright streaks around their 
skirts, where the last year's &cks were; some of 
the dresses — for they are woolen — shrunken till 
they are thick and stiff enough to stand alone, and 
yet too long and large for the younger sisters, to 
whom they are appropriated in succession. To be 
sure, they can pretend such gowns are the new 
fashion when they play with longnecked pumpkins 
in the barn, where the veriest old hen serves for a 
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waiting-maid, and tlie tall young calf, stepping 
feebly and awkwardly, becomes, in " tbe rapture of 
a vision," my lady's pet antelope. 

This season of falling leaves and changing gar- 
ments was long past, and the great log-fires had 
blazed in the deep chimneys, and gone' down, for 
winter, too, was over. THe drifting snows, that 
made such chilly beds for the young lambs, had 
melted in the thawing rains of spring, and the 
blustering winds, that angrily shook the great black 
forests as easily as they would have shaken the 
little beds of reeds, had subsided to laughing mur- 
murs. The long evenings, bright with hearth- 
light, and merry with the sports of children, had 
shortened into brief twilights, beautiful with red 
clouds, and soft with balmy airs. 

And spring now was ripening- into summer. 
The windows were open, the knitting-work laid 
aside for the distaff; the colt was put in harness ; 
and the fragrant ejgrth turned up before the plow ; 
while from the open barn-door flew a golden 
shower of chaff, where the threshing flail was^ 
heard beating and beating all the day long. The 
birds had mended their old nests, and silently and 
patiently awaited for the young life and the new 
song. The gardens were planted, and tender beets, 
and thick-leaved cucumbers, gave thrifty promise ; 
and the orchard grounds were sown thick with 
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blossoms, which the enlarging fruit had pushed 
aside* 

AeB Joseph Arnold and his friend still lingered 
and loitered with the Yanceys; but Joseph had 
grown more melancholy, and was more often than 
ever before seen alone. He had concluded that 
there was less chanc6 for a man of sense to get 
along in this world than he had once with a fond 
self-flattery believed. 

Frederick Wurth, on the contrary, had become 
even more easy and good natured; but though stiU 
generally replying " I think not," if Joseph said so, 
there was one point he would not yield: "single 
blessedness " was not the compassing of all human 
felicity, and, strange to say, in this opinion he had 
a strong ally in Miss Eunice, and she was actually 
about to renounce her immature vows, and conse- 
crate anew her life on the altar of matrimony. 

The little puflfe, which had at first been worn 
with tremulous misgiving, were, in process of time, 
lengthened into curls; and afterward these were 
divided, and subdivided, till a profusion of graceftil 
ringlets had more than once been shaken in the 
fiioe of some tender appeal with a coquettish " nay." 

Miss Eunice was now, indeed, assured beyond a 
possibility of doubt that she was come into the ftdl 
light. Beyond the sphere of her vision, there was 
nothing to be discovered. The mind and heart 
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were all ihat were worth living for in this poor 
world* This was the third or fourth tin^ she 
had been equally confident of the oorrectneiSs and 
comprehensiveness of her opinions and ambitions; 
and, though the new plan was always in direct 
opposition to the old, she affirmed with each change, 
and heartily believed, that any further alteration 
or modification was quite outside of reason, or any 
possibility. 

Mr. Wurth was by several years the junior of the 
elect lady, who, in her decided habits of thought, 
and uncultivated manners, was altogether different 
from him, while in every pefsonal attraction he 
seemed to have as much superiority as in acquaint- 
ance with the world. 

There are some men, and Mr. Frederick Wurth 
was one of them, who seem to marry on the 
principle by which they would procure a new coat 
or hat The acquisition is indispensable, and who 
ever chances to be in the way at the propitious 
season is taken, for better or for worse. 

Mr. Frederick Wurth was never hard to please. 
He shaped his thought in all things, and when it* 
required but little exertion, the habits of his life, to 
a concurrence with the wishes of those about him. 
His first wife had been all grace and gentleness, 
but wooed less for these qualities than because 
accident had thrown him into her society; and 
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now — ^lus feculty of adaptation as he called it, but 
reallj his want of such energy as is necessary for 
the preservation of any individuality, having made 
him familiar and at ease among the Yanceys — ^he 
would have seen in the best trained and most ac- 
complished belle of the gay world to which he was 
bom, no attractions higher than those of which the 
spinster Eunice boasteS. If the whim to marry 
had seized him while wandering with Joseph Ar- 
nold beyond the Eocky Mountains, some tawny 
daughter of the forest would perhaps as readily 
have been chosen for his bride. 

Mrs. Yancey grSw more laughter-loving every- 
day, and more confident in hope that some good 
luck would happen to her and William ; she had 
often heard of people having money sent them, or 
something, just when they were in the greatest 
need. And so, in the blind credulity that takes no 
thought of ways and means, she prepared for the 
wedding, making larger expenditures than the hard 
and scanty .earnings of her husband would justify. 
Once the liftle man ventured to hint the propriety 

• of 'some economy, when she requested him to buy 

•half a dozen cans of oysters, and as many turkeys, 

.-and loaves of wedding-cake, with jars of preserves, 

and other confections, adding that she must also 

.^have five or six women to help her for a fortnight. 

- <", I. thought," said the little man, "you made fifty 
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pounds of sugar into preserves last Ml ;" and he 
looked puzzled, and spoke deprecatingly. 

The home-made preserves had fomentei^ and 
heen fed to the pigs. 

But it was not every day they had a wedding, 
and they must do a httle like other folks. " May- 
be you will find some money, William, when you 
are on the wajr to town ;" and she concluded by 
relating that once, when she wanted to go to a big 
muster, she couldn't get a new dress, and just when 
she had given up, Unde Benjamin happened to 
send her a new red calico pattern for one firom 
down the river. 

So the trustful woman carried the point, and the 
obedient husband arrayed himself in his Sunday 
trowsers and hat, (he wore no coat in the summer), 
with one of the imbleached cotton shirts originally 
designed for the Indians, and set out to procure the 
aforementioned cakes, sweet-meats and other things 
needful at a wedding; having first, with the as- 
sistance of Mr. Frederick Wurth, who democrati- 
cally volunteered his assistance, added a firesh sup- 
ply of tar to the axles. • 

Mrs. Yancey purchased for herself, to be worn 
on the happy occasion, a new silk dress, and a lace 
cap, tastefully ornamented with flowers ; and, for 
the sake of her husband's gentility she spread in 
the yard one of the lot of cotton shirts, to bleach,. 
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which, owing to the r€kx>nsecratioii, had &llen to 
him. The preparations went forward vigorously. 
One ffr two women of the neighborhood spared 
their oldest girls to assist, and occasioDally she 
herself superintended, waddling, from kitchen to 
cellar, with upturned sleeves, and an apron made 
of a small table-clotL 

The beating of eggs, and mixing, and rolling, 
and cutting, and baking, must be left to the reader's 
&nc7, and also the nice washing of nice things, and 
starching, and drying, and, last of all, the table- 
setting and toilet-making — connected with which 
last duty poor Mr. Yancey suffered a disappoint- 
ment. 

The shirt which the kind-hearted wife intended 
to have bleached and ** done up," had been quite 
forgotten, and when it should have been ready, in 
shining whiteness, it was still spread, bleaching, in 
the yard, the grass grown round it so that it waa 
half concealed from observation. For a moment, 
it must be confessed, the good man, who was not 
entirely destitute of suitable pride for grand oc- 
.casions, felt half vexed ; but when his wife said it 
reminded her of their own happy wedding, he put 
his arm up about her neck and kissed her — saying 
one of the unbleached shirts would do just as welL 

And little Nanny, where was she while the fire 
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blazed, and the blustery snows drifted against the 
door, and when the garden was planted, and the 
spring bloomed and ripened into summer ? Slight 
and delicate always, she had been growing more 
and more fragile, all this while— -quietly attending to 
household duties as long as she could* Then they 
began to give her the rocking-chair, and to tell her 
if she would not work so hard she would be better. 
Her father came home earlier of nights to milk the 
spotted cow, that liked no one to milk her so well 
as Nanny — ^who said eyery day she was better, and 
would soon be able to dp as much as she used. 
While the winter lasted she was sure she should be 
well in the spring, and when spring came, and, 
instead of sitting in the rocking-chair, she lay all 
day in bed, she said, if it were not for thai ugly 
cough, she would soon be well, 

One day her father brought some roots and 
herbs, and made a sort of bitter tea, which Nanny 
did not like, though she drank it every day, still 
saying it made her stronger, till she could not lift 
her head from the pillow to take it any more. The 
village doctor was next called, and for weeks the 
poor child patiently and almost cheerfully took his 
medicines, that seemed more frightful than the 
disease; and still, though she said not any longer 
she was better, she continued to smile sweetly, and 
did not complain. And so, as the Mnt summer 
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came along the meadows and orchards, the dark 
shadow imprinted itself in the fidr groundwork of 
her life. 

The &ther ceased to speak of her getting well, 
yet he forebore to mention the grave, or the bright 
infinity beyond — ^as if being silent would push the 
reality aside. But still the mother talked hope- 
fiilly, saying in a cheerful tone, as she brought the 
drink or the medicine, " When you get well, Nan- 
ny." And the new summer dress and bonnet were 
bought, as though she were in health, and as if 
such shows would make her so. 

In the old Cushioned parlor the lights burned 
brightly ; the little group of rustic friends were in 
holiday attire; but Nanny was not there. In a 
dimly lighted chamber she too was arrayed, in the 
new dress, which, by her own choice, was of pure 
white. 

Joseph Arnold had been her faithftd and con- 
stant watcher, and to-night he kept his place, look- 
ing very melancholy, but neither speaking nor 
moving. How distinctly sounded the ticking of 
the clock in the adjoining room. 

Suddenly a cloud passed over the moon, and the 
soft light, that had fellen over the sick girl's pillow, 
was gone. 

" I am cold, very cold," she said, fidntly. 

The young man arose, and laid his hand on her 
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Ir nina— What lady Iotm a lainy day! 

LoHOfBxoir. 
Om «>tlier dranant for hnmaa paternity 
Bwalling the tida that flows on to etenity. 

Hood. 
The poor wren, 
The moat duninntiTe of bade, wUl flght, 
For yoong cnea in her nest, agwnat the owL 



Love, nor marriage, nor death, nor funeral, nor 
anjrtliing else, may stay the wings of time; and the 
season of bitterest sorrow, and the time of gladdest 
rejoicing, are soon away in the by-gone. The days 
blush open, and fade dimly down, and the weeks 
come and go, and, smiling or weeping, we go out 
to our harvesting of roses, or of thorns. We give 
our children in marriage, and bury our dead, and 
all the while our hairs are whitening, and the fur- 
rows are deepening on our brows, till, at morning 
or midnight, we meet the last enemy, and, after a 
little feeble controversy, are heard of no more. 

For a year the grass had grown over the grave 
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of Nanny, and tlie mother's tears fell less often on 
the bright green mound than they did on the fresh 
heaped earth* 

By the imlettered headstone Joseph Arnold had 
planted a willow, drooping ever, and weeping with 
the dews and the rains ; and here he might be seen 
more often than any who knew her, and, however 
solemn his musings were, he did not speak them, 
but smiled when his sister asked where he had 
been, and replied, with his old affectation, that he 
had been to the graveyard to get up his spirits. 

" Say to Tmcle Josey he tells a great story," Mrs. 
Yancey would reply, speaking to the baby; for 
whomever she addressed in a negative way, she 
was most apt to ask the baby to assume the re^ 
sponsibility. 

Yet by whatever prompted, the first and the last 
visits of the young man, on going from or returning 
to the house of his brother-in-law, were to the 
graveyard in' which reposed his young niece. 

As for Mr. Yancey, he had grown thinner in the 
last year, but he worked on, cheerful and energetic 
and hopeful as ever. The Indian shirts were not 
yet worn out, but the Sunday coat was more 
threadbare, and the hat had a few more indenta- 
tions than were visible when Eunice was married. 

When the children broke the teapot of the new 
set of china, Mrs. Yancey made coffee for a month, 
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till William could take her to town and supply the 
deficiency ; and when Joseph told her to get a du- 
plicate, she told the baby to tell him she wouldn't 
do any such thing, for she meant to get another 
just like the old one, if she coulA To assist about 
the house a small negro girl had been obtained, 
but she could ill supply the place of Nanny. The 
you^g Oriselda had possessed something of her 
father's nature, and they twain, within doors and 
without, kept aU in order; but now there was no 
head of the family, it seemed, and all things were 
awry, except the happy tempers of Nancy Yancey 
and her little husband. The world went wrong, 
but they never seemed to know it, or were quite 
sure it would go right to-morrow ; and age was in 
the distance, not so far but that his shadow fell 
upon their faces, yet they saw only youth, and 
fortunate accidents, and never-ending pleasures, of 
such sorts as to one or the other would give most 
delight. Dear Mrs. Yancey would occupy the 
great armed rocking-chair in years that bounded 
her ideas of the farthest future, and the husband 
would hold the plow for ever in his undecajdng 
fields, which sometime, he was sure, would yield 
a harvest greater than should be needed for the 
season's necessities. 

And what changes have a year wrought with 
Miss Eunice, or, as we must hereafter say, Mrs. 
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Wurth? Wlen she appears in the feshionable 
assembly does she wear the same narrow black silk 
dress, and big Leghorn bonnet — resembling, as 
much as anything, an old-&shioned chum set on 
the top of a round table — ^by which she was always 
recognized in the little stone meeting-house? The 
world, the world I its hold is very strong upon us 
all, theorize as we may, and the rich matron re- 
tained as little of the country maiden as might be. 
There were traces of identity, indeed, but this was 
no fault of hers; powder and patches, laces and 
lawns, did away with them as far as was possible 
by art. The heavy mantle and costly bonnet were 
worn with little grace ; a fine style ill became Her ; 
and under her novel supervision the quiet elegance 
which pervaded the house of the first Mrs. Wurth 
was broken up, and a showy and glaring discord 
substituted. 

Some very choice pictures — historical and land- 
scape pieces — ^were taken down and consigned to 
the " spare-room," with the wardrobe of the depart- 
ed and forgotten, and two portraits hung in their 
places — ^herself and husband, of course — she in a 
dress of crimson, fondling a lap-dog. 

" My gracious! dear sakesl" exclaimed the nurse, 
dancing and curtesying about before it, (she never 
walked, or stood still, but ran or skipped when 
she attempted the one, and her nearest approach to 
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the other was a graceful vibration from foot to 
foot). " Dear sakes I Goodell, I shall go blini" 

" Why, Miss Crum I But I hear your baby call- 
ing from the nursery." 

"I can tell you, Goodell, that is not our Mrs. 
Wurth," said Miss Crum, looking over her shoul- 
der, toward the flashy canvas, as she left the parlors 
with her old associate in the fiunily service. 

The even good nature and real kindness of the 
housekeeper had in process of time won upon the 
tart disposition of the nurse, who had made a com- 
promise of dignity, and in place of saying "Mrs. 
Gtxxiell," or "Margaret," said now with easy famil- 
iarity and condescension, Goodell. And so, as their 
occupations kept them much apart, they proceeded 
nicely till the reign of the second Mrs. Wurth 
began; and this new sway, at the period to which 
I wish to bring my reader, had been exercised for 
a year. 

One of those long soaking rains that fall and fall 
when the earth is already perfectly drenched and 
saturated, and when a thousand eyes are looking 
impatiently for the sun, had been steadily coming 
down for days, and the clouds looked heavier and 
darker still than the first day they rose above the 
city. Omnibuses, crowded db^sn to the steps, men 
with closely buttoned coats, and faces hic^n 
beneath umbrellas, hurrying up and down, ajid 
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women, in their worst bonnets and dresses, holding 
aside their skirts and stepping carefully, and now 
and then a dosely-shut coach, were all that conld 
be seen. 

Nor were the sounds such as enliven : the pat- 
tering of the rain against the windows, the low, 
dull thunder, which was scarcely known to be such, 
and the quick ringing dt the bell by some impa- 
tient person at the door, or haply the rattling of the 
wheels as some carriage was driven with unusual 
speed, were all that claimed attention or broke the ^ 
oppressing silence which reigned in the .dreary 
houses. 

A little lurid light glimmered about the sunset, 
and the rain ceased long enough to iuduce some 
hope, but with nightfall it came on again, in that 
dull, steady way, which gives no indication of 
an ending. 

It was almost summer, but a fire burned in the 
grate (for moisture was gathered in drops on the 
walls), where, at the feet of her nurse, a chiiiTwas 
playing, now with a ball and now with a*lx)ot, 
which she affected to read. She was beautiful, and 
looking very happy, for her heart held no sad 
memory, even though Miss Crum had often shown 
how and where she held her to see the funeral train 
of her mother, long ago. That excellent person 
stUl occupied her old position, in spite of frequent ; 
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disagreeznents, which would ere now have ended 
in open quarrel and separation, but for circum- 
stances that were understood by the parties most 
interested. 

She tripped lightly firom place to place, dusting 
and brushing, and arranging, and rearranging, 
though all things were in the most perfect order. 
The rain seemed not to have affected her spirits, 
and she even began to sing " Lely loly ly, lyly loly 
le," to a tune of her own improvisation, as she 
examined the drawers of the bureau — ^unfolding 
and folding various articles, and making many 
separate parcels. 

"Oh, mercy I" she suddenly exclaimed, in the 
midst of her song, and violently shut the drawer 
and seized the hand of little Catharine who, im- 
observed, had stolen near, attracted by the song or 
by curiosity. 

" What has the child done?" asked Mrs. Wurth, 
who never used more words than were necessary, 
and never said Catharine, but always " Child." 

"Oh I don't you think," replied the nurse, as 
though a fearftd calamity had been threatened, 
" she had like to have seen " — ^here she hesitated a 
moment, and added, " what I was doing 1" 

"How absurd, Araminta! the child — ^not three 
years oldl" And Mrs. Wurth renewed her occu- 
pation of looking into the fire. 
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The nurse heeded not the scornful manner of the 
lady, nor her contemptuous words, but, taking up 
the little girl, began singing " Catharine, Catharine, 
Catharine," over and over, as if with a view of 
soothing her to sleep. 

" Who gave her that name ?" asked the step- 
dame, who well knew it was borne by her mother, 
and was kept from making use of it by a jesious 
and unholy feeliug. 

" What name?" said the nurse, still repeating it 
in her song. 

"The name she bears — what else should I 
mean?" 

" Who named her Catharine?" — ^here Miss Crum 
kissed her charge — "it was her mother's name, 
you know. She was the sweetest and most beauti- 
ful woman in the world. And so young ! she was 
not twenty-one when she died. She was so re- 
' fined, and elegant! and all folks that knew her 
said she was perfectly lovely." 

The nurse embraced every opportunity of laud- 
ing the late Mrs. Wurth — ^her grace and wit, her 
gentleness, and personal charms — ^whenever with 
Mrs. Eunice, as she said to Goodell, "merely to 
irritate her." It was her delight to caress the child 
in the presence of the reigning mistress, and to 
point out, with ingenious phrases, fitted to ann©y 
that once philosophical specimen of hpr sex, all 
7* 
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those resemblances in the one that were snggestive 
of contrasts in the other, or that could induce most 
mortification in her heart, or keenest regret in the 
heart of her husband. There are many women 
who are suspected of very little cleverness until 
they have fit occasions for displays of malice, 
when they evince a genius as brilliant and fearful 
as it is unexpected. Our Araminta, though she 
had "never been able to see in any man such 
qualities as she could endure in a husband," could 
yet see a great way into those mill-stones called 
hearts, and she was rarely so happy as when bring- 
ing fire fi'om their flinty centers. 

" Mrs. Wurth," it was her wont to say, as though 
there were no other Mrs. Wurth, "had such ex- 
quisite taste in dress, and everything else I I hope 
little Catharine will be just like her." 

AH this was excessively annoying to the step- 
mother, and jealousy of the dead Catharine grew 
into dislike of her child, amounting, if not to 
hatred, to a hateful repugnance ; and something of 
the feeling was extended to the nurse, whom she 
called "Araminta," or "nurse," with all the em- 
phasis which, for the same purpose, she used in 
addressing the housekeeper, to intimate her su- 
perior position, by^er name of " Mrs. Goodell." 

Persons who have to serve, have often a peculiar 
sensitiveness respecting the social elevation of their 
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employers, and are especially jealous of any vulgar 
pretension. The dignified and elegant Miss Ara- 
minta Crum, who " might in her day have married 
almost any body in the city," was severely tried in 
being compelled by her "affection for the dear 
little Catharine" to an obedience to the caprices 
and whims of " such an upstart as Mrs. Eunice," 
and to-night she could not resist the temptation of 
strengthening her felse impression in reference to 
the child's name, by these allusions to the mother. 
Who would be so likely as the father to call the 
child Catharine? The reasonable inference, how- 
ever, was not the fact, as, soon after the death of 
his wife, Frederick Wurth left home for a year's 
adventure and pleasure, having scarcely seen his 
daughter, and perhaps never having thought of 
such a matter as the selection of her name. 

The good Mrs. Goodell, whose love for her late 
mistress was sincere, had named the baby, and also 
careftilly preserved the black silk dress and silver 
spoons up to this period. 

" Take that child to bed," said the step-mother, 
^ after enduring the nurse's song half an hour. 

" I don't want to go," the victim answered, her 
eyes wide open; and Miss Crum continued her 
song for a moment, as though she had not heard 
the direction; then, slowly rising, she presented 
Catharine for a kiss, to her " mama," who, ashamed 
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to refuse, touched her lips to the child's forehead, 
without speaking to her, or looking at her. 

And the nurse, telling her she must be a little 
lady, and sleep with Goodell to-night, embraced 
her as if that parting were the most painful incident 
in all her history. 

In the morning the house seemed in strange con- 
fusion. The servants were in high glee, and the 
breakfast evinced such liberality, in variety and 
abundance, as justified suspicions that all things in 
the establishment were to be on a new scale of 
munificence, while the general satisfaction, which 
none seemed able to conceal, was not less suggest- 
ive of some happy fortune. Miss Crum presided 
with a pleased smile, while Mr. Frederick Wurth 
really laughed out, saying, "The muffins are so 
very ftmny this morning." 

" Why don't mama come?" asked the child, and 
Miss Crum informed her little girls must not ask 
questions. 

After a while, however, she was told, to her 
great discontent and bewilderment, that she had a 
little sister up stairs, whom some good old lady 
had brought from far away to be her companion 
and the sharer of her playing. 

When Mrs. Wurth appeared at breakfast again, 
poor Miss Crum was informed that her services 
were no longer required; and that estimable woman 
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said she was as glad to go as any one could be to 
have her : she was only grieved to leave the darling 
Catharine in the hands of such a low creature; at 
which scarcely civil speech Mrs. Goodell held up 
both hands and exclaimed " Why, Miss Orum I" 
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JoAMVA Baiui. 

The advertisement for a faitMiil and efficient 
nurse, to take charge of a child three years old, 
was speedily answered. It mattered little, indeed, 
to Mrs. Wurth, whether a nnrse were faithful and 
efficient or not — so much did she dislike Catharine, 
and so entirely was she engrossed with the little 
stranger, as Mrs. Goodell called the baby — so that 
the first applicant was almost sure of securing the 
place. 

It was the morning of the day after Miss Orum's 
departure when Mrs. Wurth was informed that a 
young woman had called to ofifer her services. 

"Tell her to come up," she said. "Waiting 
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women are so insolent! but the poor creatnres have 
not mind to comprehend the duties of their sta- 
tions." 

" This is the person I spoke of," said Margaret, 
as Mrs. Goodell was again called, and turning to- 
ward the candidate for her mistress's approval, 
who lingered by the door, she added, "This is 
Mrs. Wurth," and then withdrew. 

The lady surveyed her for a moment, in silence, 
and pointing to a seat in a distant part of the room, 
proceeded with her examination. 

" Did you know Mrs. Catharine Wurth?" 

"No, madam," replied the girl, in a low and 
melancholy tone, surveying meanwhile the elegant 
furniture of the chamber with the air of one who 
saw such displays for the first time, but who felt 
neither admiration nor surprise. 

" Are you fond of children?" was the next ques- 
tion, asked in a sharp and dissatisfied tone which 
brought the large sad looking eyes of the abstracted 
young woman into contact with her own cold gray 
ones. 

" Yes — ^no — ^I was never much used to children;" 
and she tightened her arms about a small wooden 
box she held in her lap, which was, perhaps, a foot 
in length, and four or five inches thick. 

" If you are too fond, you will spoil the child ; 
that is all." 
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" That will not be likely ; I do not talk much ;" 
and she reached out her hand and with an air 
of unconsciousness muffled the lace which edged 
a little robe hanging near her, sighing as she 
did so. 

" Are you sick ? there is no color in your fece ;" 
and Mrs. Wurth began to look at her more curi- 
ously. 

" No," said the girl, " I am not sick; my bodily 
health is very good." 

" And of course you have no mind." 

" Not much," she said, writing on the box with 
her finger. 

" Good health — don't talk — ^not fond of children: 
I think of nothing more I care to ask ;" and the 
mistress rang the housekeeper's bell. Margaret 
appeared presently, and was directed to show the 
young woman into the nursery and explain to her 
the duties she would be expected to perform. 

" Shall I carry your box?" asked the kind Mrs. 
Goodell. 

The oflFer was declined, and, pausing at the door, 
she turned and said " You have arranged about the 
terms, I suppose?" 

" No, I thought nothing about it." 

"Why, Mrs. Wurth I" 

But when the lady explained that it was not for 
persons in her position to parley about dollars and 
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cents, the housekeeper bowed, the girl smiled, and 
they withdrew together. 

Arrived in the nursery, the young woman sur- 
veyed it with the same indifferent curiosity with 
which ^e had noted the chamber of the mistress. 
" And this is where I am to sleep ?" she remarked, 
approaching the bed; and on beiag answered in 
the affirmative, she lifted the pillow, and deposited 
her box beneath it 

" What a beautiful child I" she said, for the first 
time betraying some interest and animation, and, 
stooping, she kissed her cheek, still wet with 
tears the little Catharine had shed, having been 
sent from her mama's room in punishment for say- 
ing she loved Miss Crum; and, as she lay asleep 
in careless gracefdlness, the black curls along her 
white forehead, her dimpled hands together, and 
her fece like a rosebud in the dew, she might 
well call forth the exclamation of " Beautiful 
child 1" 

"Indeed she is, young woman I and as sweet- 
tempered as she is pretty. You are a young wo- 
man, I see," added Margaret, " and I don't know 
what else to call you." 

" I am twenty, nearly," said the girl, " and you 
may call me Hagar." 

" Hagar 1" repeated the housekeeper, whose ideas 
of courtesy were not very nice, " you do look as if 
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yon might have been in the wilderness and found 
no water — so pale and melancholy like." 

" I have," she replied, removing her simple straw 
bonnet, and smoothing back her dark and heavy 
tresses, as though to divert some paining thought 

"And how much wages do you expect — ^you 
don't look able to do much ;" said Margaret, who 
was one of those persons constitutionally econom- 
ical, and as ready to exert her ability, in another's 
behalf as in her own. 

" I am able to do all that will be required, but I 
shall be satisfied with whatever they choose to give 
me." 

" Why, dear me I" exclaimed Margaret, alarmed, 
in turn for the interest of the girl, and anxious for 
justice on both sides : " that will never do, my 
child;- you must make up your mind to ask what 
is right, and Frederick Wurth is not the man to be 
mean." 

"I do not care," Hagar said; "anything you 
think is right will satisfy me, if it be enough to 
pay for the few things I shall need. Arrange it 
for me, if you please." 

This Margaret readily promised to do, and she 
then proceeded to an explanation of the various 
and not very difficult duties of the nurse, who was 
also to be in some sense a governess for the little 
girl; and these iDStructions finished, she led her 
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into the "spare room," where the memorable trunks 
were opened, and directions were given for airing 
the dress, brightening the silver, &c., as often at 
least as T)nce a month. 

Hagar was an attentive though she seemed a 
scarcely conscious listener, and she readily, acqui- 
esced in every suggestion, and promised to fulfil as 
nearly as possible every obligation thus imposed 
on her. 

And days and weeks followed, and with a quiet 
step, a pale unsmiling fece, and a voice monotonous 
and low, but always gentle, she moved about, exe- 
cuting with scrupulous exactness every task assign- 
ed her. She rarely spoke, unless there was some 
necessity that she should do so, nor did she mani- 
fest an interest in anything she heard or saw. At 
times, indeed, when the door of her room was 
suddenly opened, she was observed to sit with the 
little wooden box in her lap, or hastily to put it 
away, and once or twice with signs of an emotion 
she could not quite conceal; but there was no other 
spell that could disturb the apparent slumber of 
her heart, or change the placid and patient expres- 
sion of her countenance. 

The little Catharine seemed to win more and 
more her affection, but she rarely displayed in 
words or actions any fondness for the child, who 
was, however, quick to understand, as aU children 
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are, the thousand nameless attentions through which 
love finds its way from the heart, and more than 
returned all that was given her by the silent nurse. 

And Mrs. Eunice was quite content with the 
change thus effected in her establishment ; she was 
seldom annoyed with the presence of the little girl, 
or that of the successor of Miss Crum. She cared 
little what became of her step-daughter, if she were 
but kept from her sight. Hagar, she said, was a 
duU mope, with very little mind, and that of a 
quality to be moulded to her own will, should she 
ever condescend to take any trouble about it ; and 
she was very fit and quite good enough for the 
child. 

But Hagar did not regard the supercilious and 
even contemptuous haughtiness of her mistress; 
she lived in her own world, in her own heart ; and 
there had histories, and ruins, and shining moun- 
tains away in the past, more beautifully bright for 
the wastes about the present; and cloud and dark- 
ness in the future, scarcely pierced by any smoul- 
dering fire of hope, feintly glowing amid the ashes 
of nearly forgotten dreams. 

The little girl grew strangely shy. Sometimes 
she would timidly open the door of Mrs. Wurth's 
room, but no kind word nor smile of encourage- 
ment greeted her, and after a little wistful linger- 
ing she would generally go away, wondering why 
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her mama never kissed her, as she did her little 
sister. 

" To be sure, the child is selfish and ill-tempered," 
said the lady to her friends, " but I always do by 
her just as if she were my own." 

The philosophical lady was never conscious of 
any sins of omission. If, with however much 
reluctance and difficulty, she forced herself to the 
performance of any common duty — ^if, in view of 
possible consequences, she abstained fix)m an ebulli- 
tion of angry feeling — she gave herself infinite 
credit for heroical virtue; and she had never a 
doubt that the easy processes with which she con- 
vinced herself of the possession of much superfluous 
goodness — of what some of the holy &thers might 
have called a comfortable store of works of super- 
erogation — would be accepted in that unknown 
world, where there undoubtedly existed an intense 
longing for the presence of that daughter of Eve 
who had made up a piece and a half of unbleached 
muslin into shirts for Winnebagoes and Camanches. 
She had an especial mental satisfaction in regard- 
ing the manner with which she discharged the 
office of a step-mother to little Kate. K she with- 
held a blow from the fragile and beautiful creature, 
she counted it as of the merit of a kiss bestowed ; 
and in fair truth this was not among the most 
erroneous of her judgments : for, as the litanies 
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have it, from sucli kisses as she was apt to bestow 
on the poor step-child, we might say, Father of 
mercies, grant us deliverance 1 

When she said good-night to him, her feither 
turned his cheek to be kissed, because it had been 
his own custom when young, and not that it gave 
him any pleasure, or any thought. And at such 
times Mrs. Eunice, too, touched her cold, unim- 
passioned lips on her forehead, but without a 
word, and with the manner of one performing a 
necessary but unpleasant task. 

If the fire was aglow on the hearth, and the 
circle narrow around it, she made no widening for 
the child, if she chanced to come in; nor would 
she answer the timid look which asked if she were 
welcome. Of course, she was not expected to 
remain; there was no place for her; the verdict 
was understood as well as if it were spoken, and 
the step-daughter felt it as keenly, and was obe- 
dient to it — ^lingering a moment, and withdrawing 
silently as she came. 

" You make everything pretty for little sister," 
she sometimes said, " and nothing for me. Won't 
you make something for me ?" 

But Hagar, she was told, would do as well. So, 
as she grew, she became lonely, and more and 
more reserved — ^her heart heavy with its own love, 
— ^for all the tenderness of her nature was repulsed, 
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and, like a stream forced into its fountain, strug- 
gled for escape somewhere. 

One evening Hagar found her sitting on the 
floor, and playing with old letters. The child ran 
toward her as she entered, and putting the papers 
in her lap, asked her to read. She obeyed, mechan- 
ically, and the first dingy bit of paper unfolded was 
a receipt for the coffin of the dead mother; and the 
next a brief note from a clergyman, in answer 
to a request referring to her funeral sermon, and 
signed "K Warbukton." Tears, the first she 
had shed in a long time, came to her eyes, and, 
taking the child on her knees, she rocked her 
to sleep, to the slow and heavy beating of her 
heart. 

Then she laid her softly in bed, kissed her, 
wrapped the covering about her, and, standing 
a little way off, seemed to contemplate her beauty 
and imtroubled slumber with a still and unuttera- 
ble sorrow. 

While she was thus engaged, the housekeeper, 
who often came up to see the nurse, opened the 
door, and, approaching the bed, inquired if Catha- 
rine were sick. 

" No — she is quite well, I believe." 

" Why, then, do you look so sad, and watch as 
if she were dying?" 

" I cannot tell : but her beauty, and innocence, 
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and tbis sweet calmneHB of her rest^ made me md- 
ancholy." • 

*'What a strange yoimg woman you arel a 
pretty, healthy little girl like that, lying &st asleep, 
make you look as though you had no fiiendl — 
really, I fear you have not your right reason." 

^* True, she is very lovely, and gently asleep, and 
I am fiided, and worn, and weary: I camiot sleep as 
she does. And if I look as if I had no fiiend, I 
only look as I am." 

"Why,Hagar! it is only to-day that litfle Cath- 
arine told me she loved you better than anybody 
in the world, and then she climbed to the table, 
where I was molding cakes, and said she loved me 
too. And it made me happy that she did so, and 
I made a little cake for her, and she was happy too." 

The good woman smiled as she spoke, and her 
*plain sunburnt features were transformed almost 
into beauty, with the kind and amiable feeling 
that was in her heart 

" But if she does love me," said Hagar, " she 
wiU grow away from me as she becomes older and 
contrasts me with the gay and fortimate people 
who will be about her." 

***It will be natural, when she is grown, if she 
loves another better than you, indeed, and I am 
sure I hope she will," the housekeeper gaily an- 
swered, as a pleasant fancy flashed across her brsdn. 
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" How did you learn to be so happy ? I should 
like to study your secret." 

" I never learned at all. I have no time to search 
after happiness, and, therefore, I suppose it comes 
to me. But I am a little tired, to-night — enough 
to make me ready to sleep, and so, good night ; 
and I wish you may wake in the morning blithe 
as a lark. We have much to be grateful for." 

" The cottager," Hagar said, " who stays con- 
tented on the side of the mountain, hears the birds 
sing all day ; and the glory of the sunset and the 
sunrise makes him glad ; but he who comes down 
into the valleys where there are palaces, is walled 
in at morning and evening, or closed about with 
clouds ; or, ascending to their summits, he treads 
their shining snows alone." 

" What do you say ?" asked Margaret. 

"Nothing," answered Hagar; and the two wo- 
men parted for the night. 

8 ' . 



CHAPTER XV. 

But aum and anon of grief iDbdiwd 
Th«n eoDDM a tokan like a entpeat'e Bting. 

Btboii. 
Tkoaglit 
Preeedea fhe will to tiunk, and error Utm 
Ere raaaon ean be bom. 

Same aeeret Tenom preyi upon Ida heart, 
A atabbom and uneoaqoerable flame 
Creepa In hia Teins and drinki the atream of lift. 
BowB. 

" Despair, utter despair, is indeed passionless. The hands 
fall listlessly, and the eyes fasten on the ground ; darkness has 
no terror for us, nor the light a charm ; scarcely would we 
turn aside for the ashes blown against us from the pit, or pause 
for the golden shadows that fall from the bastions of the City 
of Peace. I tremble to think how a sudden tempest of passion 
may sweep over us, and, before reason has time to nerve her- 
self for defense, prostrate and leave our poor humanity in 
ruins — ^ruins which only the life beyond the grave may build 
into beauty again — that life to which we are lifted on the white 
wings of prayer, far over the rushing waves of sorrow — far 
over the stagnant waters of a hopelessness of the mercy of 
Heaven." 

Hagar paused; and, closing the volume from 
which she had been reading, seemed lost in 
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thought; and little Catharine, who sat silently 
listening, though she could not understand, arose, 
and twining her arms about the neck of the young 
nurse, kissed her cheek, quietly, unobtrusively, 
saying in a sweet and childishly beseeching tone, 
" Dear Hagar, I want you to read more." 

The sunlight brightly shimmered through the 
drapery of the window, and illumined the faces of 
the woman and child. The flowers, which grew in 
vases of porcelain, with only a handful of the 
brown moist earth, in which to take root, blos- 
somed out, white and yellow and scarlet, leaning 
softly to the light. The child reached her hand 
toward the slant colimin of shining beams, but the 
woman sat motionless and pale in oppressive 
reflection, and not till Ihe request was twice or 
thrice repeated did she notice it, when, opening 
the book at random, she read : 

"The spider works and works^ and the silvery tissue 
widens, thread after thjread ; but a dew drop falls too heavy, 
or a breath of wind blows too strong, and the frail fabric is 
gone ; and so we add plan to plan, and involve thought with 
thought, building up theories and systems, whose foundations 
are unstable as the slim limbs and tremulous leaves beneath 
the spider's web. The rock is before us, but we pause on the 
sand. With a cloud of unbelief we sweep the stars out of 
heaven, and fearfully and vainly work on in the dark. Oh, 
Time ! dim, and fading, and troubled ! thy wings are too nar- 
row to shelter the soul." 
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^'Bead on," the child said, fascinated perhaps 
by something sweet and touching in the girl's 
voice, at times ahnost tremulous, as if the fountain 
of her inmost nature were stirred 

"^ Since the angels darkened into demons, in the yery lap of 
heaven, and, discrowning their brows of love, recrowned them 
with iron and thorns, the moaning through the universe will 
not be still. Sweat must dampen the wheat sheaves, and 
tears moisten the rose wreath, and the bridal hymn must bring 
up echoes from the grave. Shall we not enjoy the broken 
music that is left ? shall we pine out of life for that we have 
not the food of angels ? shall we bide the pitiless storm, when 
the home roof might shelter us? We have need of the 
strongest defense against the enemies that are in the world, 
busy all the time — Doubt, and Change, and Pain, and Death. 
If the sea-rocks are not enough for a strong wall, let the 
river-reeds be gathered — ^there may be rents which they will 
fill. Little children, with singing, may break them off, and 
our safety be made, if not perfect, at least very good aud 
beautiful. 

'* We may put on a fair outside, and assume the gloss of 
truth, till we make ourselves never so fair ; we may cry out 
Peace when peace is broken, and Courage when our bosoms 
shake with fear ; with a lie we may deceive the world, win- 
ning hearts to us all along the journey of life ; but we cannot •'» 
deceive ourselves. And, after all, perhaps the bitterest of our 
punishment is, that the world thinks better of us than we are. . 
'^i" There is no such pitiable wretch as the successful hypo- y 
' crite. To an enemy that we have made, and deserve to have \ 
•. made, we may yet present an opposing front ; but the friendly 
hand disarms us — we must smile, smothering conscience, fear- 
ing, too, that every glance is a cunning searchfer— every kind- 
est word laden with suspicion of our hearts. We do not 
know, when we envy or execrate the bad, how artificial or 
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unreal their seeming prosperity may have been. We do DOt 
know how often they have sat in the tents of sorrow, nor how 
much of remorse and shame they have been compelled to 
carry in their bosoms." 

And Hagar desultorily turned over the leaves 
of the book, until another passage arrested her 
attention, 

^ I have no words to paint her beauty : she was the ful- 
filled dream of my boyhood — young, and trusting, and inno- 
cent, and lovely : all I ever desired was in my arms — ^rather, 
all I would have desired, but for defying and damning pride. 
She was poor, and I was rich ; she was humble, and I was of 
a high position. And she was gentle and pure— better, how 
infinitely better than I ! — ^yet I cast her from me, and am alone. 
But the sea is not wide enough, nor the mountains high 
enough, to divide her from my visions. Her reproachful face 
conies between me and the sunshine. 1 take in my hands the 
golden lengths of her curls, and say, over and over, ' Love, I 
love you,' but she will not smile upon me any more. 

" She is dead, and I am living — dead, and it was I who made 
her grave. To the home of her girlish innocence I dare not go. 
Once it was a picture of repose, girt about with beautiful 
flowers — now, I know not what — and a mother's abhorring 
arms press me back from ever seeing it hereafter." 

And again she read : 

"What am I ? and what have I been ? and what shall I be ? 
These are the questions that torment me. I have been 
wicked, and have stripped myself for the scourge. I have 
been rebellious, and have prayed as one who had a right 
to be heard. I have climbed against the darkness, trusting 
in my own strength, till, faltering and unequal, I have fallen, 
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as the serpent from the curse. I have wept tears bitterer than 
wormwood, hidings my eyes from all God's beautifal world ; 
and light, from the beams of the cross, has brightened my 
way ; bat my human life must be henceforth a wandering echo 
of the past, and all the future is hidden, perhaps in mercy, from 
my eyes." 

Still the child sat listening, as if in perfect sym- 
pathy with every word, when the reading was inter- 
rupted by a tap at the door, which preceded the 
entrance of Mr. Frederick Wurth, who sometimes, 
failing of amusement, came to the nursery, rather 
to converse with Hagar than to see his child. He 
was smiling good-naturedly, as was his wont, and 
holding in his hand an open letter. - 

" What are you reading — a new romance ?" 

Without speaking, Hagar turned the lettering 
of the volume toward him. 

. " A famous author that man is becoming ; he 
would not have earned such a reputation in the 
profession- he deserted, though he had talents for 
anything. Jo Arnold said once to me he was the 
most eloquent preacher he ever heard, and I said 
the same thing to Jo.*' 

"Who is Jo Arnold?" 

But without replying, Mr. Wurth took the 
volume out of her hand and read the title page, 
saying, "I wanted to see if he still retained the 
" reverend," but I see he simply writes his name, 
Nathan Warburton." 
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Hagar said nothing, and he continued, "What 
an excitement there was when he left his church 
here aud the ministry, for foreign travel I" 

" Not so much excitement as reluctance to part 
with him, was there ?" 

"No, you are right — ^reluctance to part with 
him; but some thought he was out of his mind." 

" I never thought him so ; he seemed to me op- 
pressed with some private grief, some bereave- 
ment, perhaps." 

"Yes, some private grief or bereavement: no 
doubt of it. But how does he write ?" 

" There are passages in the book which seem to 
me very characteristic, but I should say the author 
was a wretched man, who scarcely knew his own 
purposes." 

Mr. Wurth took the book fix)m her hand, and 
glancing over it a moment, said, "Yes, just so — a 
wretched man that scarcely knows what he is aim- 
ing to do." 

" He has been traveling a great while — I won- 
der if he will ever come home-r-he would scarcely 
become a voluntary exile for Kfe? No, he will 
hardly become an exile for life I" 

There was a long pause; little Catharine had 
climbed on the knee of her father, and was fallen 
asleep ; he smoothed her black curls with his hand, 
and as if for the first time aware of their depth of 
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tone, contrasted them with the tresses of Hagar, 
which, though called black, seemed dlmost brown 
in comparison. 

" Eeally," he said with a look of surprise, " I never 
knew before that you wore &lse< hair— lose your's 
by sickness ?" 

" I have had occasion to wear this for several 
years." 

" That is unfortunate. But Katy grows heavy," 
he continued, for his mind never dwelt long on 
any one thing — " * a little heavy, but no less divine,' 
as my friend Jo Arnold would say." 

" You spoke of him before: who is he?" Hagar 
asked, as she took the child and placed her on the 
bed, bending over her to hide the tears which 
would have betrayed how little interest she felt in 
the question. 

Mr. Wurth explained, and added to the brief 
biography, that he would not have believed a man 
could so change, if he had not seen it with his own 
eyes. "It seems," he continued, "the metamor- 
phosis was brought, about, at least in part, by this 
very Mr. Warburton we have been talking about." 

" Is it possible 1 And is the change for good or 
forevU?" 

Mr. Wurth laughingly shook his head, saying, 
" Jo used to be a good, easy, devil-may-care sort of 
fellow, and now he is a zealous divine." 
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" Then the change is for the better." 
"Yes, I should think it must be for the better; 
but here are two letters from him, with a year's 
difference in the dates," and he threw them into 
Hagar's lap, assuring her they would explain them- 
selves. 

It was one of the necessities of Mr. Wurth's 
nature to talk to somebody; and it made little 
difference to whom, for he never thought of losing 
caste. And in some way he had fallen into that 
singular hallucination, that what interested* himself 
must necessarily interest everybody else ; so, from 
time to time he brought for Hagar to read, private 
letters, written, it might be, by a maiden aunt, and 
of a knitting- work character ; or by a gay cousin, 
who talked of pleasure and made witticisms ; or 
by some one else, who could by no possibility have 
composed a sentence to interest a stranger, ignorant 
of his fears, friends, or foes. These missives Ha- 
gar read because accustomed to do whatever was 
required of her, never seeming to have any will of 
her own : but the two by Joseph Arnold seemed to 
claim her thought as well as her eyes. The first 
began — 

"Dear Fred — This is Sunday, and deaced hot and un- 
comfortable. I have been lying under a maple by the mill- 
stream — my line thrown out a little way below, and a new 
book in hand — one of those bewildering productions which are 
makinff so much noise — of course you understand : that 
8* 
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strange combination, the latest of Warburton^s works. I hare 
never forgotten that sermon — so full of eloquent warning to 
the sinner — so luminous with hope, comforting to the afflicted : 
the very words seemed leaning to the heart ; and how well 
I remember his saying, ' Oh, she was good, and in her life 
and her death alike beautiful ! knowing her goodness, shall it 
be to us a barren thing ? shall we not also shape our lives 
into beauty ? shall we not wash and be clean V But a truce 
to sermonizing. My coat is threadbare, and my pockets 
empty, but as soon as opportunity occurs I mean to do some- 
thing. When I left the house Nancy had her bonnet on to 
go to church, but the discovery of a hole in her stocking 
obliged her to wait, and as the children had used the darning 
yarn for a ball, and she had dropped her thimble in the well, 
1 fear she must be disappointed. And William too— poor fel- 
low ! I left him waiting patiently, and looking much as if he 
had dressed himself forty years ago, and never undressed 
since. 

"Yours, J. A." 

The next letter spoke of his entrance into the 
ministry — of how easy a thing it was to be pure in 
heart, and in all ways, obedient to the highest law. 



CHAPTER XVL 



O Iiopa, awMt flattMwt (hy dalnvra tooeh 
Slwda on afflietod mindfl th* balm of comfort. 



What thoncli on bamoly ttn w dino, 

Wear bodden gny, and a' tbat, 
Gle foob their aiUn, and knave* their win*, 

A man*! a man for a' that. Bvbxb. 

UpoD her fltoe there waa the tint of grief, 
The aettled ihadow of an inwaid etrifc. 

Brxonr. 



Time, that great alchemist in whose alembic all 
things are changed — debased, or purified, or stript 
of glosses, shadows or deceits — has passed onward 
through some fifteen years. The excellent Mrs. 
Goodell is still the housekeeper of Mr. Frederick 
Wurth, whose good-natured face has grown red 
and round, while his locks have become gray and 
thin, and who remains in that listless and rosy in- 
dolence which knows no discontent with action or 
opinion, or with what to others are the most vexing 
caprices of the world. The housekeeper is old 
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now, but she has lost none of her pleasant cheer- 
fulness, her tidiness, or activity, and on holidays 
she makes a noticeable figure about her dominion, 
in the ancient fashioned black silk dress which her 
young mistress, Catharine, gave her on her wedding 
day. 

Mrs. Eunice became,* years ago, the centre of a 
circle, in which theologies, philosophies, systems 
of economy and polity, and half the institutions 
built up by the race in a hundred generations, 
were demolished with as much ease as Athos, by 
that old conqueror who found the mountain in 
his way, was cast into the sea. Her mind had 
been cultivated until men were seen by her in all 
their natural grossness and deformity, and she 
made terrible resolves against the continuance of 
their tyrannous monopolies, in the council, and the 
field, and all varieties of out door affairs. She had 
been chairwoman of some scores of committees 
formed to demand of governors and presidents the 
liberation and pardon of the most depraved wretches 
sentenced to penitentiaries or to scaffolds ; she was 
perfectly convinced that the "philosopher of Je- 
rusalem " was far behind the editor of the Trans- 
cendent Transcendentalist, and that the Twelve 
whom he commissioned to teach his doctrine were 
less advanced than the standing committee of the 
Society of Unappreciated Women, of which she 
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, herself was a vice president. Observing that the 
hens yielded undue deference to the roosters, every 
one of whom seemed to think himself really en- 
titled to be a cock of the walk, she said it was no 
.wonder, with the examples they had before them 
of men's hateful assumptions, and she organized a 
powerful society for the assertion, vindication and 
preservation of Biddies' Eights ; but though it pass- 
ed alarming sets of resolutions, the society's labors 
availed but little, so obstinate is mistaken nature, 
and so difficult is it to put down abuses that have 
been long quietly submitted to. Annoyed at the 
difficulties in the way of a reconstruction of society, 
but confident that the luminous theories she had 
propounded in her communications to The Hour 
Glass and The Old Eoman, and in her speeches, in 
assemblies of the disenthralled, would bear rich 
finiit hereafter, she went abroad, to confer with the 
great lights of Progression in other countries, and 
died — in wet blankets, and hooped about with 
galvanic rings — of rage and wonder that she was 
met by no processions, and that Jane Eyre, to 
whom she had written a letter, knowing her to be 
happily married, had not sent a carriage to the 
landing to invite her to a conference of a few 
months on the best means of promoting the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the sex. 

Miss Crum survives these additional fifteen years 
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without appearance of mucli decay. She never 
married the doctor, or any body else, but has a 
nice room of her own, in the house of a younger 
brother, famished, she says, with all a heart can 
desire. The ingrain carpet is faded, and it is nicely^ 
darned ; her five Windsor chairs are painted red, 
and Mrs. Goodell thinks they look almost as good 
as mahogany ; her rocker, which belonged to her 
great axmt, has a cushion covered with handsome 
chintz, and a tidy of white cotton, knit with her 
own hands; of what material her bureau was made 
it might be difficult to tell, but it shines as clearly 
as the most fi'eshly polished rosewood ; by her high 
and narrow bed, is a small cherry stand, on which 
the brightest of candlesticks is always in its place, 
and fix)m it she sometimes takes a cup of tea, if 
she really thinks it will do her good ; and a foot- 
stool, in the covering of which is wrought a white 
dog with black eyes and a red nose — ^with one or 
two other and unimportant articles — completes her 
household furniture. Her two little curls look 
much as they looked twenty years ago, and she has 
flounces yet for fit occasions. And she is still 
industrious — ^making, mending, keeping the house 
in order, and taking care of the children, whom 
she thinks she will make her heirs if they grow up 
to please her, and are likely to do well in the world. 
Her chief delight is in an ancient canary bird that 
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never sings. Its plumage is faded, and it picks fhe 
feathers from Jieck and wings till only its devoted 
mistress could tell whether it were bird or beast 
Nevertheless, it seems to her a " thing of beauty," 
and by the hour she talks to it as though it were 
a reasoning creature, feeding and scolding it, and 
giving it medicine, and sometimes whipping it 
with her knitting-needle. By what chance it 
became her property I never knew, but it must be 
regarded as a fortunate event for both. " Nothing 
in its life became it like the leaving it," any one 
would say over its dead body, save her whose 
loving hands so long have fed it. She very rarely 
goes abroad, unless some gossip more than com- 
monly fresh and pleasant is added to her secrets, or 
soine private grief leads her to consultation with 
the ever faithful Goodell, with whom she never 
doubts of sympathy. 

"Oh, dear! Goodell," she exclaimed, when last 
she visited her excellent friend, " I've met with the 
dreadfulest misfortune! never a man comes into 
my house without committing some despicable 
act!" 

" Why, Miss Crum ! what misfortune has hap- 
pened ?" 

"Don't you think," she explained, "I had a 
housefly, which I had taken great pains to keep 
alive all the winter, and the other day I sent for 
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the doctor to prescribe for my pet bird, and the 
ugly thing must have carried it away in his hat, 
for I have never seen it since." 

"Why, Miss CrumI That was a misfortune. 
But we all have our troubles. A gentleman yes- 
terday happened to put his cane on my beautiful 
black silk dress, and made a rent in it. But he 
did not notice the accident I suppose he did not 
know anything about it." 

And the two verd-antiques sat down to a cup of 
tea, or rather to many cups, and in the grounds of 
each successive one Mrs. Goodell read the fortunes 
of herself and friend. 

Both were speedily to get money, and, some- 
where, either a black-eyed man or a blue-eyed 
man was thinking of one of them, and must needs 
cross water to come to her. 

But BS I have said, neither of these handsome 
J-oung fellows had appeared. The water was 
probably very wide, but this is a point difficult 
ever to ascertain precisely through a tea-cup. ' 

Joseph Arnold has been long years abroad. He 
has studied the wonders of nature and of art. He 
has measured himself with other men, and his 
confidence in himself has been increased. He has 
done what his hand found to do ; he has learned to 
love mankind, and in loving, he has learned to 
pray and to hope ; and he has learned that we are 
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of little account without charity. More than forty 
years he has lived in the world, and more than 
thirty of them were wasted in vain and idle schemes 
for the reformation of society — ^himself needing 
most to be reformed- — and in aogitating wonders 
he would do, with a fair chance, and if so many 
fools were not in his way. In the resolution at last 
came the opportunity, and he discovered that no 
greater obstacle than himself ever impeded his 
advancement in usefiilness and reputation. He 
says often now, with confidence that it is true, that 
energy, with faith, may retrieve the darkest past 
that can cast a shadow on the present or the fdture. 
This he said long ago, in conversation with Nathan 
Warburton, but he failed then. Some seeds, chance- 
sown, however, have sprung up at last, and borne 
fruit. • 

" Eeally, uncle Josey," said Mrs. Yancey, a day 
or two after the coming home of her brother, " how 
very handsome you are grown 1" 

" It is a beautiful provision," he answered, " that 
to those who love us we can never grow old nor 
plain." 

" Don't miss a single house," called Mrs. Yancey 
to the youngest child, who was just leaving home 
on the important mission of telling all the neigh- 
bors that uncle Joseph was come, and would 
preach in the old stone church to-morrow. 
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" Shall I tell the woman who wears the black 
clothes?" asked the child, pausing, and swinging 
on the gate. 

" It's curious what made you ever be a preacher, 
Josey," said Mrs. Yancey. 

"An eloquent discourse I once heard from a 
very strange man ; a bunch of flowers and a cup 
of water brought to my sick bed by that poor little 
black girl who lived with you so many years ago, 
when she was sick herself, and dying — these, with 
. the beautiful good life of little Nanny, were, I be- 
lieve, the chief human influences." 

"I say, mother, shall I tell the woman that 
wears the black dress?" asked the boy again; and 
as he swung to and fro, the gate, on one hinge pre- 
viously, gave way, and he fell to the ground. 

" Get right upland run along,-*' said the mother ; 
" it didn't hurt you much." But, with his dress 
doubly disordered and soiled, and a spot, blue and 
purple, on his forehead, the child came stumbling 
toward the house. 

An old lean cow, and two or three starved pigs, 
walked over the prostrate gate into the yard ; ano- 
ther child was sent to call William to put it up, 
and the hurt idler was told to bathe the bruised 
places in cold water. But Mrs. Yancey did not let 
either accident disturb her. 

" Get the basin of water for him, Nancy," said 
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the brotlier, imperiously, as thougli it were a thing 
quite impossible for the child to do, **and hush 
his crying, with some little show of motherly kind- 
ness." As he spoke he arose, with a solemn air, 
and set out as his own herald, walking abstractedly 
over the fallen gate. 

It was summer time, and the sunset of no love- 
lier afternoon had ever brightened the world. The 
air was sweet with perfume from the hay-fields, and 
the mowers, with scythes on their shoulders, were 
going homeward, while the waiting watch-dog 
" bayed deep-mouthed welcome.'' The farmers sat 
at their open doors, some with the last newspaper, 
and some with babies on their knees, while within 
might be seen the white table-cloth and the busy 
housewife giving promise of pleasant consumma- 
tions of the duties of the day. 

To Arnold the world had never looked so beau- 
tiful, and never had he been so entirely happy, as 
when, one after another, old and familiar voices 
welcomed him home. As he saw the glory of the 
sunset, and drank in the sweet air, and thought 
of those cordial greetings, he repeated to himself 
fragments of grateful songs that echoed to the 
sweetest . music through his soul. 

The mist of purple fire faded in the west, and 
the green reaches of trees stood against the clear 
sky, before the round was completed, for he was 
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often detained to see how one child had grown, and 
hear of the marriage of another, and how another 
had died far away in adventurous quests of fortune 
or distinction. 

By the cross-roads stood the old stone meeting- 
house, looking as it had looked in the unforgotten 
years of his own boyhood. Where the turf had 
been smooth when he went away, there were 
graves, with long grass wrapping them warmly 
about, and others upon which no sod had yet 
grown, but the narrow paths wound among them, 
and the trees bent over them, as he had seen 
the paths wind and the trees wave over graves 
on which he had looked with hurried awe in 
the twilights of the days when he was a child. 
The birds now and then fluttered uneasily, as he 
passed beneath the branches in which they rested, 
and the wind rustled the leaves with a low and 
melancholy sound, which seemed more moumfiil 
than any such sound had ever been to him. 

Suddenly over the silence there came a low, soft 
song, pleasantly interrupting his reveries. " There 
is no habitation that I know of hereabouts," he 
said, and listening, he was at first tempted to 
believe it " some feiry creature of the elements ;" 
but presently he felt assured the tenderness and the 
touching pathos belonged to humanity, and doubly 
assured when he discovered, on the opposite side 
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of the graveyard, the glimmering of a light. As 
he approached, he saw that it proceeded from a 
cottage, hidden Among the trees, a httle removed 
from the ruins of a cabin long ago in decay. A 
pretty cottage it seemed, but so low, and so buried 
among the trees and shrubbery, that he had &iled 
of seeing it, except for the song. Leaning against 
the trunk of a walnut tree, he listened till the last 
echo was stUl. There was something in the voice 
that went directly to his heart, and more than once 
he lifted his eyes in the hope of seeing the singer, 
but the door was closed, and though the window 
was open, the white curtain was dropped over it, 
and with impatient curiosity he was compelled 
to await the answer of his summons for admis- 
sion. 

The lamp was shaded within, so that he saw 
imperfectly when the door unclosed and its ray 
fell on a woman, whose smile was sad as her song. 
His errand required but a moment, but he saw 
that the person he addressed was not youthful; 
that her face was very pale ; that her hair was of 
the goldenest auburn, and her dress of the deepest 
mourning. 

Her manner was quiet, and her voice musically 
low; but, though such manner and voice must 
needs be civil, he could not feil of perceiving that 
his apology for intruding on a stranger — ^that he 
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thought himself acquainted with all the people of 
the neighborhood — and his announcement of a 
sermon the next day, were received with perfect 
and undissembled indiflFerence. 



CHAPTEE XVn. 



At dnreh with meek and nnafleetcd giaee 
His loob adomed the Tenemble pbee. 



Oh night, 
And itonn, and darkneai t ye are woodrou stn»f . 
CBiLns Hakold. 

The Sabbath came on, calm and solemn as the 
previous day had been lovely and serene. The 
birds that had filled with their sweet chattering all 
the orchards and meadows, as the evening gathered 
the long swathes of crimson into thick purple shades, 
flew deep into- the forest, where their songs were 
hushed in silence, except here and there a clear 
and melodious hymn which seemed by the soli- 
tary worshiper intended only for fit audience in 
Heaven, The glad and tremulous ripple that ran 
along the woods to the touches of the breeze, at 
sunset, sounded now like the surge of a far-oflf 
wave, though the tree slanting over the mill-stream 
was reflected in the still surface below, where white 
ruffing waves scudded so swiftly sometimes. 
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By the cool and gnarled roots along the bank, 
the sheared sheep and the curly-fleeced lambs lay 
together. They had nibbled their fill while the 
morning dew was on the pastures. 

One pearly fragment of cloud, its edges inter- 
mingled and lost in the blue, lay along the north, 
and all the sky beside was clear. 

Across the partly mown meadows went children 
with baskets of flowers— dainty things, drooping 
already on their spindling and wilted stems, though 
they had been but an hour from the cool and 
woody hollows where they grew. Flocks of plump 
and happy looking quails walked before them, theur 
heads falling and rising to their steps. They were 
not afraid. Should the ramblers come too close, 
with a whirr they would lift themselves up, and 
be gone. 

Toward noon, the four roads near the crossing 
began to be filled with people on their way to 
church. What a beautifiil picture they presented, 
as one after another they walked down the deeply 
worn path, and with slow and reverent steps 
entered the house, and joined in the already sound- 
ing psalm. 

Among the staid matrons, dressed in a sort of ' 
half mourning, which they had worn ever since 
they buried some relation, long, long ago, sat the 
rural beauties and belles, whom their mothers call- 
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ed giddy and thouglitless — less for their pink and 
blue ribbons, and ricbes of carls, perhaps, than that 
in spite of the restraining influences about them 
they now and then glanced toward the opposite 
side of the house, where the dark locks of sturdy 
young men contrasted with the white hairs of pa- 
triarchs and fathers. 

K the young people on going home could re- 
member the text, which they were always asked to 
repeat, it was accepted as an evidence that their 
hearts were not wholly occupied 'with the vanities 
of the world, and there was shame on their faces 
who failed to answer rightly the never forgotten 
question. 

What a time of congratulations there was at the 
conclusion of the service I AH were surprised and 
pleased that Joseph Arnold, whom they had known 
ever since he was a boy, could preach such a ser- 
mon; and all must shake hands and, at least, smile 
their satisfaction. Every one who was bidden the 
previous night was there, and many others — every 
one, except the lady in black — she came not that 
Sabbath, nor the next, nor the next. 

" Come and sit here," said Mrs. Yancey, one 
evening, to her brother. She was under a tree, at 
the door, and, as he joined her she said, " I only 
wajated you to hear Hagar sing," 

As he listened to her sad sweet song he remem- 
9 
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bered that it was that which he heard on his solitary 
walk the night of his arrival. 

"Hagar — ^who is she?" he asked; adding, "I 
never listened to so melodious a voice." 

" I only know her name is Hagar, and that she 
lives alone in the cottage you can just see through 
the trees. I think she is out of her mind, for when 
she came here, don't you think, she brought with 
her a little coffin, that is buried among the roses by 
the door. Almost every night you may hear her 
sing, when she is at home." 

" And where is she when not at home ?" asked 
the brother. 

It was a sultry evening in August; not a 
breath stirred the dusty leaves ; and, fanning her- 
self violently with a part of her apron, which she 
gathered in her hand, Mrs. Yancey explained that 
nobody was ever so kind where there was sick- 
ness or death, or any misfortune, and that every 
one loved her for the good she did, but that she 
would join in no pleasure, nor ever go from the 
cottage in which she lived, except on some errand 
of mercy. ' 

Suddenly the twilight deepened into night. The 
cattle thrust their nostrils into the air, and hurried 
towards their accustomed shelter. The blackness 
was untimely and terrible. 

" Was that thunder ?" asked Arnold, as a low 
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rumbling came on the wind, which went gloomily 
surging through the tree above them. 

" We are going to have a storm," said the sister ; 
and, holding out one hand, she exclaimed, " there, 
I felt a drop : we had best go in." 

And, as they rose, a qnick and sharp peal of 
thunder broke from the purple blackness above, 
and rolled and rattled down the west, and died in 
loose, heavy, and distant reverberations; and be- 
fore they could reach the door, a blinding flash lit 
Tip the scene with a bluish and awfiil flame, and 
another sharp peal broke almost over their heads — 
a peal that made courage itself afraid. Then came 
the rain down the hot and close atmosphere, that 
smelt of dust as the torrents dashed against the 
ground. The intense fiiry of the storm subsided, 
and the shuddering heart grew stronger, as the 
blackness was lifl;ed a little, and the thimder was 
heard withdrawing into the skies, which were 
darker than the most impenetrable night. 

" I wonder," said Mrs. Yancey, going toward the 
window, " if William was out in this rain." 

" He is coming," answered the children ; " that 
was the gate." And as they opened the door, the . 
fresh cool air came in, sweet as if from seas of 
lilies. The eave-ducts were still overflowing, and 
little green cisterns of water stood about the yard, 
while along the roadside the gutters ran black and 
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muddy. Suddenly, from the open door, the chil- 
dren came huddling in, looking pale and frightened, 
catching at their mother's skirts, and, in tones 
between terror and wonder, saying, " Oh, mother, 
what is it ?" 

The old dog, that always went with his master 
to the fields, came in very wet, crouching low, and 
looking at his mistress, ominously whining. And 
close behind came he for whom they watched, 
not as he had ever come before — but dead, and 
borne by two of his neighbors. 

The storm had overtaken him on his way from 
the fields, and, stopping to shelter himself beneath 
a tree, the messenger whose eyes are blinded with 
their own fierce light, struck him down. Death is 
a fearful thing in any shape — ^in any form — ^but 
death by sudden violence carries terror always to 
the bravest heart. 

A night of confusion and sorrow followed. The 
dead man was conveyed into the beet room, and 
dressed for the grave. Poor Mrs. Yancey I in 
losing William she had lost all. How should 
she be comforted ? The little children sat together 
very still, for they were afraid whe» through the 
open door they saw, by the window where they had 
seen him sit so many times, all that had been their 
fiither — a rigid and frightful corpse, — the white 
sheet sunken against the head and the hands and 
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the feet, leaving that awful outline that no liying 
shape assumes. No wonder they cried out, hiding 
their feces. 

Strange men and women filled the house — ^twice 
as many as could do any good. Oathered in little 
groups of two or three, they talked of all the good 
qualities of the departed— of when and where the 
sad event occurred. Some said the whole femily 
might have been killed, if the lightning had struck 
the house ; that they ought to be thankful, and not 
give way to such despair ; and others pitied poor 
Mrs. Yancey ; " What will become of her now ?" 
they said ; " the ferm has long been mortgaged, 
and there are many creditors to claim the little that 
is left." 

The supper that waited for the coming of the 
husband and fether, was removed untasted. The 
children could not be persuaded to go to bed — all 
so strange — so bewildering ; and the good women 
of the neighborhood wrapped them in shawls, and 
seated them by the fire, while their clothes were 
brushed and mended for the funeral. 

All night the preparation was going forward — 
some busy cutting and making up mourning for 
the widowed woman, others putting the house in 
order for the funeral, and others cooking and 
attending to other duties in the kitchen. Whatever 
could be found was used for any purpose for which 
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it chanoed to be available. The tablecloth wbs 
divided into towels, and the ham, that should have 
served for a week, boiled at once ; and all the little 
which the widow possessed was thus likely to be 
destroyed in a day and without necessity. 

In the midst of the disorder, muffled in her 
black veil and shawl, came Hagar, quietly, unob- 
trusively. The direction of affairs was instinctively 
yielded to her, and soon all was order. 

How beautiful she looked in her ministry of 
mercy 1 Her very tone was comforting. There 
was no officious counsel, no authoritative direction, 
but aU felt her influence, though it was silent as 
the fidling of the dew. Her smile drew hearts to 
hei wherever she went, and her hands were full of 
blessings. The weak and weeping mourner grew 
calm and strong when she was near, and the or- 
phans were no longer afiraid. One of the few, she 
was, • 

" More skilled to nuse the wretched than to rise." 

The morning came up clear and beautiful ; the 
mists curled about the bases of the hills, and 
reached upward, and upward, till they were lost 
in the sunshine. The birds sung all the more 
jocundly, for the heat and the storm which had 
kept them still. 

The late growth of grass was fresh with the rain, 
and in the pastures cattle frolicked as with new 
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life, and sleek as if fettened in stalls. ^ Here and 
there a tree was to be seen rifted by lightning, the 
bark partly torn away, perhaps, and the top splint- 
ered and hanging downward. 

Under a tall locust, near the house of Mrs, 
Yancey, men and boys were gathered all day, talk- 
ing of the rent trunk, and examining bits of the 
bark pealed aside, and wondering why that tree 
should have been struck rather than another. The 
gutters had emptied their muddy contents in the 
mill-stream, which was greatly enlarged, but no 
click of the mill was heard to-day, nor were there 
any teams busy. A kind of Sabbath stillness 
spread itself all over the neighborhood. 

The storm had broken paths among the corn, 
and swept the bridge from the creek ; but the stalks 
were not straightened, nor the bridge rebuilt. 

Arnold sat by the window alone — sometimes 
abstracted, and sometimes looking toward the hill, 
where men were digging beneath the trees. Many 
times the woman who was called Hagar passed by, 
but without seeming to notice him. 

Interest attaches to mystery always, and Arnold 
felt strongly inclined to speak to her; for, aside 
from any romance connected with the accounts 
of her to which he had listened, she seemed a most 
winning and lovable person. Her sad and sweet 
smile, drew you toward her at once, and in spite 
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of yourself your arms readied out to protect her. 
Some sucli feeling took possession of liis heart, 
and even amid these scenes of mourning his eyes 
wandered in her steps aA if they were every one a 
spell. 

At length she drew near the window and dropped 
the curtain, that his eyes might a little longer be 
spared the sight of the heaped earth. 

" Thank you, Hagar," he said, with something 
of his old eccentricity, and as if her name were 
familiar to him. 

A blush mantled on her cheek, and she was 
turning hastily away when he detained her, by 
saying, " I was not thinking of that new grave : I 
was thinking of you." 

His manner was so gentle and respectfdl, and 
his tone so benignant, that offense was impossible, 
though she could not help but feel that such an 
address was very free for a stranger, and ill suited 
tor the occasion; and she replied, with serious 
coldness, " I fear, sir, I am but an unworthy sub' 
ject for your thoughts." 

"You know best, perhaps; but my reflections 
may not have been unprofitable to you, if you will 
hear them." 

The blood mounted to her cheek again; and, 
between anger and curiosity, she remained silent. 

" I have surprised you," he said, " in your fast- 
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ness of secresy. I do not condemn, but woxQd 
comfort and save you." 

" I am penitent, great God, I am penitent," she . 
said, hiding her tearful eyes with her hair. 

"Hagar," called some one without, and, with- 
drawing, she did not again return. 

9» 



CHAPTER XVm. 



HahadeMMd 
To liT* within UmMlf ; die wai hii life, 
Tlw oeen to the river of hit thooghte, 
Which tenmurted ftU. Byboh . 

He loved hot one, 
And that loved oae,«]M I eoald not be hk. 
Ibid. 



Days came and went, and every rising of the 
sun showed the world fidrer than it had been 
before since William's death. He was not indeed 
forgotten by any of the family, and even Mrs. 
Yancey's philosophy failed of bringing rest under 
so profound an affiction ; but habit is to half the 
world content, and the good woman rapidly learned 
to see without a fluttering of the heart his vacant 
place at the table, and the night come down with- 
out a signal of his return from the fields. The 
light step, the martyr smile, the shows of mourn- 
ing, passed away, and all things in the house 
moved in the old ways. 

The gentle and patient Hagar, like that bird 
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which never is seen but when the night or storm 
approaches, went with Sorrow, and seemed to have 
charmed that shadowy enemy from every other 
guest, to be her sole companion. After the brief 
interview with Arnold which is described in the 
last chapter, she avoided any opportunity for 
another. Whatever his talents, the nobility of his 
aims, or the bravery of the will with which they 
were prosecuted, Mr. Joseph Arnold, like nearly 
all men whose earlier years have been passed 
among the poor and ill educated, was destitute of 
those instincts of gentleness and refinement which 
are most essential in society. The laws of courtesy 
have grown out of the necessities of men's natures, 
and are to be as implicitly obeyed as the least ques- 
tioned commands in the decalogue. The man who 
despises formalities is in most cases himself ^o be 
despised. But with all his abruptness and obtru- 
siveness, Arnold had many really admirable quali- 
ties, of the heart as well as of the imderstanding, 
and he now unwillingly felt that the recluse with 
whom he had thus been brought into contact was 
destined to have a peculiar influence over his life. ' 

When the congregation assembled the next Sab- 
bath, it might have been observed that his eyes 
were lifted anxiously whenever any mourning robe 
darkened the aisle. 'While he was reading the last 
hymn before the sermon, the expected form glided 
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in with silent steps, and tbougli his glances did not 
wander from the page before him, and a close veil 
hid the face of the woman, the recognition was 
mutual. 

" Surely my history is known to him," Hagar 
thought, as in the unfolding of his sentences she 
saw glimpse after glimpse of her own interior life. 
She shrank half afraid from his glances, as they 
fell, or she fancied that they did so, on herself, 
whenever a thought was uttered that seemed to 
have been suggested by her experience. 

Sisterly affection did not too much warp Mrs. 
Yancey's judgment when she told her brother, in 
the simplicity of her heart, he had grown hand- 
some. Though something beyond forty, he had 
never in earlier life looked so well. He had cast 
off the diffidence that cramped his action, the affec- 
tations that made him clo^mish, the shabbiness 
that disfigured him : he had grown into manhood. 
The religious impulses, which in youth came to 
I • him by fits and starts, were now drawn out to the 
habitual tenor of life ; and nothing in the world is 
•so elevating and refining, as the sense of religion, 
influencing a man in his domestic and social re- 
lations. 

In early life, "the elements were so mixed in 
him," that it would have been difficult to either 
love or hate him. He made no effort to gain 
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friends. He enclosed all his better sel^ as it were, 
in a husk, and then, for neglect induced by his own 
manner jffid conduct, became a misanthrope. 

One day, ill in health, disheartened for the want 
of love, and weary of waiting for some great op- 
portunity, of which he had been a dreamer, he 
turned his "face from the wall, with a groan, and 
saw on the table before him a cup of cold water 
and some flowers — ^the gift of a feeble, unattractive, 
and little regarded child. The words that had 
often troubled the foimtain of his life came back — 
the words of the strangely eloquent Warburton — 
" Shall her life of beauty be barren to me ?" 

From that time, by a strong effort of the will, he 
was changed, his life became real and earnest, he 
entered upon studies necessary for the service he 
proposed to himself, and the little village wheup he 
was born gave him work enough to do. There 
rained from his tongue no tempests of eloquence, 
with which to win souls ; but when he chose, his 
words were sharp arrows, from which there was no 
escape, and each hearer felt as if his preaching 
were especially for hin\. 

It was, perhaps, more than anything else, the 
fine intelligence speaking through his face that 
made him beautiful. He was changed in heart 
and in life, but not altogether lifted out of his na- 
ture, nor above the weaknesses and the needs of 
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our daily experience. Individually, he seemed not 
to love men, or women, but, melancholy and isola- 
ted, he wandered in the woods or fields, or shut 
himself in his own study, during all the week. In 
ministering to his flock, his heart seemed overflow- 
ing with love to them and to God. He was very 
dear to them, active in the discharge of every duty 
incidental to his profession, ready with counsel, 
and kind in all the ministrations of mercy, yet his 
love was not a fanailiar thing, to be kept about 
their daily lives. Without being arrogant, or 
haughty, or cold, there was something in his col- 
lected and unbending manner, and clear and pene- 
trating glances, that repelled all close approaches. 
The grasp of the most cordial greeting was returned 
with only the mildest pressure, and the laughing 
salutation was presently forgotten in sober civility. 
Diligent and sincere worker as he was, a part of 
his great field was untilled, and his people, espe- 
cially the young, feared him as much as they loved 
him ; for among them he was as a stranger. They 
admired, respected, and almost reverenced him; 
but more was scarcely possible without a change in 
his very nature. 

Yet he did all that he could. His large love 
embraced the world. It was expansive, but not 
flowing out warm and soft, from the close folding 
of one human heart, widening and widening, till it 
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embraced all. He had sold away many of his dar- 
ling idols^ and given their price to the poor ; but 
the great necessity of human nature was the thing 
which he yet lacked. 

The time came when, but for one dark hin- 
drance, he might have been swept into the full 
light Already on the day of which I have been 
speaking, as he leaned &om the desk in the plead- 
ing of general interests, one, more especial, fixed 
often his glance and his thought. 

When the services were ended, many came 
around him, as the rural custom was, but though 
he did not avoid, he seemed not to seek their greet- 
ings, and, as soon as might be, he passed hastily 
jfrom the house, with a look of solemn austerity. 

By the smooth mound, where no spear of grass 
had as yet taken root, Mrs. Yancey stood, ^ipd 
beside her, speaking no word, but tenderly pressing 
her hand, was Hagar, who had not paused with 
the rest. As the preacher came by, no arm was 
outstretched to support the mourner, or draw her 
away, and only saying, without any previous recog- 
nition, " I am glad, Hagar, to see you at church," 
he passed on. 

After that day, Hagar was sure to be at every 
morning and evening service. She came and went 
alone, speaking no word to any one. Curiosity 
gradually died away, and the villagers came to 
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regard her as a poor, half-crazed woman, but harm* 
less and, gentle — ^to be pitied, watched, and, if 
necessary, supported and protected. 

But the pastor thought of her differently. One 
evening as she sat by the open window, gazing 
down on the little grave beneath, a footstep pressed 
the sward, and, looking up, she saw Joseph Arnold 
stand before her. For a moment he remained 
silent; and then directing his eyes to the point 
which had engrossed her attention, he said, " What 
is the meaning of this, Hagar?" 

The woman did not answer, and he continued, 
"The softest interpretations were selfishness, or 
insanity ; but there are those who might find other 
motives for the avoidance of consecrated ground- 
You have no right to bring reproaches on yourself 
if innocent, nor any longer to seek concealment, if" 
— ^he said no more, but looked the thought he did 
not speak. 

"Who are you, who thus invade my privacy?" 
she said, suddenly recovering fix)m some surprise 
and confusion, "and by what authority do you 
question my motives or my innocence? I have 
not sought you, nor disturbed you in any way. 
Leave me alone. So much I ask of justice and of 
charity." 

But fiir fix)m being moved by the offended 
dignity of her manner, and her last command, he 
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calmly, as if in pity, approached, and seated him- 
self near her, 

" Hagar," he said, in tones of the tenderest in- 
terest, " I must stay till I have answered your ques- 
^ tions, and thus justified myself" 

Tears stood in her eyes, and the angry spot 
burned itself out in her cheek ; and though she did 
not grant with words the implied request, she did 
not refuse it, and the intruder went on : " By the 
authority of my sacred office I make inquest of all 
characters by which I am surrounded, and by 
your virtual confession of sin, I question your in- 
nocence. You have not sought me, it is true; 
but how know you that you have not disturbed 
me?" 

"I am but an humble and weak woman," an- 
swered Hagar, her voice trembling, " and will not 
oppose my convictions to your judgment or reason- 
ing. But am I not for my motives answerable to 
the same tribunal as yourself? And if I have 
acknowledged guilt, by my general bearing to the 
world, why should I make further confession to 
you, or to any one ?" 

" And for the last?'' said the preacher. 

" If I have disturbed you I can only be sorry." 

"It is so — and what are you now? You disturb 
me, I said truly." 

" Then I am sorry now." 
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"And nothing more?" 

"What can I more?" 

" Everything, if you will." 

"You deceive yourself I am alone, and as you 
seem to know, an outcast from the world, seeking, 
in continual prayer and penitence, to atone my sin, 
or to stay back a little the vengeance of Heaven. 
Oh 1 leave me. I am done with mortality, save as 
the servant of such as suffer, and you need no 
help." 

" Yes, Hagar, that is what I need — ^help, and no 
one but you can give it me. Till I saw you, I 
went through the journey of life alone, and very 
desolate and wretched I was, until the baptism of 
Christian faith was given me. This new life was 
to me — ^is to me — ^the greatest good ; and not till I 
saw you did I know there was a feeling of my na- 
ture unsatisfied — the need of closer sympathy, of 
nearer human communion than I had found. You 
have no need that I should teU you, nor to be sur- 
prised at the discovery, that I love you." 

"Speak not to me of love," she replied, solemn- 
ly, mournfully, lifting her hand between her white 
cheek and the steadfast eyes that gazed on her. 
"YoUvdo not know me. There is between us a 
wall, black as the pit, and high as Heaven. Seek 
not to know any more, but leave me, and forget 
this sudden impulse — ^for it is nothing more. My 
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arms would lie about your neck like a curse. 
Hope nothing, ask nothing of me," 

"Do I speak as if moved by a sudden impulse? 
No, I know what I say, and what I seek, and what 
I would have, and shall have, in spite of yourself 
I do not know you, you say. Have you not been 
aware of my near presence, as, night after night, 
you have sung in the moonlight songs which seem- 
ed only meant for me ? Did you not feel that I 
was 'praying for you, as you wept by the grave 
of " 

" Great God I and have you then been a spy on 
my actions and my words?" she exclaimed, pas- 
sionately. "And for what are you come now? 
to reproach and mock me? Oh! if you ever knew 
the need of pity, spare me." 

"I beseech you, do not again interrupt me. 
Your love would not be a curse to me. Since 
your sad smile first dawned on me, and I heard 
your first gentle words, I have been more and more 
drawn from isolation, and in human love I have 
learned more and more my necessities. I come not 
to unravel your history, or pass judgment on your 
life. I love you, and whatever be that past on 
which you throw yourself as on a consuming fire, ^ ' 
I would unite my life with yours, and make you , 
sharer of whatever awaits me, in time and in 
eternity." 
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'' I have abjured all human happiness. I would 
not love you if I could. My life is an everlasting 
penance." 

"For what this penance is resolved, I do not 
know, I do not seek to know. You have sinned 
and suffered. What matters to me the precise 
nature of the offense or the expiation ? Is he who 
rejects God's good gifts sinless any more than he 
who abuses them by excessive indulgence? Will 
the flowers bloom for you any brighter in Paradise 
that you trample them here? Have you not, after 
all, mistaken the Great Work, which does not lift 
us through fasting and immolation up to Heaven, 
but sweetly draws Heaven down to us, and makes 
the mortal the beginning of immortal joys? You 
have only to open the windows beneath this humble 
roo^ and the angels wiU come in." 

" Your words sound well ; but sin abases itself. 
The snake's head hides not under the dove's wing, 
but grovels in the dust, as is fit. The love of a 
pure heart and lofljy soul is a thing of exceeding 
beauty ; but, knowing my deformity, if you could 
come down and clothe me with it as with a gar- 
ment, in the ashes of lost innocence, you could 
plant here no self-respect. It were like a green 
vine twining itself about a ruin, trembling at every 
breath. Go back into the sunshine, and leave me 
to the dark." 
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Arnold arose as she concluded, with the same 
cabn confidence that had characterized all his 
movements, and pointing to the little mound below 
the window, on which the moonlight was trem- 
bling, he said, " When the grass there shall be dead 
and faded, I will come agaiQ, In the meantime*, 
temper your heart as you will, I defy you to crush 
out entirely its yearning for human love. When 
we meet, it will be to part never, or forever." 
And, without waiting a reply, he withdrew, as 
sUently and mysteriously as he had come. 

" Shall a chance breath trouble the fountain that 
it has been the work of a life-time to still ?" said 
Hagar ; and, closing the window, she sought forget- 
fulness in sleep — ^in vain. 

It was a melancholy life she surveyed, and 
with all its sujffering, all its sin, the retrospect 
brought a feeling kindred with joy — the sense of 
submission, and expiation, under which martyrs 
have sung their divinest triumphs. 

It may be indeed that the highest happiness of 
life is always touched with sadness. Love, and 
Faith dwell ever in the haunted house df Pear. 
The lights of the birth chSmber stream across the 
narrow bed where the pleasant morning touches 
the eyelids of the sleepers no more, where the 
white hands of the little children are never unI5ck- 
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ed for the flowers that hang over their dark un- 
rocking cradles. 

Even the incarnate Eedeemer was a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief — discrowned of 
immortality— crowned with thorns. 






CHAPTER XIX. 



Abx we not oiwf Are we not Jobwd by Heaveiil 
Kkch intenroren with the other'e firte f 

Rows, 
n^ia br off; 
And rstiter like • dreMa, than an awmma 
Th«t my mnembtanee wairaots. 



The plaad and luxurious autumn faded slowly, 
away. The minister became more and more frater- 
nal with his people, and every Sabbath his bene- 
dictions fell more and more lovingly and tenderly 
as he glanced down on a congregation that was 
becoming one of friends as well as of pupils ; and 
as he stayed for smiles and kind inquiries and the 
expression of affectionate hopes, the bonds of sym- 
pathy and fellowship grew aU the while more 
strong, and beautiful in their strength. 

As the widowed sister wept by the gray stone, 
that stood scarcely higher than the whitening grass, 
a kind arm was about her, and a soothing voice 
told her of the fairer and wider mansions in our 
Father's house, till her heart's half-complaining 
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softened to gratitude, that she had yet a brother's 
companionship and affection. 

And all these Sabbaths came Hagar, muffled in 
black, and wearing the same sad look of resigna- 
tioft — silently came and went — ^no bounding in her 
step, nor exultation in her smile. Had she crushed 
out the human yearning for human love, and within 
the cell of perpetual penance, locked herself in 
barren seclusion? 

At length mid winter came, with cold and ter- 
rible storms, and cheerles solitudes — winter, grand, 
gloomy, and stem, with never a smile, never a tear, 
no hedgerow flowers with hues beyond all art, no 
dancing streams with sweeter music than the flute's, 
— winter, made to compel men into affections that 
have in them dearer joys than aU the fairest gifts 
ever brought to castles of indolence by voluptuous 
summer — ^winter, that clothing as with draperies of 
death the external world, leads to such cultivation 
of the heart, and such development of the interior 
life, as gives, in the long- years, and ages, its sweet 
proportion of beauty to our human nature. 

It was night. AU day the snow had fallen, and 
fallen, till the smooth level had hid the graves 
about the old church, while above them the limbs 
of the trees were weighed heavily down; but at 
sunset the blustering winds came sweeping from 
their fiar caverns, and white drifts were heaped, and 
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the laden boughs shaken bare. As the shadows 
deepened, there came out no moon nor star. No- 
thing was heard but the moaning of the wind. 
Even the owl, close-muffled from the storm, made 
no complaint — it was so terrible and desolate a 
night. The cock drew his proud head against his 
ruffling feathers, and forgot to cry the hour ; and 
the watch-dog changed his accustomed bay to a 
lonesome howl, he was so cold. And so were the 
lambs, dimpling the hill-side snow, and bleating 
piteously to the winds. 

From the cottage of Hagar shone a little pallid 
light. Was she alone, and listening to the storm? 
The tempest in her bosom was more fierce than the 
storm without. With an iron hand she put down 
ter heart that thrilled to the whisper of love. 

" I thought," she said, speaking very calmly, " I . 
had enough to endure before ; but you, my friend, 
have laid upon me the heaviest of all crosses. 
Patiently as I may, I must submit to the burden." 

" Then you love me, Hagar ; and yet seal my 
doom in darkness. Listen for but a moment. You 
saw, perhaps, from your window, that a grave was 
made to-day in the churchyard — that there were 
few to bury the dead, and no mourners. I was 
among those who saw the falling of the clods 
and the snow on the coffin. I saw the old man 
die, and performed the fdneral service. He had 
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never wife nor child, but in his lonesome cabin 
lived and ended his life alone ; and when I saw the 
steady hand of a stranger remove the coarse notch- 
ed cloth £rom the &ce, that we might see the last 
of 'his mortality, I shuddered and stood back: not 
afraid of death, but of such a death. On the livid 
and frightM features there was no smUe, such as 
must have kindled, even in death, beneath the eyes 
df love. In the thin white hairs, above the wrink- 
led forehead, no soft hand of infeincy or maidenhood 
had ever bathed itself The eyes had grown blind, 
and the blue lids dropped over them, without 
having seen the sunshine that perfected the world ; 
and the mouth had fallen from roseate fullness, to a 
sunken and purple gap, unpressed by aflfection's 
kiss, and it seemed hungry yet. 

* To die, and not be missed, is in&my.' 

You can save me, Hagar. When the leaves were 
dying I told you I would come now — ^that we 
should meet to part never, or forever. Have you 
decided ? I wait, till your hands crown me with 
leaves dropping perpetual dew, or hang a weight 
about my neck to drag me down through all time." 
"God knows how my heart is bleeding," an- 
swered Hagar. "I am powerless to help you. — 
Nothing can save me from the infamy of which you 
speak. Long ago I set sharp thorns in my pillow, 
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and yoiir head could not rest there. I love you — 
you know I love you. But I have loved another, 
and we are divided." 

Arnold moved impatiently, and spoke almost 
coldly, "You have loved — I care not when, nor 
whom, so you love not another now. The young 
plants are fair enough, but the full harvest is not 
gathered in the May, In youth, love is little more 
than the sparkle, that may be quickly dried up, or* 
brushed aside ; but in manhood and womanhood, 
there is depth in passion, which cannot be pre- 
viously conceived of The young bole uplifla itself 
when the storm is past, but the mature tree, if it 
fell, must perish." 

" I know it all — ^I feel it all," answered Hagar. 
" Yet I half exult that a new weight is laid upon 
me. I was becoming inured to the old. It were a 
small thing to lay down my life in your arms ; but 
to give up my life's life, to push back the sunrise, . 
and hug to my bosom the dark — ^this is what I must 
do. If you love me, go, I beseech you, go back 
into the sunshine, and ^" 

The hand she upraised was put softly down, and 
kisses prisoned the speaking lips in silence. 

That pressure unlocked from its ice the crimson, 
and for a moment the hearts of the lovers beat 
responsive, and a moment only, for the next Hagar-, 
stood erect and composed. As one might forcibly 
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shut the fluttering wing of a bird, she had stilled 
her heart, and her voice was low and terribly calm, 
as she said, " We must part, and forever." 

"Forever! Hagar, forever? At least, tell me 
why." And all the agony of expiring hope was in 
the appeal. 

She stood silent a moment, and then answered, 
" If there be any farther humiliation, any deeper 
buffering than I have known, I will meet it Sit 
down, and hear me speak." 

" Not till you have heard me. And, as I annihi- 
late this distance you placed but now between us," 
he said, embfacing her, " I annihilate all obstacles 
to our union at once, and forever." 

" It is a beautifiil dream," she answered, "and I 
would that it might last" 

" It may last, Hagar ; it shall last while we live, 
while our souls live," 

"If it could," she repeated — "but no, it cannot, 
be. I saw from the first that I could love you, 
and I did not avoid the temptation, but Sabbath 
after Sabbath fed upon your smile and your 
words, and day after day, and night after night 
walked in visions by your side, nursing into ftiU 
life the love which I meant to battle with and to 
baffle. This was to be my crowning triumph. 
And would you tempt me," she continued, re- 
proachfully, "to sell away the pure fountain of 
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eternity for the troubled waters of time ? But why- 
need we repeat this sort of conversation? Is not 
trufe love the victor always ?" 

The time of parting came, and the forever was 
changed to never. 

"One request, dear love, before I go. Never 
dig up the buried past any more, and voluntarily 
surrender yourself to torment You need, my poor 
B[agar, the shelter of a great and unfaltering lovef 
and -with something to protect, to lean upon me, I 
shall grow stronger as well as you." 

The promise was sadly yielded, and then and 
there in her bewildering happiness, "Hagar sealed 
on the forehead of her lover the betrothal that 
might have secured the happiness of both, as &r as 
felicity may be secured in love. 

" One star has broken through ^doud," Arnold 
said, pointing upward. " See how clear and steady 
* it shines 1 I accept the omen." 

" There is but one star," answered Hagar, very 
sadly, " and that is among clouds. Alas I there is 
no perfect joy below. Clouds are ready to sweep 
across the stars, and the few flowers grow along a 
hard and toilsome way. Is it worth our while to 
pause on this little atom of time, and gaze at the 
one till it is obscured, or gather the other to wither 
in our hands?" 

" Life, as you say, is an atom ; and time a very 
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little thing, when measured against eternity. When 
we lift np onr eyes, and see above ns a universe of 
worlds, held at their places in the illimitable sp^wse, 
and moving with accuracy to the will of Omnis- 
cience, our own little planet dwarfe indeed, and all 
the lives that men have lived since the creation 
shrink within a point on the dial, and we are over- 
whelmed with astonishment that God should be 
n^dful of us. But when we remember that our 
lives are sparks from the eternal essence, and them- 
selves destined to exist forever, this humanity of 
ours seems worthy of its declared dignity and 
destiny." 

" Our life is great only as a state of probation ; 
great only as the accidents and burdens and ills 
connected with it,* bear upon the future. Viewed 
in this light, ]^ Indeed assumes another aspect. 
Let us part now.^ 

"Not so, Hagar; I feel as if, should I go fit)m- 
your presence now, the daylight just breaking 
would never open any more. I seem on the edge 
of a bright world, and I fear to turn away, lest 
blank darkness swallow it up. Tell me again that 
you love me." . 

" I love you, with all the devotion of my nature 
I love you," she replied, but the words seemed to 
contain rather a prophecy of sorrow, than an assu- 
rance of hope. 
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And so, nnder the wild night, while the wind 
tossed hither and thither the snow, and the one 
star trembled among the clouds, the lovers parted. 

All over the neighborhood there was great re- 
joicing. "The minister is going to be married," 
said one to another; and every one seemed to 
regard the event as one in some sense needful 
to his own happiness. 

With strange invocations of rhyme, the moon 
was charmed, that her feint light might reveal in 
visions the color of the eyes and hair which should 
belong to the yet unknown lover. 

Many were the gay meetings of rural beaux and 
belles, and love-makings, begun in jest, ended in 
the " sober, certainty of waking bliss." 

Ah me, what merry nights Ihey were, when, in 
the great sled, half sunken in sti^w, and wrapped 
in coverlets, the "old folks" ploughed through 
drifted snow, and faced the rough wind, to visit 
some neighbor a dozen miles away, perhaps. What 
merry nights for the young and careless, and espe- 
cially when, the approaching nuptials led so easily 
the discourse into the sweetest of all channels. 

Bright from the homestead windows streamed 
the light of the log-heap fires, and often the mid- 
night cock crowed twiced and thrice before the 
circle aroimd the hearth was broken. 

The old had so many memories to renew, tod 
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the young so many hopes to unfold, while here the 
round iron tea-kettle sang of muffins and honey, 
materializing and humanizing the most serious fan- 
cies, and saddest recollections of perilous adven- 
tures, warning ghosts, and unhappy death-beds ; 
and there the shaggy hickory bark sent up a thou- 
sand sparkles, as the laughing girls walked back- 
ward to bake on the fire-shovel the cake mixed 
without salt, which must be eaten without a word 
to break the spell, as shining and soulful eyes 
spoke unutterable things. 

How could they hear the striking of the old 
clock, sounded it never so loudly, for the joyous 
tumult in their hearts ; or how see the dial plate, 
lifted close to the ceiling though it were, and 
shining in the ruddy glow of the hot coals — ^how 
see this, for the smiling faces between ? 

And so the hours were narrowed into moments, 
and the sober work-horses came prankishly trot- 
ting and snorting to the door, breaking in upon 
the midst of hilarity, and making the children 
wonder why their parents had come so early. 

New dresses must be made, and new and stylish 
fashions introduced, which the careful mother 
thought hazardous to be worn in mid-winter. But 
the daughter looked so pretty with her plump arms 
and shoulders bare, and iji her head-dress of roses, 
they could not refuse that it should be worn — "just 
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once^" and half believed, as they said, that pride 
would keep the child warm enough. 

And the bridal morning came. The garlands 
were fresh all about the church, and the happy 
pairs filled the pews and aisles, eagerly expectant 
At last there was a movement at the door, and a 
step on the threshold. The clergyman was there, 
and alone. ^ 

10* 
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About Us dialTes, 
A. beggarly aMoont of enpty bozo*, 
OvMo aarthaa pott, Uaddan and moatj aaeda, 
RaniDaiiti of paekUiread, aad old eakaa of loaaa. 
Wan thinly aeattared to maka op a ahow. 



Far from the maddaning enwd'i ignobla atriih, 
niay kapt tha evan tanor <rf thair way. 

Okat. 



"When Arnold that morning entered the little 
cottage which had been the home of Hagar, she 
was not there. In his search he was soon startled 
by signs of her removal, but there was no clue to 
the direction in which she was gone. Whoever 
had assisted her, thus suddenly to turn aside from 
affection, and rest, was perhaps heir to the scanty 
property she had left, .and would keep her secret. 
Her lover paused a moment by the still scarcely 
extinguished fire on the hearth, and on the mantle 
saw a small pacquet inscribed with his name. He 
broke the seal, and for an hour — insensible of the 
increasing cold — forgetful of those who waited his 
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appearance at the church — ^he read the secret and 
painful history in which was involved not Hagar's 
£ite alone, but the disappointment of the dearest 
and fondest hopes he himself had ever dared to 
cherish. The manuscript was as follows : 

The past, my poor friend, presses me from you. 
I cannot be your wife, and my heart aches, not so 
much for myself as for you, while I write this 
necessary and irrevocable decision. If I might have 
done so, I would gladly have gone hence with the 
dark history I am about to unfold, locked in my 
own brain, that I might have lived in your memory, 
a vision of the night and the stars, that &ded in the 
morning. 

As I begin my task my memories go back 
beyond that portion of my life in which my des- 
tiny was woven, and the tearful leisure of the few 
nights before me, until we shall at last have parted, 
I will devote to a record of the recollections which 
are apt to hover about my heart. If they seem 
trifling to you, it will not be while I myself am 
thought of with any tenderness — ^and after that 
time how you regard the reminiscences of my un- 
folding and decaying will be of no more moment 
to me than to yourself. 

>It is many years ago that I was a little innocent 
chUd, gentle and loving; but my parents were 
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poor, and the toils of their hard and rough journey 
made them negligent of me. I do not remember 
of ever being kissed in childhood, even by my 
mother. I do not think I ever was. I remember 
seeing her always at work, and the patient and 
weary look that she wore. My father, I felt always, 
was not a good man. He often spoke harshly to 
my mother, when at home, but he was not much 
there, and I know that I was gladdest when he was 
gone. I could not bear to see' the tears in my 
mother's eyes, and have her tell me to go out and 
play, and that I would never be so happy again, 
when I wonderingly stood about her, anxious to 
soothe her sorrow, and yet half fearful of approach- 
ing her. It was a sad pastime, my solitary playing, 
for I had no sisters, and never but one brother, 
and he many years younger than I. Sometimes I 
sat in the shade, and tied grapes into a long chain, 
wondering whether I could ever make enough to 
reach round the world; and sometimes I climbed to 
a small broken glass, which hung so high that 
neither my &ther nor my mother could see within 
it, I thought. It was a feat, I remember, difficult 
to accomplish, and only by the aid of a little chair, 
set on the table, could I, even by standing on tip- 
toe, see myself in it at all. ' The arrangement of 
my hair, which I had been told was golden and 
pretty, was one of my favorite occupations, not- 
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withstanding that my mother often told me I had 
better be learning to sweep. I knew it not at the 
time, but I know now that we must have been 
very poor. Our few articles of furniture were of a 
ruder fashion than I have ever seen since. I never 
went from home, except once, when I remember 
going with my mother to visit a sick relation of 
hers. On that occasion she curled my hair, and I 
wore a new dress, made of an old one, which in 
some remote time had been my grandmother's. I 
had no bonnet, no shoes — but the first I had never 
had, and the last I supposed were not to be worn 
in the summer. We walked across the fields a 
long way, and I grew weary (though I said I was 
not) before we reached the house. At last we came 
in view of it, or rather in view of the hollow in 
which it stood. " We are almost there,'' my mo- 
ther said; and, as she seated me on the topmost 
fence-rail, and picked the briers from my feet, I 
must have cried, so hot and tired was I,* but for 
the novelty before me. They were rich people I 
was to see, my mother said, and I must behave 
very nicely. There yet lay between us and the 
house a field, that seemed to me interminable — a 
part in stubble and a part newly plowed. The 
heat twinkled against the ground, and, in the shade 
of a distant tree the plow-boy was resting his 
team. When we approached, he renewed his labor, 
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and I walked in the new fiirrow, dose behind him, 
to the end. How cool and moist the ground felt 
to my feet. He kindly assisted ns over the fence, 
lifting me in his arms, and I remember he called 
me a pretty girl, and gave me some berries. This 
I recalled in after years, for we became fiiends, and 
when I was grown he praised me with the same 
words, and would have made me his wife. 

With what interest I looked at everything! I 
had never seen any rich people before. The prin- 
cipal house was of brick, and seemed to have stood 
a great while, for the green moss had crept all over 
the walls, and the wood- work was fallen 'partly to 
decay. This part of the building was low, and 
long, and narrow ; the chimneys were square and 
large; and at the windows hung close shutters, 
which were of a black ashen color, the natural hue 
of the wood so long exposed to the storm and sun- 
shine, and they were so heavy as to have lost their 
shape, and taken that of diamonds, so that they 
could not be shut. The earth appeared to have 
grown about the house, for on opening the door 
there was a descent of one or two steps to the level 
floor, and the room had such an air, smelling of 
damp and mold, as might have greeted us on enter- 
ing a cellar. 

The furniture was homely enough. An old- 
feflhioned clock, which reached jfrom the floor to 
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the ceiling, a bureau and table, both covered with 
white diaper linen, some unpainted chairs, with 
bottoms of fine spKt wood, I think were the chief 
articles. The wall bad never been plastered, but it 
was nicely whitewashed, and the floor was without 
a carpet. On the hearth stood an old washing-tub, 
filled with earth, iq which grew a thrifty orange 
tree, tall as I was then, and I thought it the crown- 
ing attraction of the place. A cucumber vine grew 
by its side, trained over its boughs, and with the 
young Jfruit dropping in curious little bottles, to 
produce unnatural forms — a device, as I learned 
afterward, of John Dale, the plow-boy, as was also 
a curiously made bird-house, on the top of a pole 
planted before the door, and higher than the dreary 
mansion itself 

I had ample time for observation, as I was left 
alone while my mother went to the adjoining room 
to see our sick relation, Aunt Elizabeth, as I was 
taught to call her. I could hear the voices of peo- 
ple talking, but not distinctly, and I longed very 
much to examine the young cucumbers; but I 
feared to leave my seat, and could only amuse my- 
self by looking at the clock, and listening to the 
dozen round-backed guinea-fowls, that kept up an 
incessant noise. ^ At last, with my cheek resting on 
one arm, I fell asleep, and did not wake till a tap 
on the window-pane, by which I sat, ^ aroused me, 
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and a strange voice said,-'^ Is this the little girl that 
helped me plow ?" 

I was awake in an instant. The £ice was all 
radiant with joy, and I caught something of the 
spirit that illumined it. 

No introduction was necessary ; the window did 
not divide us long; I was shown not only the bot- 
tled cucumbers and the bird-house, but the various 
kinds of fowls, and beautiful rabbits, beside many 
other things that were curious, because new. The 
rear portion of the house was of logs, with a chim- 
ney of stones on the outside, against which some 
baskets, filled with straw, were hung for hens' 
nests. These I visited with^y new acquaintance, 
and had my apron filled with eggs, which were 
carried in for dinner. 

The kitchen was sunken farther in the ground 
than the other portion of the house, so that the 
rain-water which had fiillen a day or two pre- 
viously stood over the floor to the depth of an 
inch or more, and the ^re was kept, therefore, and 
the meals prepared, in a shed, screened fi:om the 
sun by branches of adjacent trees. 

Within this summer kitchen. Squire Davids, my 
aunt's husband, when I first saw him, sat mending 
a pair of old shoes, and tending potatoes that were 
roasting in the hot ashes, covered over with coals. 
He was a large man, with florid complexion, 'and 
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almost entirely bald, having only a thin firinge of 
white hair felling on his neck and forehead, while 
the rest of his head was bare, and seemed hard and 
polished, like a shining stone. 

He had been once or twice in the Legislature, in 
consequence of his early settlement in the country, 
I believe, and he was much esteemed for wisdom, 
not only by his wife, who was in the habit of say- 
ing that he had a wonderful gift of argument, but 
by all the people of the neighborhood. 

He was by every body regarded as a good man, 
without a question as to his particular theology; 
he was sent for to visit the sick, to talk with and 
pray for them, and, if need were, to write their 
wills ; and he knew something of the human sys- 
tem, and the diseases to which it is subject, and so 
compounded excellent medicines of roots and herbs, 
which some, whom they had benefited, thought 
infallible for any manner of complaint, and often 
affirmed that they never could desire a better doc- 
tor, or knew of one to whom a skill in physic was 
so natural. 

He was exceedingly industrious, and all his life 
accomplished himself the chief business of his farm, 
until about the period of my visit, when his various 
more public duties drew so largely on his time that 
he consented to employ a boy as his assistant — ^a 
man was not to be thought of. And of even this 
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unworthy innovation, lie often spoke as if he were 
ashamed. 

He took me on his knee, while my mother was 
preparing the table for dinner, and made many 
inquiries concerning my industrial habits and abili- 
ties, to my no small discomfiture, for I could but 
confess that I was ignorant to an extent that 
shocked him. " Why, Elsie, my little daughter," 
he said, "your mother will quite ruin you." 

He then asked me my age, and, on my replying 
that I was almost eight years old, he hastily put me 
down, and looked at me with a real or affected 
astonishment that brought tears to my eyes. 

" No, no," he said directly, "this will never do: 
a nice looking little girl, almost eight years old, 
almost a woman, and not know how to milk a cow, 
nor sweep the house ! Elsie will have to come and 
live with her aunt Elizabeth and uncle David, and 
learn how to make bread, and puddings, and be a 
woman." 

He then smoothed my curls — ^the pretty curls 
my mother had made — all away from my forehead, 
and, after plaiting them, tied them in a sort of knot 
on my head, with one of the waxed strings with 
which he had been mending the shoe. After this, 
he told me that I must have a comb, and do up my 
hair like a lady — that only babies let curls fell 
about their faces. I was mortified, and wished I 
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liad staid at home, especially when he told me of 
a dozen girls he knew, none of them so old, and all 
so much superior to me. One had made a quilt con- 
taining a thousand pieces, another coidd bake in 
the brick oven, and another had made her fether a 
shirt as well as anybody except in the stitching and 
the button-holes. 

It seemed that dinner would never be ready and 
interrupt this conversation ; but it was, at last, and 
as he seated me at the table he inquired of me 
if I never thought I ought to earn my bread before 
I ate it. 

I had never thought of any such thing, and I felt 
so badly that presently I went from the table, and 
resuming my old seat, counted the broken panes of 
glass in the windows. After a little while I was 
taken to see my aunt, and the old man repeated in 
my hearing all my indolence and worthlessness, 
saying, in conclusion, " I guess we mjast take the 
child, Lizabeth, and try to make something of 
her." My aunt, as I afterwards found, was a kind- 
hearted, ignorant old woman, no less industrious 
than her husband, and of so frugal a disposition, 
even in sickness, that she would have no hired 
assistance, compelling the squire on such occasions, 
with perhaps the occasional assistance of some 
neighboring spinster, to be himself his housekeeper. 

She was tall and dark — stooping much, either 
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naturally, or with years. Her dress, winter and 
summer, was of black flannel, with straight sleeves, 
and skirt inconveniently narrow ; and her cap of 
white cambric, worn without trimming or borders, 
and low over the forehead, across which lay the 
wrinkles, as they did indeed all down her fistce, to 
the point of her sharp chin. 

The lonely, homesick, feeling that came to me, as 
I sat in the silent parlor, looking at the tall clock, 
and listening to the guinea-hens, as they sunned 
their variegated humps, was new to me, and 
strange, but gradually, in custom, it was forgotten 
or lost. 

There is no life perhaps so turbulent, or filled 
with such momentous incidents, that its earliest 
glimpses of the world beyond the limits of home 
can be forgotten; veterans on battle fields have 
died exulting at the brave ascent of kites held by 
their childish hands; and statesmen sitting with 
closed eyes, in senates that have trembled at their 
words, have felt the approach of tears with never 
dying memories of a mother's praise at their first 
triumphs in the school room. I have no power to 
tell you of all my life's vicissitudes since then, 
of the wild interblendings of heaven and heU 
through which I have passed, the days of smiling 
hope or nights of pitiless despair; but I do not 
know that there is any point in aU my experience 
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to which my mind of its own accord goes back 
more frequently than to these scenes at the Davids' 
ferm house. 

Yet I have not lingered thus long on this first 
visit, so much for its own interest or importance, 
as because I soon after went to remain with my 
uncle and aunt, and that day's history became in a 
degree my biography for the next seven years. 



CHAPTEE XXL 



O drookMi iiiani diiflgnred in thy fitM. 

COAVCMM, 

Toa do look, my no, in • inoT«d wrt. 

Tu Tmurwn. 
To-motnnr to fkwh IMdi ud pMttuet n«w. 

Ahoh. 



You would have but an unjust impression of 
that unhappy childhood of which I have already 
revealed to you so much — that childhood which 
perhaps has been remembered with tears which 
would not let him write my sins sometimes, by 
the angel who makes up the accounts between us 
and our Father in Heaven — if I shrunk from re- 
<$ording the most terrible of its scenes, which was 
of subsequent occurrence. When I heard you 
preach from that awfril passage of His word which 
describes the worst of ages as without natural affec- . 
tion, you will not wonder, after reading these rfecitals, 
at my feeling that thus much of the prophecy had 
been fiiMlled in my miserable home. If I have 
been too easily tempted by delusive promises of 
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peace — ^if for that life of love which is ever an ob- 
ject of the true soul's intensest longing, I have ha- 
zarded too much, and lost all that is most necessary 
to such life — ^remember fix)m what storm and gloom 
I looked out on the shows by which I was tempted, 
and what temptations I I speak not in extenuation 
of my crime, of which there is One to judge truly, 
and, for the years of my repentance, very kindly ; 
but for your just pride of your own intelligence, 
and for the hope I have that still you will remem- 
ber me hereafter with some gentleness. 

It was but a few days after that visit to my aunt 
which I have mentioned so particularly, that my 
fether was brought home in a condition so frightful 
that there was at once despair of his life. I re- 
member to-night, as I sit here alone by this wintry 
fire, shining out against the panes which shield me 
from the angry tempest of snow and hail — I re- 
member the oppressing sense of fear and wonder 
with which I saw him conveyed to the gate of our 
poor house, in his own little cart, which was half 
filled with straw to save him as much as possible 
from the tortures of a removal in that terrible state. 
He was partly sheltered by an old broken imibrella, 
and his forehead was bound with a cloth red with 
his blood. 

He scowled on me as they lifl;ed him down, and 
when I went Close, and asked him what was the 
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matter, he thrust me roughly aside, with an oath 
that made me tremble. 

In a few moments I summoned courage to peer 
in at the door, and then I saw my mother almost 
overwhelmed in the momentary insanity of griej^ 
wringing her hands, shrieking, and weeping; but 
she became more calm, and presently one of the 
men approached her and whispered some words to 
which she gave an affirmative answer, upon which 
he came out to me and put his large right hand 
upon my shoulder, saying that my father had been 
in a brawl, and got the worst of it, that he would 
die, may be, before Squire Davids-'could be got 
there, and would certainly not live more than a day 
or two. I joined then instinctively in the pas- 
sionate sorrow of my mother, not indeed that much 
love was possible for one who never had evinced 
a feeling of humanity for me, but that all was so 
sudden, so strange, so terrible ; and then the man 
said, to comfort me, that I ought not to cry for it, as 
I would be far better off, as well as my mother, 
when the last nail was in his coffin. I forgot he 
had not been to me as other fathers to their chil- 
dren whom I knew, and shuddered at a speech 
that even a fiend, I since have thought sometimes, 
should never make to a child about a father ; and 
I pTilled myself away from him — for he held me 
with a tight rather than a friendly grasp — and 
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going to my accustomed play ground, under a low 
cherry tree, where the grass was all trodden down, 
I attempted to think of other things. It was in 
vain, and I called the dog to me, and tried to 
make him play with a stick, as I had done often 
l^efore, but he sullenly refused, and pressing his 
nose to the door-sill he piteously howled and would 
not be driven away. 

As I sat thus weeping by myself, and at the 
same time attempting to draw a picture of the dog 
on the smooth bark of the tree, with a common 
pencil I had found a few days previously, a youth, 
who was passing in a chaise, drew up and asked me 
why I was crying, and who taught me to make 
pictures. At first I hid the lines with my apron, 
but he spoke so kindly and praised my skill so 
much that I withdrew it, and told him why I 
cried. I had never seen any one so handsome 
and well dressed as he, and I was quite astonished 
and delighted when he took from his pocket a 
small book of engravings, and a crayon, and gave 
them both to me, saying, " You are a httle genius, 
and you must learn how to use them, and become 
an artist." 

How quickly the world recognizes the creative 
powers of him who has been nursed in the lap of 
ease ! how many hands reach out to aid the climb- 
ing laurel toward his brows, that never have been 

11 
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browned with tte hot sun as he has toiled in fields, 
nor furrowed with any slow shaping care, or the 
quick mastery of a sudden sorrow. But the enti- 
tled poor too often struggle for bays that are 
heaped up on the undeserving rich; they grope 
through obscure ways, hungry, like 

Blind Orion, for the mom, 

with but the cloud and dread presentiment of great- 
ness on their souls. The soil of poverty smothers 
the flowers of inspiration from the world's dis- 
covery, or stifles songs that if unloosed might fill 
with melody a thousand years. Yet the divine 
fexjulties do not attain their best development when 
led by luxury among bowers and fountains, so 
often as when the darkest forms of wretchedness 
drag them in chains through deserts, and over 
crags, and down amid whatever is most to be feared, 
or hated, in human life. " Wicked Angelo must 
work in ceilings till he can only read with his 
book above his head." The roof of a prison kept 
the eyes of Tasso fi:om that nature which should 
have fed his soul with beauty and with strength. 
And what immortal visions have come, Dante, to 
lone exiles, or, Gallileo, to those who watched the 
stars through windows grated with impassable 
iron! How many hearts are beating like death 
watches in the dark — ^passing, unknown, out of 
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lime — whose simple experience if imfolded would 
draw away the eyes of the subtlest anatomists of 
exalted passion from the most impressive pages in 
all written art. Poets, the wings of whose fancy 
beat exultingly up through the golden clouds 
where my poor thoughts cannot climb, tell us of 
immortal amaranths shadowing the green sum- 
mits of Fame's &r mountain, but no such sweet 
repose of joy has been disclosed in any life that 
I have known, and if such sunshine as the children 
of genius seek, be found except in rifts through 
darkest clouds, haply it will be only in that day 
which will come after the last night of all. 

I cannot express to you the interest with which 
the stranger's gifts inspired me, nor the influence 
which his gentle words had on my efforts and as- 
pirations in all my succeeding years of childhood. 

As I yet sat beneath the tree, turning the 
leaves over and over, and backward and forward, 
the man who had stopped to comfort me so strange- 
ly returned, in ' company with my uncle. Both 
seemed to have ridden very fast, for the nostrils 
and flanks of their horses were specked with foam, 

"Hi, hi I" said Squire Davids, seeing me, "can 
you find^nothing better to do ?" The other person 
came near, and, taking from his head the blue 
woolen cap, which was old, and falling on one 
side, wiped the perspiration from his &ce with }ng 
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sleeve, as he asked me whether my father was 
ready for his shroud. He then inquired if I had 
seen him, and, taking me by the hand, led me in, 
telling my mother he had brought me to take a 
last look. 

After a partial examination of the injuries which 
my father had received. Squire Davids shook his 
head, and a whispered consultation followed, at the 
conclusion of which it was announced as the gene- 
ral opinion that a doctor must be sent for to come 
firom the city. This terrified me more than I had 
been before, for I knew that when a doctor was 
called from town the case was desperate. As to 
who was called, I fliink that in their judgment it 
made little diiflference, and the man in the blue cap, 
who seemed ofiicious, set out presently on the im- 
portant mission, saying, as he departed, " All the 
doctors in the world cannot set him on his feet 
again." 

' " No sir, no sir," responded one or two voices; 
but Squire, Davids said while there was life there 
was hope, and the same voices said " Yes, sir, yes, 
sir." For myself, I remember that I felt very 
much encouraged, as well as afraid, for I supposed 
that though a regular physician was never sum- 
moned but in extremity, he could perform miracles. 
"Well," said the squire to my mother, when 
about to depart, " whether he lives or dies, you will 
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Iiave your hands full; yes, whether he lives or dies, 
you will have your hands ftdl : so just get this 
little girl ready, (here he laid his hand on my head) 
and I '11 take her home with me." 

With some tears — ^whether for me or for the 
wretched state of things about her, I do not know — 
the dress which had been my grandmother's, with 
some other rudely made garments, constituting all 
my wardrobe, were tied in a handkerchief which 
my mother took from her neck, and which was, I 
beUeve, all the one she had; and then, mounted 
behind the old man, I was carried away, and sold, 
as it were, into bondage. 

I am sure I need not describe to you the life I 
led at the house of my uncle. During the seven 
years of my service, I saw my mother but once: 
I was well provided for, she thought, and she was 



Through every winter season I was sent to school, 
where the books I used were those my uncle him- 
self had used when a boy, and I learned little from 
them. But my teacher had seen something of the 
world, and he taught in this obscure and lonely 
place, a part of the time, to enable him to struggle 
upward for the rest. He received only a pitiful 
compensation, but the three richest men of the dis- 
trict gave him board and lodging, and, with an old 
trunk, and a bundle of books, he moved from place 
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to place. Our home was, of course, one of his 
homes; and from his conversation and reading I 
learned more than I did at school. 

In the summer, I was often required to gain time 
from my household routine for the performance of 
extra tasks, such as dropping corn, and other duties 
in the field. Sometimes John Dale and I rested 
together in the shade, and, so long as we talked of 
our work, of how soon we should get the seed in, 
and how soon it would be up, and of the scarecrow 
we should make of Aunt Elizabeth's plaid cloak 
and the Squire's bell-crowned hat, we preserved 
the most perfect unity of feeling. But when I told 
some story learned of the schoolmaster, or exhibited 
the new drawing I had made, the sympathy was 
ended. So, as I gr^w older, there was accumulated 
in my mind a world of thoughts and emotions of 
which he had no knowledge. He was always very 
kind to me, constructed swings for me, and brought 
to me frequently the feirest apples and the ripest 
berries — so I could not choose but love him — and 
yet I preferred often to be alone. And when the 
schoolmaster was with us, I sat on a low stool 
by his side, with my knitting, (for I was never 
suffered to be idle) and listened all the while he read 
or talked to me, leaving John to decide upon the 
color of the new cart, and the best time of the 
moon for planting potatoes, according to the tradi- 
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tions he Had received from the old fiurmers of the 
neighborhood. 

The schoohnaster praised my drawings, too, and 
all the summer, as lamb, or cow, or tree, took 
natural shape beneath my pencil, I pleased myself 
with anticipations of the surprise and pleasure he 
would feel in my improvement. Nobody could 
understand me so well as he, and the long winter 
evenings seemed too short, when I sat in the blaze 
of the heaped wood-fires with him. If he praised 
me, I could not sleep all the night, but vague and 
strange yearnings, that I can now better define, 
alternately uplifted and cast me down. 

I could see, in the starlight, visions of pictures, 
glorious embodiments of all beautiful things of 
which I had ever dreamed, and on the wind I 
could hear murmurs of praise. 

I would think, " I am mocked with laurels hirng 
above my reach; I have no power to climb,' and no 
hand will reach downward to help me up : it were 
better to shut my eyes, and sink to the level of cir- 
cumstances." And I would say sometimes, "John is 
soundly asleep, acquiring strength for the tasks of 
to-morrow — no waking visions haunt his pillow." 
But turn as I would to the real life before me, 
there was another life outside the narrow contiaent 
of being to wluch my experience was limited, 
where, in spite of the actual and the probable, 
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irresistible influences compelled me to walk, and I 
woke, after fitfiil and brief slumbers, with flushed 
cheeks and a throbbing bosom, for which John's 
honest pity, and my aunt's wholesome exercise* in 
the dairy, were no palliatives. 

So the years came and went, and came and went 
again; and childish fancies were lost in a no less 
dreamy girlhood. I need not describe the little 
phases of joy and sorrow, hope and fear, compassed 
by the same dull round, and ending in the same 
hopeless endurance. I needed not indeed to relate 
to you all that I here have written, but I cannot 
help but think that this various and humble ex- 
perience was a preparation for the fate to which I 
am sorrowfully approaching ; and if I could linger 
long enough to unfold to you the hard privation, 
and helpless ambition, that made up the history of 
my childhood, you might at least, sometimes, turn 
.from the melancholy results to the molding in- 
fluences, and the media through which you see 
would possibly present a softened shade. 

My fifteenth birth-day was passed, and John call- 
ed me still a pretty girl. Neither tasks with my 
needle, nor field nor household toil, had done me 
much wrong in his opinion ; and my little brown 
hands were none the less pretty that they were 
brown, nor my cheeks l^ss lovely Chat their crimson 
blushed not out of snow. Wan and faded as I am. 
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I can hardly trace my lineaments in tlie healthful 
and rustic girl I was then. One day, when the 
schoolmaster had just gone from us, and a wretched 
and helpless feeling oppressed me, my uncle came 
home with a letter for me — the first I ever received. 
I had seen some two or three letters, perhaps, that 
were sent at long intervals to Squire Davids, with 
superscriptions in hieroglyphics covering the entire 
surface, but an epistle neatly folded, and directed 
in a hand that seemed to me the perfection of 
writing, I now saw for the first time. A new 
world seemed opening as I broke the seal and read 
the mysterious communication. 

By the death of a relation, my mother was 
become heir to a decent competence, and I was 
henceforth to live with her, in a pretty cottage not 
fifty miles fi:om the great city of which I had 
dreamed ever since I was a Uttle child. I was lost 
in incredulous surprise for a time, but even before 
the preparations for my departure were completed, 
my first enthusiasm was gone. I was to leave the 
roof-tree and the hearth-light that had sheltered 
and warmed me for years, and I knew not what I 
should obtain. Contending emotions filled my 
heart: The bird that flies against his prison bars 
will sometimes refiise freedom itself, when the cage 
is open, and such a feeling was mine. I knew not 
till then, how endeared to me were the old home- 
11* 
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gtead, and even the dumb brutes with whose as^ 
pects I had become familiar. 

It was a mild evening in April, and the trees 
had scarcely leaves enough for shadows yet, when 
I left the house to visit for the last time, probably, 
the adjacent places I had loved the most. I had 
turned from the grass bank where I had read 
sometimes, and taken in my arms the young trees I 
had tried to imitate in my poor drawings, and was 
returning homeward, with my heart's sorrow dim- 
ming my eyes, when, a little aside from my path, 
sitting on a harrow sunken in the edge of a plowed 
field, I saw John Dale. His attitude evinced his 
sudden grief, and with an air of abandonment he 
buried his face in his handis. 

" Come, John," I said, approaching him, and af- 
fecting not to see his sorrow, " I am going home 
now — won't you go with me?" He was startled, 
for he had not seen me; but there came to his 
cheek no flush of shame, and with a look half 
beseeching and half reproachful he remained silent. 
I could not go on, and after a moment's hesitation 
I sat down beside him on the harrow. I tried to 
talk of the sunset, of the budding trees, and all the 
common things that had previously interested • him. 
With his hard and sun-bumed hand he wiped the 
tears from his eyes and listened, but he did not 
smile, nor seem aware of his work, as with a small 
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stick he loosened from one tooth of the harrow the 
moist earth. 

At last I persuaded him into some conversation 
of the farm he had bought, and was working to 
pay for; but the attraction it had for him was 
connected with me, and as I did not wish to dis- 
courage, and thereby wound him, and could not 
give him any hope, our words were formal, and 
unsatisfactory to both, and we went homeward in 
silence. " What have I done? where am I to gp ?" 
were my thoughts on waking in the morning; but, 
looking from the window, I saw the new cart, 
which John had painted, waiting to csSry me away. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



Hlgh-naduBg Baekingbam snwa eireoBupeet. 



FlayAil she tnnied that he might iM 
TIm pMBiDg ■mil* h«r cheek pot on. 

But when she marked how moumfbUy 
Hii eyw net hen, that mile was gone. 

Laixa Bookh. 



In these seven years of her widowhood circum- 
stances had been fortunate for my mother. With 
more happy associations and less oppressing cares, 
the natural gentleness of her disposition had been 
restored, and sweet affections which a miserable life 
had blighted, blossomed again in modest beauty, 
making her in a humble sphere and limited circle 
an object of the kindliest regard, so that all who 
knew her had been pleased with her accession to 
the little competence which led to our reunion. In 
our pleasant cottage a new and happy life opened 
upon me, as the fairest morning in gardens of flow- 
ers, to one who has wandered all night in deserts. 

Though I had received but such education as is 
bestowed in the common schools in rural districts, 
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yet in the winter quarter of eacli year I had been 
an industrious and quick learner, and had generally 
been first in my class and in the praises of my 
teachers. And I had cultivated as much as possi- 
ble, though always without any suitable instructor, 
my taste for drawing. The little sketches I some- 
times made with crayons or common water colors 
were very rude indeed, but I was proud of. them, 
and always fencied, perhaps truly, that the last one 
was the best of all I had made. In every way the 
discipline of character and habit at my uncle's had 
been advantageous to me, and I was now happy in 
the conviction of my mother — ^that I surpassed in 
all accomplishments as in beauty any young girl 
with whom I was likely to associate. 

But new changes were before me. One after- 
noon as I sat by the window of our little parlor, I 
was startled by some disturbance in the street, and 
in a moment a gentleman who had been thrown 
from his carriage was brought into the house. He 
was not seriously injured, but in the opinion of the 
physician who was summoned, it was necessary 
that he should remain a few days in repose, and as 
I with book or pencil sat frequently in the room 
where he reclined on a sofa, we became acquainted, 
and a feeling of such interest succeeded as I had 
never felt for any one I knew. 

I had never, in truth, previously known a gen- 
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tleman of education and the manners whicli belong 
to a polished society, and my poorly educated fency 
had never an ideal to be compared with Mr. War- 
burton. His conversation was all freshness and 
beauty to me, and he was studiously kind, as if 
delighted that he had power to communicate to 
any one a pleasure. I listened with more rapt 
attention than the fair Venetian long ago. He saw 
my attempts at drawing, praised them, and said 
that with such genius as I possessed but cultivation 
was necessary to a great excellence in art, and in a 
mood half serious and half earnest he became for 
the time my instructor, unfolding to me those fun- 
damental principles which a taste for sketching had 
made funiliar to himself when a youth, though he 
confessed a long neglect of a pursuit in which a 
love of nature once had made him an enthusiast 

One day as I was exhibiting to him my first 
rude pictures, I related the chance by which I had 
become aware of the possession of any natural 
talent of this kind — ^the stranger's notice of me, 
his kindness, and its influence on my happiness 
and efforts. He heard me with attention, growing 
into earnestness, and when I had concluded, ex- 
claimed, "Oh, I have then to congratulate myself 
on having been your discoverer, as well as teacher 1" 
Suddenly the bond of our union was drawn closer 
— ^we were old friends. I need not enter into de- 
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tails. From what I have said you may readily 
conceive of his handsome person, intellectual en- 
dowments, and persuasive eloquence ; and of my 
ambition, trustfulness, and simple faith. Why 
should I linger on such scenes — ^why tell you the 
results your thought anticipates ? We parted lov- 
ers, and in truth 

" My star stood still before liim." 

His love — for I still believe he loved me — ^was 
not the all-absorbing passion which was in my 
heart. Ambition was mixed with hiS tenderest 
devotion. His partiality led him to exaggerate 
my talents, which he believed would ultimately 
add new luster to the fame he was determined him- 
self to achieve. I was never for a moment, some- 
thing to shelter, to protect — a solace for sorrow or 
joy of softer and less ambitious moods — but 
through the very bridal veil the iron purpose he 
formed stood hard and unyielding before me. No 
paradise of sweet repose tempted me, but study 
and toil, with certainty of disappointed hopes, and 
the constant goading of a task-master who would 
hear of no pain, nor weariness, nor faltering, nor 
see anything but the possible triumph. But when 
he swept from the hard and steep way the soft 
mists of fancy, and taking my hand, said, " Are 
you strong enough ? and brave enough ? have you 
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sufficient faith in yourself and in me?" I went 
forward with a courage equal to his will ; and so 
long as his arm was about me, and his voice whis- 
pering inducements and confidence, no labor or 
sacrifice was greater than I could dare. 

"He will never marry you," said my mother; 
" I wish you had never seen him. Throw away 
your idle fancies, and become the happy wife of 
John Dale." But opposition strengthened my 
devotion to him, and when forbidden to see each 
other any more, we met clandestinely, and the 
fruits of my disobedience were such abandonment 
of my very soul to him as Heaven has ever visited 
with shame and misery. 

Night after night I sat in the accustomed bower, 
waiting for his promised footsteps, with my heart 
beating, down firom the wildness of expectancy to 
the stillness of distracting fear, as the hours deep- 
ened and darkened, and my mysterious lover did 
not come. At last this agony of suspense could 
be endured no longer, and under false pretexts I 
left my home, and sought, alone and friendless, in 
the strange great city, my promised husband. 

At a time and place -most unfortunate, I pre- 
sented myself before him, and claimed the fulfil- 
ment of his vows. 

Need I say how I appeared — a rustic girl, with- 
out the beauty joy and hope can give the commonest 
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expression, and without the grace which the most 
untutored may possess with innocence and con- 
tent, thus intruding into the midst of, refinement 
and elegance? 

" Who is she, and what does she want?" whis- 
pered one to another; for Mr. Warburton had 
given me but a cold recognition, without an inti- 
mation as to the claims I had upon his affection 
and justice, and I saw the angry spot burning in 
his cheek as he gracefdlly made his adieus, and as 
hastily as possible drew me away. What an ordeal 
awaited me I Shame, confusion, self-reproach, utter 
despair, and, over all, the cold cruelty, the calm 
decision, the unconcealed anger and probable 
abandonment of him for whom I had bartered 
every hope that had been mine, for honor, life, or 
eternity. 

I was dumb before him, went whithersoever he 
led, and to all his harsh reproaches answered not a 
word. At length with wonderful adroitness he 
assumed to be the injured party, and talked of ruin 
my thoughtless imprudence would bring upon us 
both. " Marriage, just now," he said, " is impossi- 
ble. You must content yourself with such a home 
as I think proper or have power to give you, for a 
while, and, meantime, I will be with you as much 
as is consistent with my duties ; I will aid you in 
your studies, and you will have all my love. Have 
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you bravery and faith enough to work, and wait 
till it is possible to fulfil the promises I made you, 
and have eirer held to be sacred obligations? If 
you say yes, dear Elsie, I shall for your courage 
and endurance hold you doubly dear. K you say 
no, I abandon you at once and forever to the doom 
you court, and give you but my hatred and my 
curse." 

" For your love, Nathan," I said, " I can brave 
all things. I can wait, and work, and hope. But 
when shall we be married ?" 

" I do not know," he answered ; " but as soon 
as it is possible. The ftiture, however, is not what 
you are to think of now. You must bend all your 
energies to the development of your genius. Feel- 
ing can be crushed easily enough — with only an 
effort of the will." 

We had gone through various windings and 
intricate ways, and stopped, at length, before a 
dilapidated building, some four or five stories in 
height, in an obscure and narrow street, and here, 
for the present, was to be my home. I ascended 
the steep and dirty stairs, pair after pair, and was 
shewn, at last, to a small and cheaply furnished 
apartment, in the fourth story, where, I was told, 
I must make myself contented and happy. 

As the door closed, or was about closing upon 
my prison, I coiild no longer keep the tears firom 
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my eyes, or suppress the sound of my emotion. 
"Wait," I said, imploringly, reaching out my 
arms, " Oh 1 wait, and reassure me I My head and 
heart are breaking, and I am a&aid to be here 
alone." 

" I have said all I can say, given you every assu- 
rance of love and protection that a reasonable 
woman could ask, and, unless you wish to forfeit 
all claims upon me, refrain from such foolish and 
ill-timed appeals. Good night." 

"Oh, have mercy! pity me!" I exclaimed. I 
could not help it. He turned toward me, for a 
moment, and with a look that seemed crushing me 
into perdition, folded his arms, and saying, simply, 
"Well!" he descended the stairs without another 
word. 

The agony I endured that night may never be 
written. 

When the morning came, and I went to the win- 
dow, I found that instead of looking into the street 
as I expected, the prospect was completely shut in 
by high brick walls, with only a plat of ground a 
few yards in extent for the eye to rest on, and that 
beaten, heated, cracked open, and entirely destitute 
of grass or flowers. This, then, was to be my 
home I I tfoon discovered that I was in one of the 
most crowded and in all ways least endurable of 
the common boarding houses of New York. 
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I cannot describe it, nor my sufferings while I 
remained in it, a helpless and hopeless stranger, 
among persons with whom I could not wish to be 
acquainted. Only one gleam of sunshine ever il- 
lumined the place, and that was in the kind words 
and cheerful smile of a grocer — an awkward young 
man, but good and amiable, who lived there, and 
had kindly assisted me to find Mr. Warburtwi, on 
my arrival in town. 

I was constantly tortured with the fear of de- 
sertion, and sometimes the days came and went 
and the long nights wore by without his coming, 
for whose sake only I endured existence. 

And when he made his unfirequent visits, and 
my heart leapt joyously to meet him, he would 
perhaps simply inquire what I had accomplished, 
examine my work critically, and if it weje good 
say I must make it better, and if it chanced to 
displease him, tear it or trample it beneath his feet, 
and without a word of endearment, or a promise 
of brighter days, leave me to the awful solitude of 
my thoughts. Sometimes I prayed to die ; some- 
times I cried out, like a child that is lost in a 
wilderness, and sometimes, with my hands dropping 
listlessly beside me, I sat through the day and 
night in silent and dumb despair. At other times 
I took courage — Heaven knows whence it came — 
and wrought earnestly and hopefully, till physical 
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weariness, or the old fear, brought back again 
despair and the prostration of all my faculties. 

I must have died, but for some occasional kind- 
nesses, giving me gleams of hope. How gratefiil I 
was for them, and how long I lived on their me- 
mory I Is it a wonder if, under such circumstances, 
my progress in my difficult art was slow ? and, as 
the ambition once connected with me began to 
decay, if his love rapidly declined, and soon was 
ended. 

The history of this wretched prison would fill a 
volume, if I had time to write it. How vividly it 
all rises in memory — ^all that I saw and felt there. 
There was dark panel work at the head and the 
loot of the bed, by which I used to sit, and, oil the 
smooth surfaces, trace characters with my finger — 
sometimes my own name, sometimes Mr. Warbur- 
ton's — and records of sin and sufiering, fearful 
death-beds, and terrible judgments. What pages I 
have thus traced, to give shape or solace to my 
sprrow. But all that moumfiil writing left no im- 
pression on the blank panels, where the same 
story was repeated over and over a thousand 
times. 

The dusty cobwebs seemed to have hung for 
ages along the ceiling, and to have filled the cor- 
ners of the room with gossamer shelves, that were 
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sunken with the white wings of the candle-moth, 
and the bodies of flies, dry as mummies. The 
colors in the tattered carpet had been worn into a 
red and muddy hue; the chairs seemed to have 
been brought there because too much decayed or 
broken to be retained in the more public rooms, 
pegs in the wall served instead of a wardrobe, and 
the other furniture consisted of a small table, 
painted red, and streaked and dotted with yellow, 
and a stand, of a bluish stone color, on which was a 
bowl and a tall pitcher, with the spout and handle 
broken. Add to these a green rocking-chair, with 
yellow flowers painted on the slats of the back, and 
so disordered with age or careless use as scarcely 
to be occupied with safety, and you have a perfect 
inventory of the room's contents. 

Notwithstanding its unpromising aspect I ofl«n 
pleased myself with fancies that, for so little, this 
might be mended and that renewed, till all should 
be comfortable and pretty, and then how happy we 
could be, even there I he whom I loved so well, 
and I. But these visions, so bright to me, were 
never a spell for him, and I dared not even whisper 
them, since to him the impolitic was the impossible. 
What would the people among whom he was ac- 
customed to move, say to his union with me, and 
the abandonment of his elegant lodgings for a 
humbler home to be shared with such a wife? In 
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such a prospect he would have seen the forfeiture 
of his long sought and hardly earned position. 

I made a thousand plans that seemed feasible, tiU 
I unfolded them to him. "Do you not see, dear 
Elsie," he woiild say, " how utterly impossible it 
is? Employ your mind with your pictures, just 
now. I hope a brighter destiny awaits you. K 
I should not live to see it — ^when my poor name is 
forgotten, your's will be famous. Work, dear Elsie, 
work, and wait a little longer." 

Often, as he spoke thus, tears were in his eyes, 
and there was a pathos and tremulous gentleness 
in his voice that indicated the sincerity of his trust 
in my abilities, and the fear of some dark and pre- 
mature ending of his own career ; which foreknow- 
ledge, as it now seems to have been, stood ever 
like some haunting phantom between him and the 
light. While he spoke of my prospective triumphs 
he felt always the presence of this prophetic shadow 
over him ; and, forgetting the miserable realities in 
which I was already involved — ^I, who needed 
strength and comfort so much, became his strength- 
ener and comforter. While he was with me, and 
speaking kindly and hopefully, I forgot all the 
past, and all the ftiture ; for in the blindness of her 
own devotion, woman rests satisfied, so long as she 
is not* cast into outer darkness. Good — ^she knows 
not, suspects not how — will at some indefinite 
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time — she thinks not when — ^be the result of ill ; 
and so, with the darkest present closing about her, 
she remains unconscious, incredulous, and, under 
the close arching of the sepulcher, reaching jfor 
roses on the walL 



CHAPTEE XXnl 



I YtAV pew— ed your gnee <rf what I poipoM; 
And by oar holy Sabbiith have I nrorn 
To h*Te th« dne and fiarfeit of my bond. 

SHAKSPXAma. 
O liateH iMlUah nek« ! what Fnrie ftmt 
Brought the flwm baleM hoiue of ProMipina. 

Bpbmsiib. 



A THING of wonderful strength, and of strange 
and fearful mystery, is woman's love. I was strict- 
ly forbidden by Warburton to gO from the house, 
and you may fancy how weary I grew of myself 
as the sun came up, and climbed, slowly, higher 
and higher, and then faded, and went down, and 
the moon came and went among the stars, now 
shining in full splendor that seemed to mock me, 
and now shrinking to a thin and pallid ghost, that 
saddened me no less. You most know, indeed, 
how little there was to interest me, outside of my- 
self, and how dreary and desolate grew the world 
within. 

Three times a day I went down the narrow and 
12 
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dark stairs, to the room in which the boarders 
assembled for their meals, which was low, and so 
dim, having but one window, and that opening on. 
an alley, that the two gas-burners — unomamented, 
angular, and seeming to be driven in the ceiling 
toward either end of the table — were always lighted 
even in the summer noon. Here I saw men and 
women,* evidently belonging to the poorest, if not 
to the meanest grades of society. Women, whose 
occupation was washing and house-cleantug ; re- 
duced seamstresses, who could afford no better 
place ; men, who did all sorts of work and drudg- 
ery, with now and then a fellow of more wit and 
less honesty whose means of living even in so mis- 
erable a way were a mystery. Two organ-grinders 
there were, whose monkeys regaled themselves on 
bits of stale bread and the rinds of cheese, in the 
yard of which I have spoken, while their masters 
fared little more luxuriously inside the house. 

The grocer to whom I have referred, and whom 
they called John, was the most pleasing, intelligent, 
and gentlemanly person among them all. His place 
at the table was opposite mine, and as he was 
very talkative I could not without seeming imcivil 
avoid conversation with him at times, for he was 
exceedingly polite to me, offering always the first 
service of whatever was on the table, and some- 
times bringing me flowers, which he delighted in 
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cultivating, and at other times cakes or candy, 
firom his grocery, with a boyish kindness that won 
upon me, because so few were kind to me there, 
and because I knew it was a display of genuine 
feeling. 

In the common books — such as were sold in 
paper covers — and general affairs of the day, he 
was at home ; and, somewhere in his nature, which 
was for the most part coarse, and laughably eccen- 
tric, there was a vein of refinement. 

A day or two after I was conducted to this house 
I was requested to go down to the parlor for an 
interview with my host He was a bluff and surly 
looking man, having but one eye, and with hair 
stiff and white as bristles, and teeth black and 
broken. 

"I suppose. Miss, or Mrs., or whatever" — ^he 
said, fixing his eye on me, " you know it 's our 
custom, when we take in strangers, to ask payment 
in advance." I was silent, for I had thought no- 
thing about it ; and he continued, " If you don't 
know it, 't is so, and maybe it 's just as convenient 
for you to make us safe now as any time. Nice 
airy room, you have, and everything in the first 
style ; and what 's more, no questions asked, and 
that 's no ways disagreeable, I reckon;" at the close 
of which speech he winked and leered with an 
expression both insinuating and offensive. 
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" I must implore your patience for a day or two,'* 
I said, " till I can communicate with my friend " — 

"Communicate with the devil," he said, inter- 
rupting me, and rising and approaching he ex- 
tended his fore finger almost to my fece, as he 
continued, "Mind you, I have given you fair 
warning, and if the dollars are not in my hand to- 
morrow night, you go out of this place without 
ceremony. Devilish pretty box we 'd get ourselves 
in, keeping the like of you for nothing. It 
wouldn't take more nor a gust of wind to blow you 
over ; and then there 's a coffin, and some kind of 
a burying to be paid for. Do you mind that, young 
woman?" 

I was paralyzed — dumb with the consciousness 
that I was indeed liable to 6uch coarse and harsh 
trieatment, and that I was powerless to defend 
myself in any way. 

When he reached the door, he turned, and with 
an air and manner of mock gravity said, " you had 
best make it convenient, my dear madam, to com- 
municate, as soon as possible, with that friend o' 
youm;" and with the flourish of a hand that seemed 
never to have been washed, unless in the gutters, 
he disappeared. 

In my terror and mortification, I had not noticed 
that the grocer sat by the table reading, or seeming 
to read, till the importunate host was gone, when, 
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throwing down his paper, he told me not to mind 
the old sinner, and offered to loan me money, if I 
required, saying, by way of making me confident 
of his ability, that he had two ioubloons in his 
pocket. 

My eyes had been - tearless till he spoke. I 
thought the fountain was dry ; but with this dis- 
play of kindness, the blinding flood was loosened 
and I could not give expression in words to the 
gratitude I felt. 

Stumbling near my own door, I heard a smoth- 
ered groan from an adjoining room ; and, pausing 
to listen, it was repeated again and again. The 
door was slightly ajar, and wiping my eyes, I 
tapped lightly, wondering whether there could be 
any greater suffering in the world than mine. 
" Come in," said a shrill voice, and I entered. The 
apartment was furnished even more meanly and 
meagerly than mine, and was occupied, at the time, 
by two women — one an invalid, in the last stage 
of consumption, as appeared from her perpetual 
cough and the sickening transparency of her fore- 
head and hands. 

She smiled as I entered, and motioned me to a 
seat near her cot-bed, the pillow of which seemed 
much too low, and the clothing too scanty — con- 
sisting of a dirty blanket and a ragged blue quilt, 
that would not cover both feet and hands at the 
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same time. Her complexion was a pale straw color, 
her lips a pinkish blue, and her eyes glitteringly 
bright 

" Are you in ^eat pain?" I asked, for she seem- 
ed in intense suffering. 

"No," she answered faintly, "but I am dying 
for air, and they won't give it to me. For mercy's 
sake, open the window," and she seemed gasping 
for breath as she spoke. 

The ceiling was low, the window closed with a 
blanket curtain, to prevent the admission of a 
breath of air, and the stove was at a glowing heat. 

As I lifted the window a woman who had been 
sitting near the fire drew me away and closed it 
again, saying, in a whisper, " She don't know what 
she wants ; she 's crazy." In vain the sick woman 
insisted on having air ; her attendant refused, and, 
by way of diverting her thoughts, I suppose, took 
from the mantle a torn and dirty pack of cards, and 
having presented them at the bedside to be cut, 
seated herself near by on the floor and began telling 
the fortune of the poor creature who, lulled into 
listening, presently fell asleep. 

" Now," said the fortune-teller, presenting them 
for me to cut, "I'U tell yours." After dealing 
them off, she shook her head, saying she didn't like 
to tell me all she saw, for she was sure I w<5uld not 
be so happy for having heard it. All my super- 
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stitious fears were ronsed, and as I left the suffo- 
cating room I thought nothing could add to my 
wretchedness ; but, slipped beneath my own door, 
I found a note, which Mr. Warburton had left for 
me, having chanced to call in my absence. My 
heart sank within me, when I discovered that he 
had been there and was gone. With a trembling 
hand I unfolded and read what he had written : 

"It seems, Elsie, you have foand better friends than I. 
Very well. I shall not trouble you till you are 'willing to 
see me." . 

Imagine, if it be possible, what were my emo- 
tions. The incidents which I 'have related here 
are but examples of rgy suffering. .The life 1 led was 
one endurable to a common nature only when re- 
pelled from another existence by mysterious and 
awful fears of immortal retribution for sin. 

Perhaps he will return again, I thought ; surely 
pity will prompt him to return when he remembers 
what I must suffer. There was no ground for his 
fancy that I had left the house ; in a calmer mo- 
ment he will feel how fooUsh and unreasonable it 
is to be angry without cause, and feeling this he 
will come back; Oh, I am sure he will come! And 
so I arose and looked at the sun sloping westward 
over the gray house-tops — ^there were yet some hours 
before night, and counting and recounting the pro- 
babilities of his being in the neighborhood, I stood 
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at the window till the last slant sunbeams drew 
themselves away from the highest roo6 and towers 
that I could see. My God I what a sickening and 
sinking of the heart I experienced — what an atmos- 
phere of agony weighed me down — as the light of 
promise darkened from the horizon of hope. The 
murmur of the life about me was like the flowing 
of the sea-waves, mournful to hear; and I sorrow- 
fully recounted all the bright ventures I had seen 
go down. 

There may be circumstances in which we find a 
sort of pleasure in exaggerating the wrongs and 
afflictions we have'suflfered, but this is in the cres- 
cent phase of sorrow, *not wh^n it is at the full, for 
then there can be no exaggeration, and the recount- 
ing of evils is like crowning the aching and bleeding 
forehead with thorns. Now and then I heard an 
approaching step and my heart ceased to beat — it 
came nearer and nearer, and I was irresistibly 
drawn toward the sound, and my arms involunta- 
rily reached themselves out — thought touched the 
summit of desire — ^hope, stretched to its utmost 
tension, snapped, and that swimming and choking 
sensation came over me which he feels beneath 
whose feet the scaffolding is giving way. At times 
it seemed to me that I must fly — 

" Anywhere, anywhere out of the world " — 
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and as a demon might howl against the barriers of 
his hell, my heart, maddened with remorsefiil 
agony, cried for the light from which it was shut 
away ; for all the bitter anguish under which mor- 
tality ever groaned seemed gathering into those 
few moments, and I felt struck apart alike from the 
peace of death and the rest of life. Talk of sor- 
row — ^there is no sorrow like that she feels who 
sees the love fading out, for the brief beauty of 
which she has defied the red shadows of the pit ; 
the stony pillow of the prison is softer than hers ; 
the rack is as a bed of roses compared with the 
shameful torment upon which her soul is stretched. 
In vain for her the arch fiend uncloses his dark 
cavern and shows her the serpents and the chains ; 
she well knows there is nothing more that they 
can do. 

So the dull twilight came down, and as I heard 
the lifting of the sash in the sick chamber which 
was next to mine, the demons for a moment stood 
back. I hurried to the bedside ; thank God I they 
had given her air at last,* and a smile played over 
the torture of her working lips, as the fresh breeze 
fanned for a moment the expiring flame of life ; 
but the eyes looked reproaches even beneath their 
fluttering lids, and till the features were set. A 
sudden wave of exultation bore me up when I saw 
that she was dead, and having put my hand on the 
12* 
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dammj temple, and the feet — stiffening beneath, 
the ragged covering that had always till then been 
too scanty — ^that assurance might be perfect, I went 
away from the shape of untroubled dust, half 
regretful that I was not myself the victim in that 
terrible conflict and defeat. When I was alone, all 
that night, I thought of the calm close that comes 
over the stormiest life so soon, and the grave, that 
has been so often called cruel, seemed to me kinder 
than the cradle, for I narrowed my thoughts from 
the infinite doubt and mystery beyond. 

The leaden moments lengthened into dreary 
hours, the hours into dim days, and the days into 
darker nights ; and as the time drew on when the 
torture must at least be changed, I could scarcely 
forbear a supplication that it might prove mortal, 
before to unoffending innocence my sin should bring 
the suffering and shame from which there could be 
no possible escape. How could I hear that worse 
than orphaned cry, and live 1 Yet when I weighed 
the probable chances, and saw in fancy the shadow 
of the nameless being wound almost at my feet, 
the weakness of our nature was more and more 
felt, and the uncertain sunshine brightened as it 
receded. 

Thfe crisis was nearly come, and my turbulent 
thoughts had drifted into that strait which is 
neither hope nor fear, when he from whom I had 
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almost reconciled myself to be separated once more 
came to me. 

His tears fell against my fiwse as lie bent over my 
pillow, and up jfrom the fountain in which days of 
estrangement had choked it, came the old warmth 
and tenderness of my love. And with his kisses 
yet fresh on my Ups I said, "Stay, Nathan, 
oh, do not leave me now; to-night, only to-night — 
' I shall perhaps never have another fe.vor to ask of 
you — ^I hope I shall not — ^but I want your love to 
be about me at the last — I want my eyes as I sink 
into the darkness to rest on you, for with all the 
fervor of my first devotion I love you now. Say 
at least you will stay near me, and if we must 
part, let me be the first to go — ^you know, dear 
love, I will never come back to trouble you any 
more." 

" Do not, gentlest and best of all women," he 
said, as seating himself beside me he took my hands 
in his, " do not ask impossibilities — I will pray for 
you, dear wife — ^I, who dare not pray for myself 
any more, will pray for you." Then after rallying 
me on my childish fears, the expression of which 
he continually interrupted with assurances of love 
and fidehty, he took from his pocket-book some 
blank paper and a pencil and sat for a moment, 
silent and hesitating. 

Presently, in a manner which he meant to be 
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careless and playful, he said, " How old are you, 
Elsie?" 

Afterward he asked many circumstances of my 
childhood and early life — ^all with special reference, 
as I knew, to the probability that this was the last 
opportunity he could ever have of ascertaining 
these particulars, which an undefinable feeling in 
his heart made him anxious to possess. Neverthe- 
less I answered calmly and definitely till all was 
done, and then said simply, " Why have you made 
such inquiries ?" 

" One of these days, dear wife," he replied, 
"when you are well, and we are living happily 
together, I intend to write a romance, and make 
you its heroine." 

When I was dead he would have written me a 
fine epitaph. 

In my heart, there is one book which human 
eyes have never looked upon. I have "closed it, 
and clasped it with a clasp," even from my own 
eyes. Help me. Oh God I to live a Hfe that shall 
plead for me in that day when it shall be opened ! 



As I sat one evening in the broad moonlight 
that streamed through my naked window, there 
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was a light tap at my door, and on opening it the 
curious youth, of whom I have before spoken, 
stood there, holding in his hand a string of red 
beads. " Here, Hagar," he said, (for he never called 
me Elsie,) " is a present for the baby ;" and before 
I could thank him he was gone. 

They were the first gift the unconscious innocent 
ever received, and as I clasped them on her snowy 
neck, and rocked the little one to and firo,^th no 
rebuking eyes upon me, I felt something of a 
mother's pride^— almost a gleam of happiness. 

Any intercourse between the young grocer and 
myself had been forbidden by Mr. Warburton, on 
the pretext that his ill-breeding and inferior social 
position rendered him an unfit companion for me.* 
And indeed I neither sought nor desired his inti- 
mate companionship, but could not help feeling 
very grateful for kind acts, and even for looks 
that did not say, " I despise you." 

Tearing a blank leaf from a letter I had just 
received from Mr. Warburton, I wrote a few lines 
of grateful acknowledgment to the young man, 
folded, superscribed, and threw them on the table, 
to be handed to him in the morning. 

I had scarcely done so when a shadow darkened 
the moonlight, and, turning, 1 saw before me the 
father of my child. 

" Dear Elsie," he said, taking my hand with the 
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tenderest solemnity, " to-morrow we shall be mar- 
ried, if, indeed, the love you once bore me has not 
been changed into hatred. I am ambitious and 
proud, my dear wife, and therefore have seemed 
cold, cruel even, sometimes, perhaps, but all the 
time you were dear to me, dearer than all in the 
world, dearer than any words can tell ; and from 
this time you have, if you can forgive me and love 
me yet, the protection of a husband, as well as the 
devotion of a lover. The world shall. know and 
honor you as my wife, dear Elsie." 

The kisses, the fond interchanges of assurance, 
the calm, rather than tumultuous happiness, I need 
not attempt to describe. The picture of this scene 
could be interesting only to lovers. All men have 
generous moods and right impulses sometimes, and 
Mr. Warburton had his, and these were of them. 

As he clasped our sleeping infent in his arms, 
its face wet with a baptism of repentant and lov- 
ing tears, I sitting by his side, and the moon- 
light covering us both, I never felt so sober an 
assurance of bliss. I cared not to speak, lest I 
should break the spell, and, leaning upon a sure 
hope, I fell asleep. 

Wheii I awoke, it was to feel the final ruin of 
all my mortal happiness. The room was cold and 
empty. My promised husband, and my beautiful 
and innocent child, were gone, and forever. 
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Unfolded in my lap lay the note I had written, 
and beside it the torn letter. There was no word 
of explanation — ^none was needed — ^I saw, and 
felt aU. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



ExnnDiCB amy \m bona, and Um d«ep not 
Of life and ndlbTaiie* makea ita firm aboda 
In baiv and daaolata boaont : nmta 
Tbe camel labora with the haaviaat load, 
AndthawolfdieainailaDee. Notbeatowad 
In Taiii Bhonld aneh axampla be ; if tbay, 
Tbiiiga of ignobla or of attraga mood 
Endnra and ahxiok not, wa of noblar elay 
May tampar it to baai^lt ia bot for a day. 

Btbov. 



Gradually I recovered from the mental and 
physical prostration in which he left me. But 
whither should I go ? what should I do ? I could 
not return to the home I had dishonored and de- 
serted, and ask the recognition and affection of 
friends and kindred I had thus abandoned. Though 
my mother was pining for me day and night, I 
could not go back to her, so changed, and with the 
confession of his sins, whom I had so praised and 
trusted in, against her will. I knew not what to 
do ; all was blank, dark, impenetrable night. But 
at length I roused myself to action. The letters 
which had given me so intense a happiness, the 
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sketches and paintings on which I had toiled so 
industriously and long and with so loving an am- 
bition, all the dearest souvenirs of earlier and 
brighter days, were now as a dead life to me. I 
placed them in a small wooden box, and with them 
buried all my hopes and ambitions, While waiting 
for some opportunity that heaven should render 
available for my determined but imdirected will, I 
saw an advertisement for a nurse, to take charge of 
a little girl, and immediately decided to apply for 
the situation. 

The long tresses that had often been called beau- 
tiful, I held a moment before my eyes, and with dif- 
ficulty suppressing the memory of his praises as he 
had played with them, and struggling tears with 
which they came to me, I cut them off, and dis- 
guised myself with a dark plain braid of hair, in 
which my appearance was so changed I scarcely 
recognized myself. 

My application was successful ; I became an in- 
mate of the house of Mrs. Wurth. When asked my 
name, I said it was Hagar; and without being 
questioned, without questioning — performing my 
duties without any fear or hope — I remained in 
this place until the child grew into womanhood. 

In the meanwhile I heard often of your other sis- 
ter, though for reasons which you may apprehend, 
there was little intimacy between her family and 
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that of her better educated and more feshionable 
niece, so that Mrs. Yancey had never seen me ; 
and I heard of you, and sometimes of this isolated 
cottage in which I have been living. 

I never saw my child again. The name of Mr. 
Warburton gradually became fisoniliar to the world; 
he abandoned his profession — not in want of that 
success which should have more than satisfied his 
high reaching expectations, for he was master of a 
refined and touching eloquence, and thoroughly ac- 
complished in all appropriate learning, so that 
fame waited surely on his patient endeavor ; but 
that perhaps, I thought, some haunting memories 
beckoned him fi:om a vocation in which he was too 
proud to appear without a conscious honesty. I 
have not ever doubted the sincerity of his belief in 
what he taught from the pulpit, or that his instincts 
were religious, but he ventured accommodations 
with conscience, and needed that bravery of nature 
which is the best securily of virtue. He went 
abroad, and became a man of letters, and was for- 
tunate. I read his books — in that hopeless, homeless 
life, and heard his old companions discuss his cha- 
racter and genius. How my heart warmed when I 
heard men praise him 1 and when ungenerous 
thoughts of him were spoken, with what difficulty 
I repressed the impulse to defend him 1 Though I 
had no expectation that I should ever see him, 
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thougli I knew he bore in his heart the cruelest 
feelings of injustice to me, I knew also that some 
times I was remembered, and with tenderness. 
And in all he wrote I saw that he was a wretched 
wanderer, an outlaw of his own mind — so that the 
poor servant who should have been his wife, did 
not envy him his triumphs, but with a subtler 
sense than others had of all the thoughts he gave 
the world, pitied him. 

In the maturity of his life, and the fullness of his 
• fame, he returned to his own country, and we 
walked again in the streets of the same city. 

Catharine Wurth had grown to be a beautiful 

girl- 
Half a woman, half a child, 

and the love of her gentle and trustfiil heart had 
been almost entirely mine, and there was nothing 
else in the world so dear to me. Imagine, then, if 
it be possible, the torture which run through all 
my nature, when I saw this aflfection, this last 
solace of my life, weaned away from me, by him 
who once had been my lover, and my promised 
husband. 

They met in society, and had been acquainted 
for weeks, perhaps for months, when I first met 
him at her house. I knew him instantly — changed 
as he was with grie& and years; but how should 
he know in the dark-haired Hagar, whom he saw 
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as one of the houseliold of his expected bride, the 
young and blooming Elsie of long ago? 

He was not more changed in person than in cha- 
racter. Yet there were signs still of the stem pride 
of former days, though it was subdued and silent, 
not assuming, ostentatious, and haughty. 

Conscious of his powers and position, the fluctu- 
ations of opinion, praise, or censure, had no effect 
upon him. 

Sometimes he talked with a gay air and apparent 
joyousness, but it was only a playing of the sur- 
face ; all the while a quick observer might perceive 
that iJelow was a sea heaving with irresistible and 
terrible currents — a sea which none who saw him 
ever could fathom. 

There seemed about him always something un- 
natural, unreal ; even when the circle in which he 
moved was captivated by his wit, or awed by the 
quickness and strength of his judgment, something 
that made one distrustful, and half afraid. 

With a burning in my bosom, that was anger 
and sorrow, and jealousy, almost madness, I assisted 
in the bridal preparations, saw the sacred ceremo- 
nial of marriage, and was installed in the new 
home, not so much the pensioned companion as the 
confidante and dear friend of the young wife. 

She, to her husband, was a beautiful toy, a pet, 
a bird of brilliant plumage and a sweet song — ^to 
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see or hear when he was weary of thought or of 
the outdoor world — ^but incapable of satisfying 
either his mind or his heart 

"Catharine," I heard him say one morning, as 
she stood near me, while I pulled the yeUow leaves 
from some flowers and loosened the earth about the 
roots; "my study, I wish you to remember, is 
sacred to myself; when I am within, it must be 
understood that I can never suffer any intrusion," 
The wife laughed, as she replied, that she had no 
love ,for the monkish closet, and that even her 
woman's curiosity should never tempt her to enter 
the place, especially after nightfall. I laughed too, 
and I suspect there was something of defiance in 
my tone and manner, as, with the yellow leaves in 
my hand, I walked past him, and entered the for- 
bidden room. 

" Where did you get that Hagar ?" I heard him 
say, when I was out of sight " There is something 
in her voice and laughter, sometimes, that disturbs 
m0. You must dismiss her." 

In a moment afterward they entered the library 
together. It was furnished with exquisite taste, 
and the rich cases covering nearly all the walls 
were filled with the choicest books, which he had 
chosen to be his most intimate companions in an 
isolated middle age and in the decline of Hfe, They 
did not notice me, and he proceeded in a gay man* 
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ner to exhibit to his wife the presentation copies of 
works he had received from fsunous authors, while 
abroad, and books curious for antiquity, or as spe- 
cimens of art, and opening a cabinet, he displayed 
the souvenirs of his visits to many remarkable 
places, she listening all the while with a kind of 
childish pride and wonder, but I unmoved, though 
I felt the ashes that had been my heart disturbed, 
and a tremulous pain there, where I thought should 
be only insensible stillness and silence. 

There was one drawer of the cabinet, in the 
centre, and larger than the others, which he did 
not open, and touching it with her fen, his wife 
said, " What is this ? I wish to see all." 

A sudden pallor came over his face, and he put 
his hand upon her arm and drew her away, 
saying hastily, " Nothing — nothing that will inter- 
est you — some old letters — ^papers — accumulations 
of years — ^nothing for you to see." 

I thought I read the secrets of that drawer, as I 
marked the flush upon his cheek when he precipi- 
tately passed me, leading her from the room. As 
he turned back he motioned my withdrawal, and 
as soon as, mechanically, I passed the threshold, I 
heard the turning of the key that secured to him 
the secrecy he pined for in that solitude. 

His wife, thus dismissed, retired with a light 
heart, to amuse herself with flowers or birds, or 
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the new novel, or her music, but I lingered near 
the door, and hearing soon a suppressed groan, I 
looked and saw him, before that secret drawer, 
which was slightly opened, on his knees, alternately 
in passionate prayer, and with unmoving lips, his 
face turned upward, with such repose of expres- 
sion as seemed to evince madness, and heavy 
drops upon his pallid face — drops that were not 
tears. » 

There are hours, as Manfred said, all tortured 
into ages, which yet we can outlive. In the few 
weeks since first I knew he had returned, who can 
imagine the intensity of my anguish, the power of 
that great passion which had slept through years, 
to awake, under such circumstances, in the close 
presence of its object. Yet I was calm — ^T was 
very calm, as I turned away from observing how 
he too struggled with the past — ^so calm that I won- 
dered, and placed my palm upon my brow to see if 
there was no throbbing there, and on my heart, to 
be assured it beat so slowly. It was true. I could 
have walked that moment, every nerve as tranquil 
as a sleeping child's, down from the blessed river 
which flows in Paradise, into the red and burn- 
ing wastes of heU. 

Another change iawaited me ; and whither should 
I go? I knew not. I was friendless, homeless, 
except in his home, where it was impossible to 
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remain. Heaven would not long uphold me if I 
voluntarily braved so terrible a danger. 

I could not depart without possessing myself of 
that secret, which I felt was in some way connected 
with my own history, but in every effort I made to 
open the mysterious drawer I was baflflled. 

I did not avoid Warburton. Whatever the emo- 
tions awakened by my presence, he certainly did 
not know me, and probably had never in any way 
associated the names of Hagar and Elsie. But 
when we met J saw that there were fearful strug- 
gles in his heart, and felt that I was seeing 
God's retribution for the wrongs which I had suf- 
fered. 

His wife, however, seemed insensible of his un- 
happiness, or if some moment he forgot his difficult 
but flimsy masque of peace, she had no doubt he 
would be restored to cheerfulness by some such 
poor resort as would have healed the deepest sor- 
row she herself had ever known. She came to 
me one morning with a face radiant with pleasant 
expectations, saying, " We are to have such a de- 
lightful time to-night ! and I wish you to select the 
most becoming of all my dresses for me to wear." 

" What do you propose?" I said. 

" There is to be a splendid opera, with a new 
prima donna, and Mr. Warburton is to take me-r- 
we shall be so happy !" 
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I made every arrangement for her pleasure, but 
with an oppressive sense of melancholy and v^gue 
foreboding of terror that assured me the end of all 
this doubt, of this life I had been leading with so 
continual and painful an eflfort, was nearly accom- 
plished. Mr. Warburton had seemed through the 
day unusually depressed and stem, and when on 
the approach of evening he came from a long se- 
clusion in the library, not as if he dreamed of any 
joy, but with a countenance shaded in gloom, and 
restless glances, or fixed eyes that gazed on nothing, 
I could have flung my arms about him as he passed 
me, and said, Let me comfort you I with all your 
triumphs you are more wretched than I, and God 
pity you if you are more guilty ! But my arms 
fell powerless beside me, and my lips were mute. 

I had been alone, perhaps an hour, after their 
departure, when the resolved but undecided will 
which occupied my brain took shape, and I made 
instant preparation to leave the house forever. A 
trunk containing the few things of mine most 
necessary for my comfort, I had packed days be- 
fore, in anticipation of some sudden emergency, 
and having confided it to a person from whom I 
could privately regain, it whenever I should have 
another home, I went to my room for the little box 
in which were preserved the mementos of my 
youth — my drawings, and the elaborated pictures 
13 
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he had gazed on, praismg them, and the letters 
which had filled my heart one time ^ith sweeter 
blisses than a century of common life would bring 
to me. As I was passing through the hall the 
key of the lock fell on the floor, and as I picked it 
up I observed that it was of a size and form per- 
haps to fit the lock of that drawer I had so 
anxiously and vainly sought to open. Stealthily, 
though no one could see me, I entered the library, 
applied it, succeeded, and in a moment the fearful 
enigma was revealed. 

In a case of black and polished wood was a 
coflBin, decayed, as if it had been buried many 
years ; the lid was removed, and in it was a skele- 
ton,' which instinctively I recognized as my chUd; 
and firom the accumulated dust, red beads glittered 
in the light of the close lamp. My heart seemed 
stiller than a grave, as I looked on and. saw in the 
drawer beside these dread memorials of guilt and 
suffering, my picture, and the letters I had written 
when I was like it, young and beautiful, and seeing 
in the future vistas of flowers, and fairest skies 
perpetually serene — ^those letters, so full of love 
and confidence that had made me what I was, to 
that hour in which I stood there in the presence of 
such horrorSj my forehead wet as with the crown 
of a murderess. 

I know not whence I had the strength to do so, 
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but mechanically I lifted the fragile coffin in my 
arms, and pressed it to my heart, and on the skele- 
ton I placed the letters, and the miniature, under 
which it crumbled, formless, which observing, a 
tear would have struggled to my face, but it was 
dried by the hot fire which burned intensely in my 
brain. I took up the lamp, and turning, saw a 
shadow on the wall, and in a moment, looking 
down upon me as from the dark, large shining 
eyes, so mournful that to have seen them might 
have taught the very stones to be pitiful. 



CHAPTEE XXV. 



Au>m onee mora, and d««date now tanmx. 



How Ktiffa my Tile wdm, 
Hut I Btand np, and hare ingeniooi feeling 
Of my luig« aorrow I batter I wen diatiaet : 
So ahoold my thonghta be ae-rered from my griafe. 
And woea, by wroog imagiaatfam, loaa 
Tlia knowledge of themaelTea. 



Alack, Hia hel why be waa met even now 
As mad aa the rest aea. 

SHJkXaPKABB. 

Hitherto, I liad been neax Warburton, stood 
beside limi, studied him — unknown — as an unseen 
spirit. 

"Elsie!" he said. 

"Nathan!" 

There was a long silence. His face grew white, 
and his thin lips moved, but he did not speak, and 
his eyes rested on me with such melancholy and 
reproachful tenderness, that remorse went burning 
down into my heart, as though mine had been all 
the guilt. I involuntarily and silently prayed. 
Have mercy on him, oh God ! whatever darkness 
be reserved for me ! I would have gone, but his 
arms reached toward me, and I had no strength to 
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execute my will. And if I had known that I was 
thus giving up my soul, in that moment I would 
not, I could not have prevented his embrace. That 
long and passionate kiss — ^but with lips so cold I — 
it quickened the flame smouldering for so many 
wretched years, and hereafter it will never go 
out. 

" This — ^this is no phantom of a troubled brain — 
no such phantom as I have seen so often," he whis- 
pered, as beneath his arms he felt the throbbing of 
my bosom : " look up, Elsie, dear Elsie, and tell 
me we shall never, never, never part any more ;" 
and his low voice thrilled with a most touching 
tenderness and sweetness. 

" I am Elsie — ^yes, I am Elsie — ^poor, degraded, 
so changed that you have not known me, all this 
while 1 but not yours — ^the hands of Innocence 
draw me away from you — ^not yours I it is too late, 
^your wife !" 

" You are my wife — ^I have no other— can have 
no other. You are mine in all the fondest love — 
by the sacredest obligations — ^before God, in spite 
of men's prohibitions. No — no — I see how it shall 
be — ^you are mine, and I married her, not knowing 
you were alive — that is it I I thought you were 
dead,' and so I married her! And you will not — 
swear that you'will not leave me, — ^this pent agony 
breaks out at last — and this curse of sQjDrecyis 
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ended — ah, Elsie 1 — peace comes at lengtli — })ut 
how late — how strange !" 

My kisses brought no color to his cheek, but his 
eyes, seeming to shine with an unearthly lustre, 
looked steadily in mine with a beseeching tender- 
ness, and his lips, slightly apart, ashen and cold, 
quivered with thoughts he could not shape in 
words, and in his hands he clutched mine with a 
fearful earnestness. Forgive me. All Merciful ! if 
I failed to crush at once that love which thus re- 
vived ; guilty, and ruined as it was, its broken and 
faded light was dearer and brighter than aU that 
ever came down into the night from heaven. Ee- 
gardless of the sinful horrors of the past, of the 
judgment to come, I look back on that hour of our 
reunion as on a rift of light between two seas of 
darkness. Oh, love! the crimson, widening from 
thy kiss, gives all their beauty to the roses and to 
the clouds ; without thee all is blank — desolate. 

Ages of torture and of bliss were lived by us in 
those few moments ; we only felt that to be parted 
was to die ; that our souls were interblended ; that 
our thoughts could never be divided, nor stayed 
from wandering down that pathway which is bor- 
dered with fire. I felt, I knew, that with more 
fervor than ever before he loved me then, disrobed 
of the beauty and purity of my maiden years, dis- 
^bvned of the golden glory which he saw about 
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my temples long ago, when lie had praised my 
genius, and felt that his own nature in my presence 
was abased. He had himself sat on the barren 
cliffs of fame, drank till he had no more thirst, of 
praise, and now he could stoop and lift me from 
the dust, and feel that my simple love was more 
than all to him. 

I had become reconciled to my own nothingness 
and oblivion, though I had not seen the star of that 
ambition which arose in the hght of his praisesj 
fade and go down, without regrets ; it had burned 
long and sweetly before me, and it was hard to see 
it set, in quick and endless night. But with woman 
ambition is never ^ disconnected and single aim ; 
she finds sometimes along the steeps to which it 
leads a bitter compensation for dear hopes, and 
sometimes with its flames she points the arrows of 
revenge ; it is only when her heart is closed against 
all sympathies that her ambition dies ; she cannot 
sift clear purposes and distinct aims from the im- 
pulses of feeling ; she cannot think patiently down 
to the bottom of things, and separate and analyze 
and collect and build that which shall be only im- 
mortal ; in the storehouse of her imagery there is 
no beauty unless associated with love; in the 
council chamber of her thoughts there is no abso- 
lute power ; her ideas link themselves in one train, 
beginning in love and ending in death. She may 
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press her way throngli walls of thorns or of fire ; 
and the shadow of the laurel may sweep through 
her hair, but the triumph is for love's sake, in one 
way or another. In man's nature afiFection is as 
the ivy to the oak — ^in woman's it is the oak to the 
ivy. Therefore was my ambition dead. 

It was the strangest and the saddest of the hours 
of my life. I only know that I gathered me about, 
as some consolation, the repeated assurances of his 
love — that my heart was broken anew with the 
consciousness of his suffering — that we met, and 
parted. 

"I have tried," he said, "to assemble in my 
thoughts the crimes of all the world ; to slip from 
doom by losing myself among the thousands of 
guilty souls crowding, through life, and down to 
death, and up to judgment ; but over all there was 
one crime which made me eminent, so that every 
one could point to me and hail me as the Man ! 
Ah, dear Elsie, forsaken, but always loved ! cool for 
another moment with the dew of your kisses the 
fires that will at lasf consume me." And after a 
moment's silence, " The world is wide : let us fly 
together, and in each other's embrace defy what we 
cannot evade ; I feel even now the madness of my 
heart coming up to my brain ; if you go, you leave 
me to insanity and death, Elsie ;" and the melan- 
choly and reproachful and tenderly-appealing pa- 
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thos of his eyes burned through my bosom to my 
soul, as he continued, "Leave me not, dear one, 
beauty of my dreams, mother of my child !" 

" Murderer !" I cried with a sudden horrory " let 
me go !" and escaping from his now unclasped and 
powerless arms, I took up the bones of my dead, 
and flew — alone — under the light of the midnight 
stars — along the hushed streets of the city. 

Let me not lift the curtain from the remainder 
of that terrible night. I would that it were hidden 
forever from my memory. Walking, I heard the 
birds sing across the meadows, and presently the 
sounds of moving life, but from everything in na- 
ture I seemed struck apart. I tried to watch the 
shadows as they chased each other over the hills; 
to fix my thoughts on the oxen as they ploughed 
along the fields ; but continually disordered recol- 
lections would sweep like crushing storms through 
all my consciousness ; whatever I attempted, my 
mind in cloud and tumult would come still to the 
awful scene I had left ; and men and women seemed* 
to know a curse was on me, and to avoid me ; and 
when the night came down again, wearied, and 
utterly desolate, bearing still that cofiin pressed to 
my bosom, I saw in the darkness his glittering 
eyes looking into mine the agonies which he had 
suffered through so many years. Heaven, at length, 

13* 
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I felt, had withdrawn its high support, and I was 
drifting insensibly, hopelessly, toward the pit. 

Agony of agonies, to live thus, to front the 
gloom and the torture, and not rush blindly to the 
grave, where no reproachful or distrustfiil eyes 
might see me any more, and no voice call me in 
the morning to take up the burden of life. 

They are not the brave who die under the heavy 
pressure of pains and sorrows; there is courage 
enough in almost every one to give himself the 
sharp thrusts that should win freedom. At the 
sound of a trumpet hills are darkened with armies 
marching to death as to a triumph with flowers ; 
uplifted by the sublimity of his sacrifice, one may 
become a martyr and sing of victory in a robe of 
flame : behind, the reverence of ages — ^before, the 
eternal shadowing of the wings of love ; but the 
enthusiasm born of the lofliest passion is transient 
as the occasions of its necessity. 

To live a martyr, with no supporting phrenzy ; 
to see days rise and set, summers bloom and fade, 
the vigorous year break his fetters of ice, and sleep 
again under a shroud of snow ; and through all 
changes fold the hands upon an empty, aching 
breast, knowing there is no peace this side the 
grave, and fearing to look beyond ; no voice in all 
the world to say, I love you, love you more and 
more for the hate or scorn of others ! — to live thus. 
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witli an unfaltering will — ah I it is very hard. I 
almost wished as I crouched out of sight for rest 
by the wayside, that some sudden blow would 
crush me out of being. I looked at the waters, 
and thought how softly they would close above me 
and be still. But Gabriel, I knew, could find me 
in the sea ! 

The evening of the second day I sat down by 
the roadside, under a tree, exhausted, wasted with 
sleeplessness and hunger. The deepest crimson of 
sunset was over the western woods; the gnats 
hummed faintly, and the ants worked busily in a 
little hill by my side, while a flock of sheep came 
nibbling the short grass almost up to my feet. 
Something of the tranquil influence of the time 
began to steal over me, when I observed, a short 
distance away, not far removed from the roadside, 
a dark and naked building surrounded by a wall, 
and looking closer, I perceived that the windows 
were grated, and I was thinking of the blessed life 
the prisoner might lead, thus shut from the cruel 
gazing of the world, if there were no haunting con- 
science still to trouble him, when a cloud of dust 
rose from the track of an approaching carriage, 
shaped like the dens for wild beasts that are drawn 
through the country on wheels ; and looking in- 
tently at it as it passed, I saw a white face pressed 
against the bars, and eyes glaring like fire 
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it was Mr. Warburton, on his way to the mad- 
house I 

You understand now why I turn from the foun- 
tain, and the white tent of innocence, to wander 
thirsty and alone in the desert. God bless you. 
Farewell. 

Thus ended the MS. which Arnold held in his 
hand as he entered the church, that winter morning, 
to receive their greetings who had assembled for 
his bridal. The strange woman was never seen in 
the village again, but her neighbors still speak 
sometimes, on occasions of suffering and sorrow, of 
the good deeds of Hagar, the Penitent. 
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of her imagination are clothed with spoils she herself has brought'from the fields. — The 
feelings displayed in her poems are in an eminent degree fruits of her own experience. 
In all literature there is nothing in every respect more certainly ^enwtne. .... It may ea- 
sily bo inferred from many of lier compositions who are her favorite poets— especially 
that Chaucer and Milton arc lovingly studied by her; but it is impossible to deny that 
she has original and extraordinary powers, or that the elements of genius are poured 
forth in her verses with an astonishing richness and prodigality " — Boaton Th^anacripU 

"Some ot these poems are truly great Miss Carey is among the best of living poets, 
There are startling intimations of power, low, vague murmurings of a maeic voice, 
everywhere to be detected, which leave the impression of genius undeveloped, and yet 
to shine forth. A deep, mellow feeling, the chords of which are susceptible of heaven- 
ly music, a power and sweetness of versification, and a familiar touch of those transcen- 
dent truths to which genius alone has access, are qualities of the true port We feel 
the spt'll the moment we enti-r the sphere of her thought"— JVetr York Evangelist. 

*' Miss Carey possesses a lively and delicAte fancy ; her mind teems with rural im- 
ages, which have been suggested by a genuine passion for nature ; she avails herself 
with spontaneous facility, of the everyday sights and sounds of the country for the 
purposes of poetry : throwing the charm of a graceful ideality over the homeliest de- 
tails of household life ; her verse fiows in a vein of pure and tender sentiment ; while 
she possesses a sufficient variety and strength of expression to do justice to her highest 
inspirations. In sweetness, in pathos, in tenderness, in the simple melody of versifica- 
tion, she will compare favorably with Mrs Browning, or with any othcl ftving poetess. 
She is always calm, reverent, and subdued." — New York Daily Tribune. 

** These are the sweetest and most beautiful poems we have ever read. When once 
taken up the volume must be finished. There is something so charmingly rich, so 
delightfully enchanting, yet so simple and natural in its contents, that they take right 
hold of the mind aud heart and leave an impression for ever. Alice Carey is no common 
anthor. Whatever she writes, in prose or poetry, contains so many strong points of 
oririnality, of real genius, of well-cultivated and fertile imagination, that it may be justly 
said she writes for immortality. She is a jewel in the casket of American literature, that 
dims the lustre of the most precious in that of any other nation."— Syracuse Daily Journal, 

•• The author holds an honorable place in the front rank of our poets, and both here 
and in Europe is esteemed one of the sweetest and most pathetic and tender living 
writers. In many of these poems we find instances of the most exquisite versification, 
combined frequently with descriptive powers that successfully rival Bryant in his own 
realm, and distance every other writer among us. Indeed, there is scarcely a poem in 
this collection that does not sparkle with pure getaB."— Albany State Register. 

" The genuine inspiration of poetic feeling, . . . replete veith tenderness and beauty, 
enmestncES and truthful simplicity, and all the attributes of a powerful imagination and 
vivid fancy. We know of no superior to Miss Carey among the female authors of this 
country." — iVeio York Journal of Commerce. 

" To say that Alice Carey is ' what Milton would have been, had Milton been a wo- 
man,' we can not regard as extravagant praise. Her poems have little in common 
with the mass of verses by her sex. iShe has the strength of the old masters of song, 
with all the sweetness of a woman. She has a wealth of imagery and a felicity in the 
description of nature rarely met" — Portland TVanscript. 

"Alice Carey's book is full of beautiful thoughts; there is draught after draught of 
pnre pleasure for the lover of sweet, tender fancies, and imagery which captivates, 
while it enforces truth. It is difiicult to read Miss Carey's poems without being drawn 
toward her, and thinking that those must be happy who are loved by her; and this is 
one reason why we call her poems feminine."— -iVcw York Courier and Inquirer. 

" 'Lyra and other Poems,' just published by Redfield, attracts everywhere, a remark- 
able degree of attention. A dozen of the leading journals, and many eminent critica, 
bare pronounced the anthoress the greatest poetess living.'* — New York Mirror. 
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OR, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR HOME IN THE WEST. 

By ALICE CAREY. 
Illustrated hy Daklet. One vol.^ 12mo. 



** We do not hesitate to predict for these sketches a wide popnlarity. 
They hear the true stamp of genius — simple, natural, truthful — and evince 
a keen sense of the humor and pathos, of the comedy and tragedy, of life 
in the country. No one who has ever read it can forgot the sad and beau- 
tiful story of Mary Wildermings ; its weird fancy, tenderness, and beauty ; 
its touching description of the emotions of a sick and suffering human spirit, 
and it9 exquisite rural pictures. The moral tone of Alice Carey's writings 
is unobjectionable always." — J. G. Whittier. 

<' Miss Carey *8 experience has been in the midst of rural occupatiocs^ ia 
the interior of Ohio. Every word here reflects this experience, in the rar- 
est shapes, and most exquisite hues.. The opinion now appears to be com- 
monly entertained, that Alice Carey is decidedly the first of our female au- 
thors ; an opinion which Fitz-Greene Halleck, J. G. Whittier, Dr. Griswold, 
Wm. D. Gallagher, Bayard Taylor, with many others, have on various 
occasions endoraed,** -^Illustrated News. 

" If we look at the entire catalogue of female writers of prose fiction in 
this country, we shall find no one who approaches Alice Carey in the best 
characteristics of genius. Like all genuine authors she has peculiarities; 
her hand is detected as unerringly as that of Poe or Hawthorne ; as much 
as they she is apart from others and above others; and her sketches of 
country life must, we think, be admitted to be superior even to those delight- 
ful tales of Miss Mitford, which, in a similar line, arc generally acknowledged 
*o be equal to anything done in England." — International Magazine* 

** Alice Carey has perhaps the strongest imagination among the womei 
ol this country. Her writings will live longer than those of any other 
woman among us," — American Whig Review. 

" Alice Carey has a fine, rich, and purely original genius. Her coontry 
stories are almost unequaled." — Knickerbocker Magazine. 

" Miss Carey's sketches are remarkably fr^h, and exquisite in delicacy, 
humor, and pathos. She is booked for immortality." — Home Journal* 

** The Times speaks of Alice Carey as standing at the head of the living 
female writers of America. We go even farther in our favorable judgment, 
and express the opinion that among those living or dead, she has had no 
equal in this country ; and we know of few in the annals of English litera- 
ture who have exhibited superior gifts of real poetic genius." — The (Portland, 
Me.) Etleetic. r 6 r K ^ 



JUST PUBLISHXD, 

THE POETICAL WORKS 

OF 

FITZ-GREEN HALLECK. 

NEW AND ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 

07ie Volume^ V2mo.^ Cloth — Price $1. 

"Halleck's sparkling qualities were long ago developed, bat no snccessor has arisen to 
dispute his supremacy in bis peculiar line. The delicacy of touch, the music of versi- 
fleationf the finish and point of satire, and the magic of genius, are still as risible as 
when they first arrested the public admiration, and made Halleck one of the foremost 
of the poets of the country." — New York Evangtlut. 

" It is related in fte Rev. James Freeman Clarke's account of his travels, lately pub- 
lished, that at one of Rogers's breakfasts, the aged poet recited Halleck's lines on the 
death of his friend Drake, and added : ' No man living can write such poetry now/ "— 
Nao York Evening Post. 

" Halleck is one of the brightest stars in our American literature, and his name is 
like a household word wherever the English language is Bpoiken."— Albany Expreaa. 

" There are few poems to be found, in any language, that surpass, in beauty of 
thought and structure, some of ihcae"— Boston Commonteealth. 

" Mr. Halleck never appeared in a better dress, and few poets ever deserved a better 
one"— Christian Intelligencer. 

" To the numerous admirers of Mr. Halleck, this will be a welcome book ; for it is a 
charactovistic desire in human nature to have the productions of our favorite authors 
in an elegant and substantial form." — Christian Freeman. 

"Halleck's poetry has always been distinguished for easy versification, graphic 
description, exquisite touches of the pathetic and the humorous (for these two powers 
are always found combined), and for a keen sense of the ridiculous. On the same 
page the reader will oiten find the tender and the droll so strangely intermixed, that 
the tear and the smile will be in each other's embraces "—Hartford Couraru. 

" The author of Marco Bozzaris is already classical in American literature ; there 
are no sweeter, quainter, or grander lines in our language, than some that he has pro- 
duced." — Detroit Free Press. 

" The poetry of Halleck should not be confined to any one class of purchasers. It is 
too genuine and national not to find a response in every true and simple heart" — 
Christian Advocate. 

'• Halleck's fame is worldwide, and precludes our criticism of his poetry.'*— JFVmacr 
and Mechanic. 

" The contents of this volume will bear a reperusal far better than much that is pub- 
lished under the name of poetry, and making considerable. pretension, will sustain a 
first reading. It is only true genius that gives to its work a perpetual freshness, inso- 
much that the more frequently we return to it the deeper is our admiration. The 
publisher has issued the volume in a style of most unexceptionable elegance."— TVoy 
Northern Budget. 

"Without making unbecoming comparisons, we may avow our conviction, tiiat 
there are strains of poetry in this book which the a^e has not surpassed. There are 
poems here in which melody and power, elegance of expression, and fullness of mean- 
ing, are so exquisitely blended, that we know not where to look for instanees of com- 
pleter triumph over the difficulties of poetical composition." — Home Journal. 

" We are glad to see his poetical pieces again collected. Though many of them are 
as.familiar to us as a household word— as his ' Marco Bozzaris' — others, as his * Fsnny,' 
have been long out of print. But in this volume we have them all, as selected by him- 
self, and got up in a style answering to their worth." — Hartford Herald. 

'• His poems are chaste, graceful, witty, and, as in the case of his ' Marco Bozzaris,' 
stirring. He ranks among the first of American poets, and has written some pieces 
which will live as long as expressions of true pathos and friendship shall wake a 
lesponse in i^e heart" — Central Christian Herald. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 

THE STUDY OF WORDS. 

nOM TB£ SBCOND LONDON EDITION, BETIBED AND ENLABGED. 

BY RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, B.D., 
One Volume^ 12mo,^ Cloth — Price Y5 cts, 

*< Trench, like Wtaatel7,haB the happy faculty of timplifying and making plain, things 
in themaelree complex and obscure. Here he weiffha worda, aa it were, in a b^ance, 
and gire us their true philosophy." — Ohriatian Inttiligencer. 

** He discourses in a trul^ learned and liTcIy manner upon the original unity of lan- 
guage, and the origin, derivation, and history of words, with their morality and sep* 
arate spheres of meaning." — Evening PotL 

"AD thoughtful people, who wish to try to say what they think, and think what they 
•ay, will derive much advantage from the study of this volume." — Student, 

** Here is a book that is worth its weight in gold to the man capable of appreciating - 
the value of the study of words." — Musical World. 

" This volume will be found exceedingly useful, not alone for what it teaches, but as 
a stimulus to thought and study, and opening wide a suggestive field for pleasing and 
beneficial investigation/'— TVoy Daily Times. 

" To those who have paid little attention to the philosophy of language, it will fur- 
nish much novel and interesting information, and few are so well posted up in word- 
knowledge as to read it without instruction."— JBu/alo Courier. 

** The plan of the work is original, ingenious, and simple, and can not fail to interest 
and profit all those who delight in the philosophy of words or the mechanism of 
speech." — Farmer and Mechanic. 

** This is a noble tribute to the divine faculty of speech. Popularly written, for use 
as lectures, exact in its learning, and poetic in its vision, it is a book at once for the 
scholar and the general reader." — New York Evangelist. Z^, 

"It is an admirable work, full of instruction in the matter of language, rich in sug- 
gestions on every subject of thought and expression. It is just the thinp; to be put into 
the hands of young people finishing their school education, and desirous of under- 
standing tiiat mysterious gift of language which they have been learning to use.'^ — 
CkriHian Inquirer. 

" It is written in a singularly clear, strong, Saxon style, showing the writer to be a 
master in the use of the great instrument of human progress, of which he treats." — 
Portland Transcript. 

" The biography of a single word furnishes as interesting a chapter as the history of 
any ordinary hero you may select from Plutarch or Headiey. Mr. Trench might very 
well entitle his book, * The Curiosities of Etymology.' *^— Harper^ Magazine. 

"This little volume is full of valuable suggestions. The adept in verbal distinctions 
will find in it no little amusement as well as instruction." — Syracuse Religious Recorder. 

" It is one of the most striking and original publications of the day, with nothing of 
hardness, dullness, or dryness about it, but altogether fresh, lively, and entertaining." 
— Boston Evening Traveller. 

"The book is full of curious analysis and shrewd philosophical <aposition." — 
Yankee Blade. 

"The student, the literary man, those of every profession, who wish to cultivate a 
pure style of composition or public speaking, will find great assistance in thia vol- 
ume."— C%risff<m Ambassador. 

" The tracing of the origin and history of many of the words of our language is 
SBOSt amusingly done, and will well repay a peruBal." — Hartford CoUrant. 

«• In its construction, the author has mingled so much fine thought and lively wri- 
ting with his learning, that the book is anythmg but dull." — Christian Freeman. 

" The use and abuse of words ought to be understood, and can be by a careful read- 
ing of this vroTk."— Detroit Free Press. 

"The volume is one of more than ordinary interest and value, and will afford botb 
-entertainment and profit to scholars."— Cenlrai Ch, Herald. 
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DREAM-LAND BY DAYLIGHT; 
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PANOEAMA OF EOMANOE. 

By CAROLINE CHESEBRO. 

Illustrated ly Dakley. One vol,j 12mo. 



*' These simple and beantifal stories are all highly endoed with an exquisite 
perception of natural beauty, with which is combined an appreciative sense of ita 
relation to the highest moral emotions." — Albany State Register, 

*' There is a line vein of pure and boly ihougbt pervading every tale in the vol- 
ume ; and every lover of tlie beautiful and true will feel wbile perusing it that 
he is conversing witb a kindred spirit." — Albany Evening Atlas. 

" The journey throagh Dream-Land will be found full of pleasure ; and when 
one returns from it, he will have his mind filled with good suggestions for practi- 
cal life." — Rochester Democrat. 

** The anticipations we have had of this promised book are more than realized. 
It is a collection of beautiful sketches, in which the cultivated imagination of the 
authoress has interwoven the visions of Dream-Land with the realities of life/' 

Ontario Messenger, 

** The dedication, in its sweet and touching purity of emotion, is itself an ear- 
nest of the many 'blessed household voices' that come up from the heart's clear 
depth, throughout the book." — Ontario Repository. 

" Gladly do we greet this iloweret in the field of our literature, for it is fragrant 
with sweets and bright with hues that mark it to be of Heaven's own planting." 

Courier and Enquirer. 

" There is a depth of sentiment and feeling not ordinarily met with, and some 
of the noblest faculties and affections of man's nature are depicted and illustrated 
by the skilful pen of the authoress." — Churchman. 

" This collection of stories fully sustains her previous reputation, and also givee 
a brilliant promise of fature eminence in this department of literature." 

Tribune. 

*' We fin/il in this volume unmistakeable evidences of originality of mind, an 
almost superfluous depth of reflection for the department of composition to which 
it is devoted, a rare facility in seizing the multiform aspects of nature, and a still 
rarer power of giving them the form and hue of imagination, without destroying 
flieir identity." — Harper's Magazine. 

''In all the productions of Miss Chesebro's pen is evident a delicate perception 
of the relation of natural beauty to the moral emotions, and a deep love of the true 
•nd the beautiful in art and_ nature." — Day-Book, 



JURT PVBLISRlBy 

ISA 

A PILGRIMAGE. 

BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO'. 
In one yolnme, 12mo., clotb, price $1.00. Second Edition* 

" Miia Cheaebro* has conquered a bigb ]^1ace in a difficult spbere of literary creation. 
Wirbout indulging in raperauouB compariBons, we tell her that she need not envy the 
poflition of any female writer in this country. Her vigorous originally ia a pledge of 
ability for future triumpba. But if she shall leave no other memonal of her gifted 
nature, it is no mean fiune to have been the writ^ of * Isa's Pilgrimage.' ** — New York 
Daily TribuTU. 

*• The character of Isa is ^ique and extraordinary, re<|uiring a powerliil imagina- 
tion to conceive, and a master-pen to portray. The style is vigorous as well as luxu- 
riant argumentative as well as imaginative, and carries a wild and weird spell to the 
heart of the reader.**— l/oms JoumaL 

** To many the book will be merely a powerfully-wrought fiction, which they will 
read at a grasp, and fling aside when they nave gulped the denouement, ss they do the 
scores of novels which are constantly pouring from the press ; but to all who think, as 
well as read, it vrill prove something more and better." — Alhany DaUy SUUe Roister. 

** The author has drawn a melancholy picture illustrative of the fallibility of human 
judgment, and her tale, rightly understood, is a- moral lesson of no inconsiderable 
force.**-— jffostoA JinamaL 

*' The writer of tixis volume, we believe, bad hi^h intentions of doing a great and 
good thing : it has marks of genius, truth, and feeling in it, and much of it is greatiy 
to our mind." — Neto York Observer, 

** This is a work of more ambitious aim than that of the generality of brief works of 
fiction. The character of the heroine is powerfully sustained, the subordinate charac- 
ters well developed, and the work elevated and healthy in tone." — Literary World. 

** She evidently possesses great facility with the pen, and bids fair to make rapid 
progress in the patn of letters. From a perusal of tiiis new work, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that she possesses a comprehensive, inventive, and brilliant mind, capa* 
ble of conceiving strange scenes and positions, and reasoning upon them in sparkling 
language.*'— TVtts Democrat. 

*' The Pilgrimage is fraught throughout with scenes of thrilling Interest— roipantic, 
yet possessing a naturalness that seems to stamp them as real ; the s^le is flowing and 
easy, chaste and beautiful."— TVoy Daily Timee. 

*' Miss Cheeebro* is evidentiy a tkinker^-^he skims not tiie mere surface of life, but 
plunges boldly into tiie hidden mysteries of the sphit, by which she is warranted in 
making her startling revelations of human passion.*' — (3kri$tian Freeman. 

*' There comes out in this book the evidence of an inventive mind, a cultivated taste, 
■n exquisite sensibility, and a deep knowledge of human nature."— ^Ifrany Argons. 

" It is a charming book, pervaded by a vein of pure ennobling thought" — Troy Whig. 

** There is no one who will doubt that this is a courageous and able w6rk, displaying 
genius and depth of feeling, and striking at a high and noble aim." — N. Y. EvangtUat. 

*' There is a fine vein of tenderness running through the story, which is peculiarly 
one of passion and sentiment." — Arthur's Home Qautte. 

" We have here a picture of the pilgrimage of life, made by one who has climbed the 
hill sufflcientiy high to make a retrospect of the past, give much of actual experience, 
and dart a glance along the vista lyin^ before, whoever follows her attentively 
throuffh this volume will be the better fitted for the journey which all on earth must 
tx«re\V— Christian InteUigeneer. 

** This is the production of a writer of considerable fancy, and good deecriptiw 
powen.^'^Riekmond Religious Herald. 
Mv^J^OwttsT^^ P«ni and the pages evince a woman of deep thought"— BsrtW 



NEW AND FASCINAT NQ WORK. 

MEN AND WOMEN 

OF THE , 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 

BY ARSENE HOUSSAYE. 
Witli beautiftilly-eiigrayed Portraits of LoniB XV. and Had. do Fompadofar. 
In Two Vols. 12mo., on extra superfine paper^ 450 pages each. 
Cloth, Price $2 50. 
Contents.— Dufreray, Fontenelle, Marivaux, Piron, The Abb6 Pr^yoet, OentQ-Beraarcl, 
Florian, Boixfflcrs, Diderot, Grfitry, Rivarol, Louis XV., Greuze, Boucher, The Van 
loofl, Lantara, Watteau, La Motte, Dfihle, Abb6 Trublet, Buffon, Dorat, Cardinal da 
Bernis, Cr€billon the Gay, Mario Antoinette, Madame de Pompadour, Vad6, Mdlle. Cap 
margo, Mdlle. Clairon, Madame de la Popeliniftre, Sophie Amould, Cr6biIlon the 
Tragic, Mdlle. Guimard, Three Pages from the Life of Dancourt^ A Promenade in the 
Palais-Royal, the Chevalier de la Cloa. 

" A more fascinating book than this rarely iasaes from the teeming press. Fasdna- 
ting in its subject; fascinating in its style ; fescinating in its power to lead the reader 
into castle-building of the most gorgeous and bewitching description. The men and 
women of the last century, whose clwnicteristics and habits of life the author makes his 
tiieme. are French men and women. The Court of Louis XV. is the ground — not classic 

S-ound, not romantic, &r from hallowed, and yet enchanted — upon which he treads, 
is step befits the place. He handles his subject daintily, elegantly, and with an appa> 
rent consciousness of the bewildering effect he Is producing." — Courier and Enquirer. 

** A Book of books. — Two deliciously spicy volumes, that are a perfect bonne boueke 
for an epicure in reading, have just been published bv Redfield. They are called * The 
Men and Women of the Eighteenth Century,' translated from the French of ArsiSne 
HouBsaye. Anecdotes, gossip, history, biography, are admirably mingled, and, in the 
dear, bright, sunny Englii«h they have been transplanted into, they form as agreeable a 
book as the season can show." — Home JoumdL 

" A combination of the light graces of literature with a profound phild^ophio insight^ 
such as is rarely found but among French writers, ia essential m an historian of the eigh^ 
teenth century. We find such a combination in the brilliant work, the * Men and Wo- 
men of the Eighteenth Century,' by Ars^ne Houssaye." — Literary World. 

" In the volumes of Ars^nc Houssaye before us, these gay but unsubstantial shadows 
take flesh and blood, and become the Men and Women — the living realities of the Eigh- 
teenth Century." — Intemalional Magazine. ' 
% *' These two beautiful volumes are worthy the perusal of every intelli^nt reader. Mr. 
Houssaye has opened a new path in the conunon every-day field of hterature, his sub- 
jects are of the deepest interest and he handles them with an accomplished pen."— 
Buffalo Daily Ledger. 

**■ They indeed ftimish a most impressive picture of France, during that century, as 
seen in her princes, philosophers, poets, painters, actors, dancers, &c." — Boston TVooder. 

** It presents by far the best portrait of ti^ prominent figures of the age to which it re- 
fers, that we know of in the English language." — Evening Poet. 

" In these volumes are contained the sketches of the beaux esprite of the reign of Louis 
XV. — a period notorious for the profligacy of the court, as it was remarkable for its in- 
fluential literary coteries, which gathered the wit and tadent of the age."— -Boston Jour- 

'* They reveal the femiliar life of the time, disclose the inmost traits of thought and the 
hidden motives of action, and furnish in all respects a glass in which we may view the 
past age." — Brooklyn Evening Star. 

** While they are true to the history of the times, and the men and women of the times, 
tiiey are as entertaining as the stories of tiie Arabian nights.'* — Bunker Hill Aurora. 

" The author has laid his hand upon the dead heart of that age, reanimated the illustri- 
ous dead who adorn it, and brought out before us of the present century — for inspec- 
tion, admiration, and criticism — its poets, philosophers, statemen, authors, artists, and 
wits."— iK^ny State Regieter. 

« We think, indeed, tiiat we have never met with anything that carries ns so entirely 
into the interior life of French society in that age."— -.iMony Eiprese. 



JUST PUBLTSHBD^ 

LILLIAN 

AND OTHER POEMS. 

BY WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. 
Now first Collected. One Volume l2mo. Price One Dollar. 

** The antbor was careless of his faine, though he sent forth nothhig from his pen with- 
out the stamp of bis exquisite taste and elaborate finish. The poems in this collection 
are just those to read aloud in the drawing-room, when sentiment must be tempered 
with uprightlinesK, and pathos with wit It is a charming book." — Boston Tratucr^ 

*' A timely publication is this volume. A more charming companion dn the shape of 
a book) can scarcely be found for the summer holydays." — Nat York Tnbune, 

** They are amusing sketches, say and sprighU^ in their character, exhibiting great 
facility of composition, and considerable powers of satire." — Hartford OouranL 

** His poems are generally very sprightly and pungent The humor and satire so fiir 
as they pervade his lines are chasteneof by good taste and kindly feeling. The book will 
doubtless command much attention." — N. H. Palladium. 

** As a writer of vers de societe he is pronounced to be without an equal among Eng- 
lish authors." — Syracuse Daily Journal. 

** The author of this volume was one of the most fluent tend versatile English poets that 
have shone in the literary world within the last centuiy. His versification w astonish- 
in srly easy and airy, and his imagery not less wonderfully graceful and aerial." — Albany 
&ale Register. 

** Many of his pooms are of a high order— indeed, unsurpassed in their peculiar style 
and classification." — Lowell Courier. 

" The versification is graceful, fluent, and eloquent Praed resembles Halleck at timea 
in a humorous blending of the romantic and practical ; and it is ever his habit to clothe 
n-ave thouchts In goy careless language, like one who presents truth in the garb of jest" 
Journal of Commerce. 

" There is a brilliant play of fancy in * Lillian,' and a moving tenderness in * Jos«>hin%* 
for which it wt>uld be hard to find equals. We welcome, therefore, this first collected 
edition of his works."— Albany Express. 

" The volume is one of the most interesting of the recently published collections of 
poems, and will find many admirers. Its beautifol appearance is well deserved by Uie 
contents." — Newark Advertiser. 

" Aknost every line shows that Mr. Praed was a master in the use of our language, and 
was gifted in a nigh degree with good sense and poetical conceptions. He is never lost 
in sentiment so far as to forget how his subject would be received by common sense. • 
This sometimes gives his verses the appearance of wanting earnestness, indeed makes 
them sound almost fiippant But it gives them, on the other hand, a character of uni- 
versality that will please more readers than the most pleasing abandonment to sentiment 
We can freely recommend it to a place in every library."— Oowmionioeoil*. 

** How poems like these could have so long escaped the notice of the leading English 
booksellers, is somewhat curious, for they certainly deserve a place in the best libraries, 
and no poet's library can be complete without them." — Albion. 

" The poems are full of fancy and of refinement ; with the man of sentiment continu- 
ally peeping out of the man of the world ; and with a strange mixture of natural beauty, 
with the most delicate art. Praed might, with more ambition, have been a great poet- 
He was contented with being a popular one ; writing only for occasion, and more gen- 
erally from nn impulse of fun than one of feeling." — Evening Bulletin. 

'* His literary reputation was truly an enviable one, and we are glad that the public 
are afforded the possession and reading of some of his very superior productions." — 
Syracuse Star. 

** Though not a voluminous, he certainly was a true poet, as every tolerable judge 
will find on a perusal of but a few pages of this work. Many admirers of the poet will 
hail this publicntion with pleasure." — Christian Intelligencer. 

^ " Lillian, with the accompanying productions of its author, forms therefore a most de- 
lightful volume, and the lovers of the poetic in thought, in feeling and expression, will 
feel under obligations to the compiler and the publisher for having so mucn contributed 
to their intellectual enjoyment" — Troy Budget. 

^^^^"^^ a^eable companion, an excellent man, a dashing, off-hand writer, and 
a pleasant Tliymer.'^—Mtuical World. 
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THE CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND; 

OB 

THE TIMES OF THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1642 AND 1688. 

BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
One Volume^ 12mo.^ Cloth — Pbice $1.25. 

" Thej are graphic Btories, and in the highest degree attractiye to the imagination as 
well as instructiTe, and can not fiiil to be popular." — Commercial. 

" In all that Mr. Herbert has written, there is greater narrative jKiwer and felicity of 
description than in the works of many whose books, from special excellence of style or 
some happy selection of subject, have commanded a wider popularity." — Courier and 
EnqHirer. 

" They bring the past days of old England vividly before the reader, and impress upon 
the mind with mdelible force, the living images of the puritans as well as the cavaliers, 
whose earnest character and noble deeds lend such a lively interest to the legends of 
the times in which they lived and fought, loved and hated, prayed and revelled." — New- 
ark Daily. 

** These tales are written in the popular author's best style, and give us a vivid and 
thrilling idea of the customs and influences of the chivalrous age." — Christian Freeman. 

" To those who love a retrospect of those ages when our ancestors warred for civil 
and religious freedom, this must be a del^htful volume. Mr. Herbert has here given us 
a series of graphic delineations of those times, but the whole space covered by him may 
be said to extend from the crusades to the renowned era of Louis XIV. He has never 
before carried his readers through more interesting groimd than tiua."— Christian Intel- 
ligencer. 

" His narrative is always fall of peat interest; Us descriptive powers are of an un- 
common order ; the romance of history loses nothing at his hands ; he paints with the 
power, vigor, and efl^t of a master." — The Timee. 

'* This volume is destined to place the author yet higher in the temple of &me, and 
render him yet dearer to the reading public of America and Europe." — Syracuse Daily 
Journal, 

" Herbert's novels have always been noted for their interesting and exciting incidents 
and well-managed plots." — Hartford Courant. 

" This work is written in the author's easy and graceful style, and is replete with in- 
terest"— Syractw* Star. • 

" Mr. Herbert has collected in this volume a nimiber of touching incidents and tradi- 
tions connected with the great revolution, which can not but prove entertaining to the 
reading public."— TVotA Tdler. 

" The stories are full of love, and hate, and jealousy, and other things, much like 6. 
P. R. James's " Tales of the Passions," though with more elaborate plot, written with 
spirit, and likely to be welcomed by many readers.'* — IntMigencer. 

" The author of this work is a successful writer of historical novels. He is skilfal in 
giving a life-like representation of ancient usages and manners, which have passed away 
except so far as they remain in tradition and written records. This volume is another 
evidence of the growing powers of Mr. Herbert No man in this countrjr improves in a 
faster ratio than he, and none Is distinguished by a broader or more unremitting industry. 
His contributions to our literature of late years have been varied, brilliant and pro- 
found." — Bangor Mercury. 

" These tales are intended to illustrate the habits of society, life, and manners, the 
usages and feehngs, both military and domestic, of various cotmtries, at diiferent epoch^ 
from the commencement of chivalry in the crusades, to its conclusion in the epoch of 
Louis XIV. of France."— iStotc Register. 

" Mr. Herbert's mind is fully imbued with the tone of the period, md acquainted in- 
timidly with the historical material he so skOfully blends with the productions of hiff 
own fime invention and disciplined imagination." — Temperance Offering. 



ji NEW Aim popaT.An roLum. 
TALES AND TRADITIONS 

OF 

HUNGARY. 

BY THERESA PULSZKY. 
With a Portrait of tlie Author. 
In One Yolnme, Cloth-Frice, $1 25. 
I'D! aboT6 contains, in addition to the Englisli pal^lication, a nkw Pbxfacx, and 
Talks, now first printed from tiie manuscript of the AuUior, .who haa a direct intenat te 
Ihe publication. 

GOHTSITTS. 

1. The Baron's Daughter. 

2. The Cai^tle of Zipsen. 

3. Yanofhik, the Robber. 

4. The Free Shot. 

5. Tlie Golden Cross of Korosfo. 

6. The Uoardians. 

7. The Love of the Angels. 

8. The Maid and the Genii 

9. Ashmodai, the Lame Demon. 
10. The Nun of Rauchenbach. 



11. The Cloister of Manastir. 

12. Pan Twardowsky. 

13. The Poor Tartar. 

14. The Maidens' Castle. 

15. The Hair of the Orphan Giri. 

16. The Rocks of Lipnik. 

17. Jack, the Hgrse-Dealer. 

18. KliugRohr of Hungary. 
19 Yanosh, the Hero. 

20. The Hungarian Outlaws. 



21. Tradition of the Hungarian Race. 



*' Madame Pulszky i.^ fHiiii)i<ir with these traditions ot the people, and has perfoctiy 
succeeded in settint; clipm into an nttiactive furm, with some purdy original tales from 
her own pen " — lVorce>'tcr National ^gis. 

•* ITie legends in this work are very beautiful, full of interest^ varied and sparkling in 
■tyle." — Boston Olive Branch. 

" Strikingly illustrative of the manners and customs that have prevailed in different 
periods of her history, it is written with grareful yet dignified freedom."— i4/6a?iy Ar^. 

" The stories are of a wild and fanciful character, which will cause them to be read 
with interest by all, while they really throw light upon the early history and manners 
of Hungary."— iiiftawy Expre8$. 

•■ Remarkably well written, and illustrative, in an eminent degree, of the different 
epochs in the history of Hungary, and present distinct phases of Hungarian life, painted 
in glowing colors, and interwoven with the vigorous play of a lively imagination." — 
Albany Daily Register. 

** They are tersely and descriptively written, and give the reader a better insight into 
the ancient and peculiar characteristics of tliis people than can be gathered from any 
mere history." — Bunker Hill Aurora. 

«*-Some of them are exceedingly beautiful, and indicate the character and habits of 
thought of the people better than anything we have seen." — N. O. Journal and Courier. 

•• The author enters into the legendary life of her ovni country, and transfuses them 
into a language that she has mastered so as to write it wiUi uncommon purity and 
correctness. " — Independent, 

" This work claims more attention than is ordinarily given to books of its class. 
Such is the fluency and correctness — nay, even the nicety and felicity of style — wiHi 
which Madame Pulszky writes the English language, that merely in this respect the 
tales here collected form a curious study " — London Examiner. 

•♦Freshness of subject is invaluable in literature — Hungary is still fresh ground. It 
has been trodden, but it is not yet a common highway. The tales and legends are very 
various, from the vneTf, traditional anecdote to the regtilar legend, and they have the 
sort of interest which all national traditions excite."— Xowdon Leader. 

"Madam Pulszky has a special budget of her own. The legend of «The Castle of 
^ipsen' is told with racy humor. Whimsically absurd are the matrimonial difficulties 
of Pan and Panna Twardowsky, as here related ; while the fate of Vendelin Drugeth 
gives that fine old legend a more orthodox and edifyinsr close than the original version 
possesses. Most mteresting of all are • The Hungarian OuUaws.' "—London Athmentm. 



JUST PUBLISHED, 

THE LADIES OF THE COVENANT. 

MEMOIRS OF 

DISTINGUISHED SCOTTISH FEMALE CHARACTERS, 

Embracing the Period of the Covenant and the Persecation. 

Bt thk rev. JAMES ANDERSON. 

fit One Volume, l2mo., cloth, Prics $1.25 — extra gilt, giU edges $1.75« 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

*< It is written with great spirit and a heariy sympathy, and abounds in incidents of 
more than a romantic interest, while the type of piety it discloses is the noblest and 
most elevated.'*— iV. T. EvangdisL 

** Seldom has there been a more interesting volume than this in our hands. Stories 
of Scottish suffering for the ftith have always thrilled us ; but here we have the me* 
moirs of distinguished /emoie characters, embracing the period of the Covenant and the 
Persecution, with such tales of heroism, devotion, trials, triumphs, or deaths, as rouse 
subdue, and deeply move tiie heart of the reader."— JV^ ¥. Observer. 

** Many a mother in Israel will have her fiedth strengthened, and her zeal awakened, 
and her courage animated afresh by the example set before her— by the cloud of wit 
bosses of her own sex, who esteemed everything — wealth, honor, pleasure, ease, and 
life itself— vastly inferior to tiie grace of the Gospel ; and who ireely offered themselves 
and all that they had, to the sovereign disposal of Him who had called them with an 
holy calling; according to his purpose and grace."— JZfeAmond, (Vd.) Watchman mnd 
Observer. 

"The Scotch will read this book because it conotmemorates their noble coimtrywo* 
men ; Presbyterians will like it, because it records the endurance and triumphs of their 
faith ; and the ladies will read it, as an interesting memorial of what their sex has done 
in trying times for truth and Mbertj."— Cincinnati Centrai CSurittian Herald. 

" It is a record which, while it confers honor on the sex, will elevate the heart, and 
strengthen it to the better performance of every dnty."— Richmond (Va.) Rdigiaiu 
Herald. 

" The Descendants of these saints are among us, in this Pilgrim land, and we earn- 
estiy commend this book to their perusal."— PlymotA Old Colony Memorial. 

** There are pictures of endurance, trust, and devotion, in this volume of mnstrioas 
suffering, which are worthy of a royal setting." — Ontario Repository. 

" They abound with incidents and anecdotes illustrative of the times and we need 
scarcely say are deeply interesting to all who take an interest in the progress of chris* 
tianity."— Boston Journal. 

**Mr. Anderson has treated his subject ably , and has set forth in strong light the en 
during faith and courage of the wives and daughters of the Covenanters."— JV^. 7. Albion 

<*It is a book of great attractiveness, having not only the freshness of novelty but 
every element of historical interest— CtmHer and Enquirer. 

•*The author is a clergyman of th& Scottish kirk, and has executed his undertaking 
with that spirit and fulness which might be expected from one enjoying the best advan- 
tagea for the discovery of obscure points in the history of Scotiand, and the i 
qriopathy with the herohiea of hia own creed."— OommereUl Advtrtiatr, 



REDFIELD8 NEW AND POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 



WORKS IN PBEPABATION. 

MEN OF THE TIME IN 1852; 

Or, Sketches or Living Notables : Aathors, Architects, Artists, 
Composers, Demagogues, Divines, Dramatists, Engineers, Jour- 
nalists, Monarchs, Ministers, Novelists, Philanthropists, Politi- 
cians, Poets, Preachers, Savans, Statesmen, Travellers, Voyagers* 
Warriors, etc. One vol., 12mo. 

PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. 

By Arsene Houssate. With beautifully-engraved Portraits of 
Voltaire and Mad. Parabere. Two vols., 12mo. . 

THE HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 

By Joseph Francois Michaud. Translated by Robson. Three 
vols., 12mo. 

OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY. 

By J. W. Redfield, M.D. 8vo, paper, with numerous illustra- 
tions. Price 50 cents. 

JAPAN; HISTORICAL, SOCIAL, AND INDUSTRIAL. 

By C. LuDWiG, J. U. D. Wiih maps, and other illustrations, from 
the best and latest authorities. 

ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. 
By John Kendrick, M. A. In 2 vols., 12mo. 

NEWMANS REGAL ROME. 
In 1 vol., 12mo. Price 75 cents. 

FATHER MARQUETTE'S DISCOVERY 

And Exploration of the Valley and River of the Mississippi. By 
John J. Shea. With fac-similies and a copy of his map. Now 
first translated from the original manuscripts. In 1 vol., 8vo. 

HAGAR, A ROMANCE OF TO-DAY. 

A new work by Alice Carey, author of ** Clovemook,'-' ** Lyra, 
and Other Poems," &c. 

THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. 
A new work by Caroline Chesebro', author of " Isa, a Pilgrim- 
age," and "Dream Land by Daylight." 

THE MASTER BUILDER; 
Or, Life in the City. By Day Kellogg Lee, author pf '* Sum- 
merfield, or Life on the Farm." 

' THE CHEVALlilRS OF FRANCE; V^- 

From the Crusaders to the Mareschals of Louis XIV. Bt Henrt 
William Herbert. One vol., 12mo. 
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